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Quarterly English Journal 


Sunita Agarwal 


Telling Lives across Culture and Religion: Dalrymple’s Nine Lives: 
In Search of the Sacred in Modern India 


People, cultures and objects migrate. People tour cultures; 
and that cultures and objects themselves travel. Since the dawn of 
human history, in ceaseless urge for exploration, human beings have 
always traveled across the boundaries. These travels, journeys and 
explorations have brought the people of different cultures together. 
Mary Louise Pratt (1992) uses the term “contact Zone’, in her book 
Imperial Eyes: Travel Writings and Transculturation, “in which 
people geographically and historically separated come into contact to 
each other and establish ongoing relations. (6)”. Writers, especially 
travel writers, through their writings can tell us about these contacts- 
how they happen, what takes place in contact zones. We can also 
learn how cultures construct and invent their images of other cultures, 
how images change or remain constant throughout time. The 
development of the word culture, Raymond Williams (1963) in his 
work Culture and Society says, may be seen as a special kind of ` 
map by means of which the nature of the changes in a society can be 


) explored.”(16) He further says “culture is not only a body of intellectual 


and imaginative work; it is also essentially a whole way of life. (311)” 
Greenblatt (1995) also writes - that Culture acts as a “network of 
negotiations’ for the exchange of goods, ideas, attitudes, and even 


hi. — 
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people.(480-81) During tr avels and tours diverse cultures exchange 
and negotiate with each other and through these negotiations, the 
direction and destiny of a society - its conflicts, its constrictions , its 
conventions, and its different configurations emerges. 


South Asian culture and religion has always been intrigued by 
Western writers and they find these an exotic and mysterious subject 
for their writings. But with the passage of time a substantial change in 
the perspective can be visualized and these writers have now started 
looking at these cultures with understanding. Western writers no longer 
portray non-western people, their culture and religion with unchallenged 
authority; the process of cultural representation is now inescapably 
contingent, historical, and contestable. 


William Dalrymple is a Scottish travelogue writer who came, 


to India in 1980’s and chronicled India’s past and present for mort | 
than two decades: he wrote the highly acclaimed the best seller Jn 

Xanadu when he was twenty two, which won him the 1990 Yorkshire 

Post Best First Work Award and many other books such as City of 
Djinns, The Age of Kali, The Mughal Empire etc are also written 
by him. In 2002 he was awarded with the Mungo Park Medal Award 
by the Royal Scottish Geographical Society ‘for his outstanding 
contribution to travel literature.’ Now he stays in a farm house outside 
Delhi. He says that he has never been bored here (in India). But he 
does fear he has never understood this country. 


Since the Vedic ages, religion has been an integral part ol 
Indian culture and society. With the changed economy, transformed 
social structures, and multiple political configurations and especialy n 
with the globalised world, the impact on religion is clearly visible 
both in its perception and cognition. At one level ardent religious 
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followers sustain their faith in religion in this modern era and on at 
other level they raise questions about certain religious rites and 
practices. William Dalrymple in his latest travelogue Nine Lives: In 
Search of the Scared in Modern India has tried to explore these 
transitions and transformations in religion and religious perspectives 
by narrating and studying the life and life pattems of nine Indian monks, 
saints, preachers and religious followers from different sects and cults, 
By analyzing the religiosity and religious drive of these diverse 
representations he attempts to reconstruct and revisualize these religions 
in modern society and context. The stories are linked by Mr. 
Dalrymple’s driving question: “How is each specific religious path 
surviving the changes India is currently undergoing?” The book captures 
not just one aspect of culture or religion but it captures many divisions 
within society that contributes to its cultural exchange. 


The writer visits various parts of the country to interview and 
interrogate the nine religious personalities from diverse religion about 
their religious and spiritual life style and make them narrate their own 
story of enlightenment and salvation. Like a journalist he takes notes 
while they narrate their life. Despite their diverse attestation, faiths and 
beliefs, the common thread of religion and aim bind them. The narrative 
structure and style of the book is very simple. Dalrymple hears ofa 
character and then hunts him down, telling us of the first meeting. 
Then, having arranged to meet them again, he takes down their story, 
much like the anthropologists who used to travel the subcontinent 
recording the epics told by illiterates. He lets the stories do the work. 


The present paper within the construct of a religio-cultural 


ally frame analyzes how these lives are narrated and constructed in this 
ble book: How by traveling through almost all the parts of India and 
‘ous ©XPloring the various religious adherences intertwined through historical 
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references the writer has made his narrators reveal their innermoy 
intents and depict their pilgrimage; and which social, politica 
psychological or economic forces have made them choose this path 
orisita search for religious and spiritual enlightenment ? By juxtaposiy 
these narratives against religious and cultural background Dalrymp} 
foregrounds the religious transitions and transformations in the moden 


era. 


The map of India given at the beginning of the book show 
locations and religious sites of these diverse religious representation 
but many of them are dislocated and displaced due to their conviction 
and faith in a particular religion. The map clearly shows that these site 
are situated at the four corners of India and the manifestation of thei 
faith also differs but an invisible unity connects them all: religion 
whatever the form and image, it always answers human needs ft, 
reassurance in times of trouble, healing, averting misfortunes ami 
providing rituals that address the major passages and transition 
human life. Almost all of these characters have traveled themselves 
whether because of war or instinct, until they discovered some sortd 
tolerable existence propped up by faith. Dalrymple describes the live 
of these religious pilgrims with cool detachment, treating their detail 
as independent bits of information. 


Nine Livesis a travel book, but it is also a series of biographié 
which unpick the rich religious heritage of the subcontinent. The boð 
opens a window on to Hindu, Muslim and Buddhist traditions at 
practices that are little known in the West and increasingly marginali# 
in the new modern India. In one of his interviews when asked abd! 
why he chose to write about religion, he says that religion is a ve 
telling way into the human soul, and the human condition. He adi 


Tel 


pe 


as o k p rey 
that sex or love, religion is at least equally revealing and defining. H 
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further adds that in India, moreover, religions come with a fantastic 
civilisational baggage of philosophy, art, literature and poetry. 


The book opens with the story of a Jain nun Prasannamati 
Mataji, born in 1972 into a wealthy family of merchants in Raipur. A 
beautiful geographical description of Karnataka state is given at the 
onset of the story. To make the story authentic the writer provides the 
detailed historical background of Jainism: how was it originated; why 
did the state Karnataka acquire a special significance for Jains etc. He 
writes, “Jainism is one of the most ancient religions of the world, similar 
to Buddhism in many respects, and emerging from the same heterodox 
classical Indian world of the Ganges basin in the early centuries BC.” 
(Dalrymple, 7) The comparative analysis of Jain religion with Buddhism . 
and then with Egyptian Coptic monks renders the work more authentic 
and gives deep insight into the philosophical aspect of religion. To 
make the whole narrative as ‘true’ as a representation of ‘unaltered 
reality’ and to avert the allegation of authorial perspective and 
subjectivity, throughout the book Dalrymple refers to ancient history. 


| Inall the nine lives depicted by him he gives a detailed ancient historical 


background of the particular religion and then the representation of 
modem religion in the voice of these characters themselves explicitly 
brings out the cultural and religious conflicts and contradictions, 
transitions and transformations. 


When we are introduced with Prasannamati mataji, we 
perceive a sense of loss on her face and later on we come to know 


_ that she has lost her sadhu friend Prygomati, a companion, an associate 


of 25 years it is this wave of sadness that has submerged her. The 
whole story of Prasannamati revolves round her story of becoming a 
Jain mataji and then to her friend Prygomati. Her narration clearly 
reveals her love and attachment to her friend. When the narrator visits 
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her again to say good bye to her, she immediately reverts to the subjg, 
of Prayogamati, like a pigeon returning to its coop. She says, “She 
no longer here. I have to accept that reality. All things decay ay 
disappear in time.” After a pause she says “now my friend has gon 
for it is easier for me to go too. But why? I asked. You are not like sh 
was. Isn’t it an absurd waste of life? You are only thin 
eight.” (Dalrymple, 27) The close association and attachment betweg 
two mataji raises certain questions about the basic tenant of Jainism 
How sincerely and strictly do these modern religious people follo 
and adhere to their religion and religious boundaries? Do they hay 
complete faith in their religion or is it only a matter of convenience! 
Do people look at culture and religion also in same materialistic way! 
To what and which end is religion directed to? Does the outsider! 
perspective indicate towards an imperative to meditate or modify it 
constraints to accommodate the diversity of people needed for i 
work and a need to adjust with fast changing time and situation? Tk 


reader is perturbed at the value and significance of ancient faith an i 


religion. 


Detachment from all materialistic things and relationships! 
one of the principle tenets of Jainism, but Prasanmati’s love for he 
fellow nun is a kind of aberration of this principle. Her loss of interes 
in life after the self imposed death of her friend works at two levels- 
firstly it reveals the change of attitude in present times; secondly! 
points towards the dialectics of culture which allows modification al 
adaptation according to situation, place and time. As Greenblatt (1 995 
in his essay “On Culture” writes “Culture may be thus a web 0 
constraints, but at the same time it ‘functions as a regulator a 
guarantor of movement “(Green blatt, 480); culture is elastic enoud © 
to allow certain movements, modifications, alterations and adaptation’ © 
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Ibja, Travel writing provides a space to talk about cultural confusion, 
She to negotiate differences in cultures outside the world. During 
Y conversation with Prasanmati mataji about sallekhna- a great jain 
SO ritual to attain salvation they fast to the death’ a culmination of muni’s 
Et life as an ascetic. Prasanmati mataji says “itis what we all aim for, and 
hit work towards as the best route to Nirvana. Not just nuns-even my 
Wel grandmother, a lay person, took sallekhna. As a westem he is intrigued 
nisi. and skeptic about all these rituals, but at the same time he is impressed 
olloi and amazed at the firm conviction and faith of mataji in her religion, 


hav though unconvinced. These writers could never believe that the two 
ence different worlds can coexist together. But in the case of Dalrymple the 
way) flexibility is perhaps due to two reasons; firstly, his long stays in India 
der} have developed a kind of cultural understanding in him, secondly it 
ifyit indicates to a kind of change in the Orientalist attitude. 


? Th It provides an insider and outsider perspective. In one of the 
han! interviews he says, that he is not personally religious at all. He is 
increasingly a rational skeptic about miracles and the supernatural, 
but intrigued that people believe in them. He is interested in finding the 
ipsi; familiar in the unfamiliar. 
or he 
teres In the narrative “The Dancer of Kunnur” Hari Das is one of 
els- the most celebrated and articulate Theyyam performer :itis believed 
dlyi that once a year these theyyam performers are possessed by the spirit 
nant Of God ‘ Gods come down to earth, and dance’. The word ‘theyyam’ 
1995 is derived from ‘daivam’, the Sanskrit word for God. The ‘theyyam’ 
eb Performances, on the one hand are a cultural and religious expression, 


p an ON the other hand they address the hollow social caste and class based 


oug discriminations where these God incarnate who are worshipped for 
tion! three or four months a year are treated as outcaste and are prevented 
to use water of the wells which are dug up by them. The lives of these 
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outcastes are constructed in social constraints and constrictions; the 
boundaries are fixed and they are supposed to stay in them. The 
religious performances are a tool to subvert social hierarchy ang 
way to resist against discrimination, displacement and disparageme 
which these dalits have suffered through centuries. Hari Das beliey 
that “this obsession with caste infringements and abuse of upper cag 
or courtly authority, with divinity, protest and the reordering of relatio 
of power, is something that lies at the heart of this ritual form, and} 
sees theyyam as a tool and a weapon to resist and fi ght back again 
an unjust social system as a religious revelation (Dalrymple, 37)”. The 
cultural formations have boosted the morale of this community wh 
now find in theyyamm performance an outlet and vent for thei 
suppressed emotions. 


These cultural constructs which have become irrelevant earlk, 


have now acquired significance for political reasons. Political partic 
deploy them as a powerful manipulative weapon. Various Politic 
parties often capitalize on such religious rites and performances an 
empower themselves and their structure of domination and exploitatia 
within society. Different political parties have started supporting differed 
deities for the appropriation and furthering of their political and vesta 
interests. Through these cultural formation and expression politic 


intervene into the life of common man and divides the society inl 
class and caste. 


The Story “The Daughters of Yellamma” exposes degradé 
and pathetic lives of devadasis, a profession or we may call it i 
cultural residual’ which was earlier revered and looked at as divit 
has now tumed into a sex trade. Dalrymple by giving detailed and we 
researched historical, social and mythological references relates th 
degeneration of this ritual. Rani Bai, a devdasi, voices trauma of ht 


str 
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life when she says that she has lost her two daughters due to HIV 
infection at an early age. This profession has proved a death knell for 


| her as she herself also suffers from the same disease. The irony of the 


whole situation is that she as a young girl resisted this tradition of 
devadasi herself pushes her daughters into itsaying that there’s no 
alternative. These rites and rituals which were ways to express 
devotional and divine love in ancient times are now social evil and 
disease. In ancient times they were ‘symbol of fertility’ and considered 
to be auspicious. “In the middle ages, the devadasi were drawn from 
the grandest families in the realm, among them the princesses of Chola 
family- as well as from slaves captured in war (Dalrymple, 70)” with 


i These ‘temple woman’ who enjoyed certain privileges and had honored 


position in the society are now ‘straightforward sex workers’ and 
exclusively drawn from the Dalit Madar caste. The mythological 


, references are used to emphasize the divine values attached to these 
j sub-cultures. For the similarity of fate, these devdasis are considered 


to be daughters of Goddess Yellamma; both of them are rejected by 
all, cursed for crimes of love outside the bond of marriage and are 
leading a life without the protection of husband.’ The contemporary 
relevance and validity of these rites and ritual are interrogated and 
recently, the 1982 Karnataka Devadasi (Prohibition of Dedication) 
Act is passed to declare this practice as illegal and any priest found 
assisting such ceremonies will be severely punished. However, in 
modern times these religious expressions are now reduced to a source 
of livelihood and income. The poor who do not have any other means 
of income depend on it and give away their daughters as devadasis 
under the pretext of showing their allegiance to their religion and religious 
nites. 


Nine lives deviates from the travelogue form in its narrative 
Structure in the sense that the author does not present his own 


> E 
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experiences, events, incidents, impressions and interactions inhisoy con 
voice but presents the whole narration in the voice of the characte, a lit 
He does not reduce these characters into objects imposing his oy, unt 
perspective on them, but they are treated as human beings havin fan 
their own personality and voice. Though we feel the omnipresence, 
the author throughout the work. We find his doubts, his questions, h 
amazement and his gaze in each and every story. 
Gre 

Telling and retelling not only involves variations but aly 
reincarnations of the same character and in the case of these lives dy 
to the diversity of languages the writer has to seek help of peopled 
literary background from different languages to help him in talkingt 
his subjects as these interviews were taken place in eight differen 
languages. Dalrymple himself acknowledges them and expresseshi HO 
gratitude to them in accompanying him to these places. The use i 
diverse languages and social domains, diversity of individual voice, 
use of regional language gives a heteroglossic dimensions to the bok Wil 
and it also serve the sociopolitical purpose. Besides, it renders a kint 
of authenticity to the narrations. Throughout the book Dalrymple! 
deep knowledge of the culture is displayed and he develops a kindd Den 
intimacy with each interviewee. 


William Dalrymple through this diverse re-presentationd 
diverse cultures, sub-cultures, residual cultures depicts the revision 
and reformations, transitions and transformations in various religiou 
paths. The three representations analyzed here reveal the modification 
and modified attitude towards culture and religion in this vortex í 
India’s metamorphosis during this rapid period of transition. Despit 
these changes in outlook and perspective people do find solace ani 
comfort in religion and though these two worlds -materialistic a 
spiritualistic —have commingled with each other, yet the faith ani 
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SOW conviction still persist and as Dalrymple writes, “The water moves on, 
\cten_ a little faster than before, yet still the great river flows. It is as fluid and 
So} unpredictable in its mood as it has ever been, but it meanders within 
avin familiar banks.”(xv) 

ney 
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Sunita Jakhar “Ide 


Chetan Bhagat’s The Three Mistakes of My Life: 
A Post Colonial Reading 
relat 
“toc 
In placing the novel in the post colonial context, it is essenti of cc 


to keep in mind Frantz Fanon’s “three stages” which the literature of pr 
the colonized passes through : ager 


of B; 
First is a stage of assimilation, when the colonised, bewitch lime 
by the colonizers claim to cultural superiority, imitate thabut a 
literature and grovel for acceptance as cultural equals. Seconplace 
is the stage when, disenchanted with integration into culturednto | 
their contemptuous colonizers, they return to their old cultusSO™ 
roots. In the third stage they fashion a new and genuine! he t 
national culture, shaped loyalty to their rediscovered nationAUSt 
identity. (The Wretched of the Earth) elec 

coun 


In this context, Bhagat has written The Three Mistakes pred 


My Life from nationalistic motives. He has raised certain national isst? 
like communal riots, religion bias, misguiding the youth by politicia# 
and patriotism. Ali is made symbolic of Nationalism. Ali’s patrioti 


comes to light in his preference for India even at the temptation! 
comforts and luxuries in Australia. During conversation with Mr. cult“ 


"th 
Ali asks, “If T make it to the team, who will I play for?” (Bhagat, 1? 
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. The little boy is free from the grip of attraction to the country of the 
whites and is not in awe of the white men. He is surprised to hear 
‘Australia’ and gives his logic, “but I’m an Indian. I want to play for 
India. Not for anyone else” (Bhagat, 178). The spirit of India lives in 
the boy. He is patriotic to the core as he ends his encounter by saying, 
“I don’t want to be Australian in my next life. Even if I have a hundred 
next lives, I want to be Indian in all of them” (Bhagat, 179). 


Postcolonialism can also be understood through power 
relations between the native people and the whites. The term is used, 
“to cover all the culture affected by imperial process from the moment 

ent of colonization to the present day. This is because there is a continuity 
req of preoccupations throughout the historical process initiated by imperial 
aggression” (The Empire Writes Back, 1-2). Itis true in the context 
of Bhagat’s novel too. The whites i.e. the Australian team steal the 
tchei limelight wherever they go. They not only dominate the cricket scene 
thibut also have an aura around them as shown in the novel, at several 
conplaces they are treated as superior by Indians. The three friends sneak 
yreinto the stadium and, “the security guard relaxed as he saw us with 
ItusSomeone white. We must be important enough after all” (Bhagat, 139). 
inej The three friends have more faith in the Australian team. They trust the 
ionAustralian team more for testing the talent of Ali. Ish says, “if Indian 
selectors were up to the job, we wouldn’t1ose so many matches toa 
country with one — fiftieth the people” (Bhagat, 140). Ish confesses to 
a Fred “Thad to make sure Ali gets tested by the best” (Bhagat, 143). 
ssu? 
cia Even after the collapse of the British empire the hegemony of 
otist 2 whites continues, most prominently the American call centres 
on ominate India. As seen in One Night @ the Call Centre, the Indians 
y yet call centres work all night for their white masters on the other side 
ot the globe. Bill Gate’s Microsoft has given a new avatar to the third 
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countries, especially India. Now these computers have colonised 
Indian people. The prologue of The Three Mistakes of My Life begh (Th 
with Bhagat’s opening of e-mail account. Govind alias the businessm 
sends a suicide note to Bhagat via email. All this reveals that computa 31). 
have become an inevitable part of the young generation and itis; alte 


tight grip of its stern masters i.e. the computers. Bets 


Cricket was introduced in India by the British. Aamir Khe the. 
directed and starred movie Lagaan shows it in an interesting way,| gen 
all British colonies cricket offered and continues to offer a new varie dres 
of colonialism. Chapter one of the novel begins with a cricket matd 
There is a short view of the contemporary cricket players of the count 
as watched in one day international match of India vs. South Afra the I 
The three friends spend the day in a lazy way watching cricketonTl to sf 
Cricket fever is so contagious that even the shopkeepers in the mak Indi 
place could be seen celebrating victory of India. Realising the deat part 
of sports shop in the area the three unemployed friends plan to open! resic 
cricket shop, “since cricket is the most popular game in Belramptt like 
(Bhagat, 15). carr) 

bool 

Ambition is the quality of the colonizer. It was the ambition! three 
rule which was instrumental in ruling India for more than a fourhundt Dy P 
years by the East India Company. Govind too harbours inteni min 
ambitiousness. Having the qualities of a businessman he wishes! bear 
own a shop in a mall, “our shop has been doing good business but! your 
can’t grow unless we move to a new city location” (Bhagat, 25). 

diversifies the business and runs a stationery shop as well as mal 


tuitions and cricket coaching simultaneously. | 


and « 


The three friends belong to the native intellectual class wh as 
: ee, en 
Macaulay wanted to create among the Indians, “Indian in blood# 
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! colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect” 
“Bi (The Post Colonial Studies Reader, 430). Preference for branded 
M wear is evident as Govind wears, “fake Reebok slippers” (Bhagat, 
Ut 31). The three friends celebrate parties in the Western way by opening 
ISi bottle of beer. They address each other trendily as ‘dude’. They 
have no inhibitions in using words like ‘fuck’ which are a taboo in the 
native Indian context. Like the call centre employees in One Night @ 
Sh the Call Center, Bhagat has created youth who belong to the new 
Y.l generation preferring the Anglicised culture of the West in the form of 
tie! dress, mobiles, pizzas, beer, watching T.V. and girls. 
atel 
unt Though the Britons receded back to its shores but seeds of 
iia the British policy of divide and rule had sunk so deep that it continues 
1) to sprout. The novel presents the contemporary political situation of 
ak India where the BJP and congress are the two dominating political 
eat parties always at loggerheads. The three friends visit Parekhji’s 
pen residence at Bittoo mama’s invitation. The BJP gathering, “looked 
put like a Marriage party where only priests were invited. Most of them 
carried some form of accessory like a trishul or a rudraksha or a holy 
book” (Bhagat, 41). Parekhji, a hard core politician tries to lure the 
oni three friends in the BJP fold by narrating incidents of atrocities faced 
dn by poor Hindus. But the Macaulay brigade did not have an influential 
en Mind on seeing, Ali’s father in the party conspicuous for his Muslim 
esl beard some party-men called him Ali baba and shouted, “get lost, 
uty your traitor” (Bhagat, 154). 
Ji i 
nal Mamaji lost his only son Dhiraj in the mass murder at Godhra 
and blamed the Muslim fundamentalists. Mamaji gathered support 
and delineated a plan of action in order to avenge Dhiraj’s murder. 
po According to Fanon, “... the terms the settler uses when he mentions 
da the native are zoological terms ... when the settler seeks to describe 
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the native fully in exact terms he constantly refers to bestiary” (The, 
Wretched of the Earth, 42). Here the settler can be a metaphor for 
the superior. Mamaji has become super: ior only by means of large size 
of readily available party workers. The inferior is used for Muslims ag 
in the novel they are shown in minority and at this particular juncture 
they are not prepared to fight back the Hindu fundamentalists not only ee 
in number but also power. Chapter nineteen onwards in the Fanonian 
sense there is a hint towards ‘animalizing’ the inferior and the 
subordinate. Mamaji and his mob are not only intoxicated but also. £o; 
turn blind to humanity. Using abusive language he wants the three pre 
friends to handover the Muslim boy Ali. Powerful politicians like toc 
Parekhji turn thick skinned and simply get away by saying, “so what itb 
can I do?” (Bhagat, 227). doi 


Mamaji and his mob brutalized and animalised the inferion, sen 
i.e. the three friends as they were protecting Ali and were without” aly 
weapons. The foursome hid on the second floor, “the crowd hurled AI 
fire torches” (Bhagat, 231). Ali was scared , terrorized and broke into trie 
tears. Mamaji said, “I want blood. Give me the boy, or it will be hay 
yours” (Bhagat, 239). As soon as Mama’s minions reached the adobe Far 
of the three friends, they began a frantic search for the keys tothe giv 
bank vault where Ali was in hiding. Govind mentions, “the man (T7 
searching me ripped open my shirt pocket. He slapped me once and Au 
asked me to turn around. His nails poked me as he frisked me from jok 
top to bottom...” (Bhagat, 240). On seeing Omi slain with a trishul by TP 
mamji, Ish S look you animal, what did you do” (Bhagat 
243). Mamaji and his mob behaved in a bestial way and for years tht 


image of blood stained trishul haunted Govind. | Go 
wh 

Fanon points out, “there is a fact: white men considé a 

is 


themselves superior to Black men. There is another fact : Black me! 
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? want to prove to white men, at all costs, the richness of their thought, 


the equal value of their intellect ...” (Black Skin. White Masks, 10). 
In this context Fred is the white man and the three friends with Ali are 
the black men. Fred coolly uses Australian slangs like — burl, piece of 
piss, packed a wallop, mozzies, coldies, to siphon the python and the 
three friends not only try to learn these slangs but also use them after 
coming back to India. Govind calls mosquitoes as mozzies at Vidya’s 
house. There is a sense of superiority in Fred’s behaviour as revealed 
from his conduct. He does not let Ali bowl on the first day in order to 
break his pride. He is proud of Australian players and says, “we love 
to dominate opponents but also love a fight. When there’s a challenge 
it brings out the best” (Bhagat, 161). When he tells Govind that he is 
doing boring coach talk with Ish, “Ish’s chest swelled with pride as 
Fred had called him equal in role” (Bhagat 161). Again there is a 
sense of superiority when Fred says, “you want to know why Australia 
always wins” (Bhagat 161). Fred’s eyes lighted up as he said that the 
AIS gave generous scholarships and best facilities to the players. Ish 
tries to equate with the circumstances and says, “imagine what would 
happen if we could have this kind of training in India” (Bhagat, 163). 
Fanon describes the ‘“‘assimilationist phase” as “the native intellectual 
gives proof that he has assimilated the culture of the occupying power” 
(The Post Colonial Studies Reader, 158). At the restraunt with the 
Australians the three friends enjoy NCR (number of cans required) 
jokes on girls. Michael asks Omi to eat more proteins to which Omi 
replies that he guzzles two litres of milk everyday. 


A Fanonian reading can be applied to women characters Le. 
Govind’s mother and Vidya. Fanon writes, “face to face with this man 
who is ‘different from himself’, he needs to defend himself. In other 
words, to personify the other. The other will become the mainstay of 
his preoccupations and his desires” (Black Skin. White Masks, 170). 
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The native has no existence whatsoever unless s/he defends her/hi, Th 
presence by making the dominating other the “mainstay” of her/his inf 
“preoccupations” and “desires”. Here the native is Govind’s mothe Ah 
and the ‘other’ her husband who left her to marry another woman, per 
Since the husband was the ‘mainstay of her preoccupations ang bol 
| desires’ she spent months of crying with the neighbours and anothg The 
year she consulted the astrologers perhaps with a hope to maketh left 
‘other’ come back to her since she found it difficult to exist along Im] 
“string of grand aunts came to live with her” (Bhagat, 9) by thetim aga 
Govind was fifteen she had sold all her jewellery to make both eng 
meet: Hére Govind’s motheris victimized by two others i.e. the husband 
and the society as a woman in the Indian context has to play a roled 
subordination. Though the women have been domesticated and bount Ast 
to servitude but lately there have been paradigm shifts. The new 
generation women have been seen taking bold steps. The role of women; 
has become modern from traditional. Since Vidya transgressedthe Ast 
acceptable boundaries of friendship with Govind. She was kept, “unde 
house arrest. Her dad slammed her mobile phone to pieces” (Bhagat 
251). Vidya suffers because she is a woman but this kind of suffering Bh: 
is not faced by Govind. Spivak says, “... the ideological constructiot 
of gender keeps the male dominant. If, in the context of colonid 
production, the subaltern has no history and cannot speak, the subalten 
| as female in even more deeply in shadow” (Postcolonialism, 1449) 


[asp] 


Far 


Fan 


Vidya was sent to Bombay to do a PR course with th 
instructions not to speak to Govind again. The aim was to keep Vid! >P’ 
away from Govind for Fanon a negro cannot afford to be bold becaus 
boldness is the virtue of a master Fanon says, “a feeling of inferiority 
No, a feeling of nonexistence. Sin is Negro as virtue is White” (Blad 
skin. White Masks, 1390). The boldness on the part of the neg 


Vidya threatens the presence of the dominant/parents/family/societ 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Thi Through dominance and power the superior inflicts violence on the 
This inferior. Vidya was confined to her room & later sent out of 
the, Ahmedabad. Govind’s not responding to her SMSs must have left 
Nal, her heartbroken. Vidya invites this kind of treatment for her display of 
and! boldness by committing something forbidden by unmarried girl in India. 
th Thou gh India is no longer a colony but centuries of colonization have 
thi left some imprints of colonialism evident even in the absence of the 
On, Imperial power. Reading Bhagat’s The Three Mistakes of My Life 
tim against a postcolonial perspective is a fruitful exercise. 
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Quarterly English Journal 


U.D.Padamwar 


Tharoor’s Gandhi: 
A Study of His Novel The Great Indian Novel 


The Indian English novel owes far more to Gandhi than! 
generally recognized. The themes developed by Gandhian noveli 
are but theoretical applications of what the Mahatma preached, 
Indian English writings Gandhi has figured as a powerful force. Belt 
Gandhi’s emergence in the Indian freedom struggle Indian Engli 
novelists had lost touch with the contemporary social reality. Noveli 
like Bankim Chandra Chatarjee in Raj Mohan’s Wife, Sirdar Jogent 
Singh in Nur Jehan, S.M. Mitra in Hindupore, Dwijendranath Ne 
in Sacred Tales of India and A. S. P. Ayyar in A History Romant 
Ancient India etc. wrote under the influence of An glo-Indian wom 


novelists like G. H. Bell, Charlotte Cameron, Maud Diver, Us! 
Becket and Flora Anne Steel etc. 


Itis only when Gandhi appeared on Indian political sc® 
that Indian English fiction took a different and distinct turn with Mi 
Raj Anand, Raja Rao, R. K. Narayan and Bhamani Bhattachary! 
the 30’s and 40’s of the last century. With his love for the lowliest? 
the lost, Gandhi played a catalytic role, He proved a new liten 


possibility. He inspired creativity on a scale surpassed by none. Galt 
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appears as a character in Anand’s The Sword and The Sickle and 
Untouchable, R. K. Narayan’s Waiting for The Mahatma, K. A. 
Abbas’s Inquilab. He appears as a pervasive influence in Raja Rao’s 
Kanthapura, Chaman Nahal’s Azadi and The Crown and The Lion 
Cloth and K. S. Venkat Ramani’s Kundan, The Patriot. 


Gandhian ideas and ideals continued to dominate the Indian 
English novelists even beyond the 40’s of the century. In Kamala 
Markandaya’s Necter in a Sieve (1954) and A Handful of Rice 
(1960) we see the Gandhian concern for the lowly and the lost. In 
Nayantara Sahgal, Gandhian values are more pervasive and less 
explicit. A Time to be Happy (1957) embodies India’s starry eyed 
optimism after independence. Manohar Malgaonkar’s A Bend in the 
Ganges (1964) paradoxically exhibits Gandhi, an upholder of the 
Hindu-Muslim unity, a apostle of non-violence, an inspiration behind 
the partition of India. Chaman Nahal in Azadi (1975) explores the 
meaning of India’s independence accompanied by the tragedy of 
partition. He shows Gandhi as the architect of freedom and as a martyr 
of communal harmony. In The Crown and the Lion Cloth (1981), 
Nahal fictionalizes the life of Gandhi from 1915 to 1922, from Gandhi’s 
arrival in India from South Africa to his launching of the first non- 
cooperation movement. The novels in an epic delineation of the first 
phase of the Indian freedom movement under the charismatic leadership 
of the lion-clothed Gandhi, which shook the century-old pillars of 
British rule in India. 


One may ask what was it in Gandhian ideas that left so abiding 
an impression on Indian English novelists? Gandhian ideology lent these 
novels a frame of reference. It linked them to the soil. It took them to 
the roots of Indian culture. It created in them a social awareness and 
helped them to creatively interpret the social reality. It made them to 
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look at man as a social animal, an individual with his responses ay) \ 
reactions. It sent them searching for a national identity, It enable ES 
them to share their intellectual journey through modern westem; ideg 
back to the re-interpretation and renewal of life of Indian traditions 
Thus, Gandhi helped not only to recharge the political life of India by 
also to reorient Indian literary values. 


taug 
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ther 
Shashi Tharoor’s The Great Indian Novel exhibits a parod, toln 


of both the Mahabharata and contemporary Indian history, Ty fads 
principle characters of the Mahabharata are conceived as th The 
characters in the contemporary Indian history. In Tharoor’s nove diss: 
Gandhi has conceived as the great character of Bhishmain but. 
Mahabharata. Tharoor’s version of the historical account begin inter 
roughly from the time when Gandhi entered into Indian politics till of G 
time Mrs. Indira Gandhi returned to power after the fall of J anal, sequ 
Government. Gandhi is represented through Bhishma, also called Gang’ his g 
Datta to bring him nearer our times. Since like Bhishma he gavey The 
claim to power and governance of the country. not | 


Tharoor’s alternative version of history critically reassess 
therole of the leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Unec 
Chandra Bose, Mohamad Ali Jinah, Indira Gandhi, Jayaprakis COM: 
Narayan and Morarji Desai. Tharoor gives greater importance toti vers 
role of Gandhiji. The novel presents a compact but rounded porta oyu 
of the father of Nation whom contemporary Indian have failedtorel# CAm 
to their lives and hence consigned to the “mists and myths of pistor Was 
legend” (Tharoor, 47). The narrative depicts the unique manner a 
which Gandhiji mobilized the Indian masses to fight against colonialistf e 
by perfecting the weapons of non-violence, civil disobedience a 
truth. Itrecords how he used fasting not only as a means of brin gr folle 
his principles to life but also as a potent weapon toresist injustice. 
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Tharo 
Es a) fasting, in directing the strength of his convictions against himself, Gangaji 
lable, taught us to resist injustice with arms that no one could take away 
Nidey from us. Gangaji’s use of the fast made our very weakness a weapon. 
ition. qe captured the imagination of India in way that no speech, no prayer, 
dia by no bomb had ever done.” (Tharoor, 05) Gandhiji widened the mass 

base of the congress party by bringing ordinary men and women into 

the mainstream of the freedom struggle and thus gave anew orientation 
Jarod, to Indian nationalism. Tharoor also takes cognizance of his innumerable 
y. The fads like taking enema, toilet cleaning, celibacy and love for the cows. 
as tht The narrative holds Gandhi unequivocally responsible for Jinah’s 
‘nove dissatisfaction with the congress. “Karna was not much of a Muslim 
ma it but he found Gangaji too much of a hindu”.(Tharoor, 142) It is 
begin interesting to note that Tharoor deviates from the widely known account’ 
tillth: of Gandhiji’s death and presents the scene of the murder as a dream 
Jana, sequence in which Shikhandi (Nathuram Godse) his assassin exposes 
Gang! his personal and political weakness and declares him to be a failure. 
ave! The dying words of father of Nation is Tharoor’s narrative are thus 
not ‘Hey Ram’ but “I ... have ... failed’”’.(Tharoor, 234) 


sessi Tharoor’s version of India’s struggle for freedom is 
bhat unequivocally critical of Gandhi for loosening his control over the 
akat Congress party at a time when it was needed more. Gandhi. in his 
tot Version, was mistaken in allowing the issues of partition to be decided 
ort’ by the leaders like Nehru, Jinah and Mountbatten. The partition 
relat Camage, which led to the longest exodus in the history of mankind, 
toric Was stunning in its magnitude and sheer mindlessness. Gangaji, who 
ner Moved from one riot torn area to another and prayed for peace and 
jai “""'Y, Viewed the violence as a repudiation of his teaching and looked 
ea SUddenly old. In utter despair he started a strange and highly 
ngi" S oeni experiment in self restraint and self perfection with his 
e Ollower Sarah Moore. “She will lie with me, unclad and cradle me in 
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her arms, and I shall not be aroused. In the non-arousa] MOR 
satisfy myself that I have remained pure and disciplined.” (Tha | a 
228) ' 


In the midst of Independence day celebration, Gangajit 
most dejected man at the end of a prolonged struggle fell victim toy 
assassin’s bullet, confronted the celibate father of the Nation a 
denounced him for dereliction of duty. “You make me sick, Bhishn, 

Your life has been a waste, unproductive, barren. You are nothing hy 
an impotent old walrus sucking other reptile’s eggs, an infertile 
fool ... aman who is less than a woman. The tragedy of this count 
springs from you” (Tharoor, 232). The invective sum sup Gandhi’sli rad 
as a waste, a total failure. soc 


Gandhi is not a spent force even today; no one can ign anc 
him. The personality of Gandhi shall continue to interest the creatii hoy 
imagination either by the way of acceptance or by the way of rejectit libe 
of the ideals for which Gandhi stood. There is change in Gandhi san 
perspective as per the change in situation and writer’s attitude! lab 
Gandhi in the course of time. 
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hishm Social and Cultural Ostracism of Dalits: 

hing hy A Study of Modern Marathi Dalit Poetry 

rtile o} 

count Dalit literature which developed in early 1970s depicts the 
dhi’sii radical rethinking and sensitization of subordinated and subjugated 


social groups with relation to power and history. Dalit Literature is 

experience-based and they questioned the mainstream literary theories 
1 ign and upper caste ideologies. Shame, anger, sorrow and indomitable 
creat’ hope are the stuff of Dalit literature and their primary motive is the 
eject liberation of Dalits. Unfortunately, even though our scriptures neither 
andhe Sanctioned nor subscribed to any inhuman attitudes and division of 
itude! labour was according to the aptitude of people, and welfare of society 
results only when there is total co-operation and interaction between 
all classes, distorted notions led to unethical discrimination of Dalits. 
The paper shall be a study of English translations of poems written in 
their mother tongues in which the poets had made an attempt to 
delineate the feeling of protest and anger at the humiliation and 
discrimination suffered by Dalit poets .Baburao Bagul has pointed out 
nightly in the following poem entitled, “You who have Made the 


Mistake,” the stigma attached to “Untouchability’’:- 


1 Boot 


Those who leave forei gn lands, 
Embrace other tongues, dress in alien garb 
And forget this country 
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-Them I salute | 
And those who don’t forget, f ase 
And don’t change even after being beaten up for Centuries real 
-Such hypocrites I ask: 
What will you say if someone asked you- yi 
Whatis untouchability? Mat 
Is it eternal like God? aia 
What’s an untouchable like? What does he look like? pati 
Does he look like the very image of leprosy? forf 
Or the prophet’s enemy? ofu 
Does he look like a heretic sinner, a profligate or an atheis! ineq 
Tell me, and 
What will your answer be? own 
Will you reply with our hesitation? 
“‘Untouchable-that’s me?’ \ 
That’s what I say- mod 
You have made the mistake of being born in this country 9S 
Must now rectify it: either leave the country , thou 
Or make war! are € 
(Poisoned Bread, 1) *8% 
of or 
The primary motive of Dalit literature is the liberation of Dalit x 


Dalit writers express their experiences in the most realistic way” 4 ° 
using their native speech. Their language as well as images come frot 
their own experiences instead of their observation of Nature. Th 
language of mainstream literature presents the romantic view ofli “$ 
while Dalit poetry represents realistic view of life. Dr.C.B.Bhat int 
Hindi article, “The Aesthetics of Dalit literature” talks about Di 
Aesthetics. He writes: “The aim of Dalit literature is to protest agal ais ` con 
the established system which is based on injustice and to expose mol 
evil and hypocrisy of higher castes. There is an urgent need tog 
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a separate aesthetics for Dalit literature, an aesthetics based on the 
d bs 


real experiences of life.” 


Dalit literature is a protest against all forms of exploitation 
based on class, race, caste or occupation. The dalit poets of 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Andhra have drawn freely on regional forms, 
rural dialects and tribal languages, thus giving their poetry an intensely 
native idiom. Since dalit literature is closely associated with the hopes 
for freedom of a group of people, itis marked by revolt and negativism 
of untouchables who are victims of social, economic and cultural 
inequality. They rejected all role models, traditional literature, Eastern 
and Western critical theories and decided to create a literature of their 
own, an identity of their own. 


The political in such readings is seen as legacy of European 
modemity. Hence the emphasis in dalit political and intellectual writing 
on scientific outlook, rationality and other values of post- Enlightenment 
thought. Poems, short stories and autobiographies of dalit literature 
are experience based and they express the shame, anger, and sorrow 
against the age old oppression. So the language used is the language 
of outcastes and underprivileged of society and is replete with sarcasm 
and irony. It expresses the silent anguish and indignation of the 
Oppressed and it brings to focus the neglected, suppressed or 
marginalised aspects of experience, vision, language and reality. The 


diction is subversive as it challenges middle class notions of linguistic 
decency. 


Sethe om SR phase of Dalit writing seems to be more mature, 
complainin y p its concerns moe conscious of form ,less any and 
molested 8. Inthe world of Dalits, women are casually stripped and 

> men brutally murdered, and this has been going on for 
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centuries, generation after generation. They are particularly concen, 
about their daughters who must be married according to strictly impon; 
. custom and lead respectable and pious lives. The pathos of the Strug 

for survival has been elucidated effectively in the following poemi 

which a foetus in the womb is wondering whether to be born or noth 

born in a world in which there was no chance for a decent Living 

where even two square meals a day or even water for subsisteng 

and survival was not guaranteed.The poems by different Dalit write, 

from Poisoned Bread edited by Arjun Dangle depict the patheti 

condition of Dalits. Let us quote the text of a poem” To Be or noth 

Be Born” of L.S.Rokhade trans.By Shanta Gokhale: 


Mother you used to tell me 
When I was born 
Your labour was very long. 
The reason, mother, | 
The reason for your long labour: 
I still in your womb, was wondering 

. Do I want to be born- 
Do I want to be born at all 
In this land? 
Where all the paths raised horizonwards 


keep 
but to me were barred Pains 
Adar 
Your body covered India 
| With generations of dire poverty 
| Your head pillowed Í 
On constant need | 
You slept at night 


And in the day you writhed 
With empty fists tied to land 
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Sem, Flowing with wate 

IPOs; Rivers break their banks 

Ugo} Lakes brim over 

demi And you one of the human race 

‘Noth; Must shed blood 

Living Struggle and strike 

steng For a painful of water. 

writer 

atheti Is this land yours, mother 

noth Because you were born here? 
Isit mine 


Because I was bom to you? 
Must I call this great land mine 
Loveit 

Sing its glory? 


Sorry , mother but truth to tell 

I must confess I wondered 
Should I be born 

Should I be born into this land? 


This pathetic condition of Indian woman who struggle hard to 
Keep the family alive is delineated in the following poem “Labour 
Pains” by Baban Chahande and translated by Kumar Kitkar &Priya 
Adarkar - There is no season of rest-not even post-partum as the 
Indian woman conceives, gives birth and sets off to work again. 


-The mother in throes, 

her woes all over the sky, 

dimly remembers the time before she conceived. 
Through lanes and alleys she tramples 
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the bulge in her belly, 

to calm her intense hunger i 

with a mere handful. and 

When labour begins, her head holds a load, con 

and her eyes, a shadow of anxiety for food. i 

Under buring skies and hot, breathless wind RS 

rise the infant’s cries, ies 

Saying: world, now I see you for myself. an 

Thus she delivers , and her hands 

set fiercely to work again. 

Like the clouds, whose pangs 

take just a moment to subside. 

But Dalit poetry is not merely protest. There is also the eter 
emotions of love and sacrifice reverberating in it, as in this pos, 
‘Mother’, by Warman Nimbalkar: 

Dark, dark, slender body—this was my mother. 

-Drudged in the woods foe sticks from morning on. 

All we brothers, sitting, waiting, watching for her. 

And if she didn’t sell the wood, all of us slept hungry: 

And one day she died of hard work and left them wal 
though not without leaving a sweetness behind her: 

My eyes seek my mother, P 

Tstill grieve, ' 

I see a thin vendor of wood. : 

I buy her sticks. 
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Well, if the women struggled hard to keep family hearth buming 
and hard to start working immediately after delivering a child, the 
condition of men was none the better. The poor peasants were 
humoured to sing songs and entertain the so called influential elite of 
society but the irony is that they had to do it all on an empty stomach 
because they could not beg for bread! The following poem “Song” by 
Bhimsen Dethe translated by Vilas Sarang depicts this deplorable 


situation. 


As father carried stones upon his hand, 
the headman. Twirling his moustaches, used to say, “Hey, Kisnya 
let’s have a first-rate lavni!” 
he eter and my father would sing with his tattooed throat: 
11S por in his song 

there was the moon, and the sun, 

and flowers blossoming, sea-waves, 

an impassioned girl drunk with love... 

Sweat- stained hands clapped; 


There was applause all round. 


Ty. My father was touched, was filled with gratitude. 
Walking home he groped towards the song of bread 
1 waill that he never could sing. 


Arjun Dangle gives a harrowing picture of their wretchedness 


ee entitled ‘Chhavni Hilti Ha’, (“The cantonment begun to 
Shake’) 


V 


[i 


We fought with crows, 
Never even giving them the snot from our noses. 


A >] 
S we dragged out the upper lane’s dead cattle, 
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Skinned it nearly 
And shared the meat among ourselves, 


<e 


They use to love us then. 
We warred with jackals—dogs—vultures—kites 
Because we ate their share. 


Not only food, even water is not easily available. Cons 


this beautiful poem, “The City’, by Daya Pawar . It begins likethi, sch 


dec 
One day someone dug up a twentieth century city So. 
And ends on its observation. poe 
Here’s an interesting inscription: Pri 


‘This water tap is open to all castes and religions’. 
What could it have meant: 

That this society was divided? ` 
That some were high and others were low? | 
Well, all right, then this city deserved burying— 

Why did they call it the machine age? 

Seems like the Stone Age in the twentieth century. 


They are Untouchables who invite death if they dare tog 


their thirst from a common pond. Even the Brahmin’s godis not 
god.( children of a lesser god)! He doesn’t accept their supplie% 


He is not even capable of feeling their misery. Keshav M 


esht 


challenges this god in ‘One Day I Cursed That...God’, in these wor 


Would you wipe the sweat from your bony body j 
With your mother’s ragged sari? 

Would you work as a pimp 

To keep her in booze? 

O, father, oh God the father! 
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You could never do such things. 


First you did need a mother. 
One no one honours, 

One who toils in the dirt, 
One who gives and gives of her love. 


The only relief from poverty is by sending their offspring to 
school so that education might increase their chances of gaining a 
decent living. The poor peasant is ready to do anything for the master 
so as to ensure that the boy be sent to school, as is revealed in the 
poem “Send my boy to school” by Waman Kardak and translated by 
Priya Adarkar. 


Send my boy to school 
Lord and master 

Itell you 

Send my boy to school 


We may be terribly poor 
Famine may knock at our school 
I'll see that he gets to school 
Send my boy to schoo! 


Ifthe leg of your garment is rent 

l promise to patch and mend 

For my garment, my needle’s the tool 
Send my boy to school 


If my clothes are torn, what do I care? 


My boy must never go bare 
Wh 


at use do I have for a jewel? 
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Send my boy to school. ( 
f 
“There is confusion is the school going child as to what langy 
he should use. There is an anti-brahminical expression in the py 
“Which language should I speak” by Arun Kamble and translate 
Priya Adarkar. 


Chewing totters in the badlands 

My grandpa. 

The permanent resident of my body, 

The household of tradition heaped on his back, 
Hollers at me, 

“You whore-son, talk like we do, 

Talk, I tell you!” 


Picking through the Vedas p 
His top-knot well- oiled with ghee, iei 
My Brahmin teacher tells me, 


“You idiot, use the language correctly.” 
Now I ask you which language should I speak? 


The pathos of being ostracized as an illegitimate chil 
enunciated in the following poem “An Ultimatum” by Yash? 
Manohar and Trans. By Charudatta Bhagwat where the opp 
sufferer is fed up of being burdened with a life filled with hopeless 
and disgust. 


See this row of sunsets in the cracks of my eyes i 
Tell me how to live if each moment one dies, 


In this decisive darkness I seek for words , brother 


The sky here owns not a spot 
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4 that would afford a shade 
f 


to my beheaded breaths 
tangy The roads, look strange, brother, 
the po. and so is in the air 
aSlated! The rains do not let me 


Break into a moonlight clear 

What kinships should I dwell on for a moment 
as I draw a covering of ocean over me 

I feel a foreigner among the people 

Bearing the burden of such a bastard life 


..Tell me how to live as I die at each moment’s tum 
The following is a poem with an element of Marxism, a pathetic 


„reflection on the glaring disparity between the haves and have-nots in 
| the following poem by Uttam Kolgaonkar, translated by Vilas Sarang 


He was born here 

But didn’t belong to here; 
e chil Didn’t strut about 
Yash dressed in flashy clothes, 
spores wearing his hair long. 
eles When the people here 

Were busy building 


Taller and taller houses, 


He sat alone in the woods 
j Beneath a tree 


Speaking softly 
To the sea in his heart 


W 
hen he entered the town 
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Taking notice of none; | 
The people eyed him, | re 
Whispered amongst themselves T 
And laughed like glass cracking. Fak 
His house, made of earth, ka 
Looked so puny bei 
Amongst the town building! Re 
He went inside evel 
And shut himself up. 
Then he saw 
That the rear wall of his house 
Had vanished 
And the whole sky 
With its thousand eyes 
Had invaded the house. ` 


A homegrown movement of the Untouchables. Dalii 
opposed to all notions of caste and class, but it also suspect 
intellectuals of the left as well as Marxist ideologies who treat Mant 
itself as a dogma rather than a science. Such people assume the 
of Marxist pundits, and Untouchables cannot afford to trust put 
The theoretical variety of revolutionaries cannot even imagi 
predicament these wretched people live in. Namdeo Dhasal cris? 


Shan 
This world’s socialism, Exist 
This world’s communism 
And all those things of theirs, Í 


We have put them to the test 
And the implication of this— 
Only our shadow can cover our own feet. 
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Their suffering is not just the suffering of the individual, and 
there is nothing romantic about it. Their problem is neither ideological 
an philosophical. They do not seek poetic beauty. Similes, metaphors 
and symbols are not important. The reality of their life is too hideously 
shocking, beyond the capacity of fantasy or imagination. Their tragedy 
is universal, trampling them down and disfiguring their humanity. 
Narayan Surve makes an ironical comment on the champions of 
revolution and their rhetoric in his poem, “Karl Marx’: 


In my first strike Marx met me thus: 

I was holding his banner high on my shoulder. 

The other day he stood listening to my speech at the gate, in 
the meeting,—now 

We alone are the heroes of history, of all the biographies too, 
henceforth... 

He was the first to applaud, then 

Laughing boisterously 

He put his hand on my shoulder and said: 

“Are you a poet or what... 

Nice... very nice... 

I too liked poetry 

Goethe was my favourite. 


In the poem “Exhalation” by Narendra Patil translated by 


Sh À : noe 
anta Gokhale there is an expression of experiencing a claustrophobic 
existence, 


Buthow long can this bird 
Remain in this dungeon 

Whose very walls tremble 
With his every exhalation? 
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Such a life of oppression and suffering creates a fly 
revenge and is instrumental in the making of Rebels and Activis 


In Dalit poetry there is a voice of protest and a deman} 
of human rights. The Dalits are burning with a desire for revenge’) 
anger is reflected in “You Wrote From Los Angeles”, by Daya 


cla: 
rev 
alie 
dar 
How did we ever get to this place 

This land which was never mother to us? 

Which never gave us even the life of cats and dogs? per 
[hold their unpardonable sins as witness Say 
And turn here and now. 

A rebel 


I’m the sea: I sour, I surge. 
I move out to build your tombs. 
The winds, storms, sky, earth. 


~~ 


These people see the class war that is going on atthe g 
level as irrelevant to their cause. Class war is a long-term sin 
People like themselves have neither the time nor the patience tor 
for the tide to turn. 


Don’t be in a hurry for revolution. 

You are still very small. 

Your ability to resist 

The atrocities, boycotts and rapes | 
That go on every moment 

Has become nil 

Comrade 

Tomorrow’s sunis yet to rise 
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feel Sleep undisturbed until then... 


Many of those belonging to the socially ostracised and deprived 
leman classes had converted to Buddhism and embraced its tenets as is 
cnge. revealed in the poem “Thathagata”:” Ask no questions, questions are 
ayaP alien to me,/ do not know myself/ Out there, there was nothing but 


darkness and rocky muteness.” 


There is a poet who sympathizes with Yashodhara’s plight — 
S? her loneliness and feels that she should also be revered like a Sita or 


Savitri: 


You who lost husband and son 

Must have felt uprooted 

Like the tender banana plant... 

You should have become famous in purana and palm- leaf 
Like Sita and Savitri 


~~ 


tthe gl 
m strig The pathetic condition in which they find themselves makes 
cei them long for migrating to a place where they would be treated with 
` respect and love where they could find as a roof above their head and 
a decent burial after death. 


Let us go to some country, brother, 
Where, while you live, you will have 
A roof above your head, 
And where, when you die, there will at least be 
A cemetery to receive you. 
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Ananalysis of the poems shows that r ight from birth, dedi, 
arise as to the legitimacy of birth, then there is struggle for foots 
survival, and the desire to gain knowledge against all odds and 
find that at every stage there is social and cultural ostracism, Aj lt 
plea for equality of rights falls on deaf ears and even Marxism deyi 
its tall claims of equality for all does not seem to be of much help 
them. Soultimately in utter despondency of not having gained anythi 
in life a poet makes a pathetic request that he be given a decent by 
atleast after death. It is unfortunate that in a land where our religi 
has always granted equal status to all human beings ,a considera 
number of people feel culturally and socially ostracized. To add ful; 
fire they have a strong feeling that it is religion which is causingt 


sort of caste divide and the resultant suffering. Itis unfortunate becas 


our religion teaches us that we are children of the same father Praja: 
and that we should always perform good deeds and learn and spri, 
the Vedic principles . 


We as Indians should pledge to remain a single unit andri 
become fragmented under the influence of divisive forces. Theret 
been politicization of religion and this has proved to be detriment 
We should not further divide but should follow a’policy of inclusivet® 
and coalesce to become a strong, single unit. It is not with a policy! 
rejection and revenge as is revealed in the following poem: "ref 
your culture/I reject your Parameshwar centred tri -adition/I reject)” 
religion based literature.”( Marathi Dalit poem). But with a polit! 
acceptance that we can bring about a change for the pelle 
Parameshwar or Shiva is also called Mahadeva which means a T 

Lord of Lords’ and is himself the Nishada, (untouchable- onë cat 
perceive him through any of the senses). In the famous Rudani 
chanted, “nishadebhyascha vo namo”, meaning “I bow dow! oh 


X n r ; a ship 
Nishada”.Lord Shiva , who is one of the most widely W% 
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is also the Lord of the outcastes and tribals- kirata. 
Those who practise untouchability need to ponder :while they worship 
shivaat home, they treat humans in an inhuman manner. The Upanishads 
categorically declare that every human being is divine irrespective of 
caste, creed or family descent. There is nothing wrong in what the 
Gita said or what Manu said, there is something wrong in our 
understanding and implementation of the same. Itis unfortunate that 
caste system is wron gly understood to be based on birth and not on 
aptitude. Social ostracism has sprung from this misconception, and so 

called lower castes have been exploited and treated as outcastes, 


down-trodden, polluted, marginals. 


The most misunderstood, misused and misrepresented 
institution in India is the caste system. The misinterpretation and 
interpolation of some of the smritis have also contributed to this. Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of Arya Samaj and Aurobindo Ghosh 
have contributed a lot to sorting out the misrepresentation. However, 
only the atrocities committed in the name of the caste system have 
been highlighted in the press and media. The reforms as well as unity 
among the people of various castes and backgrounds that has happened 
in the past and is happening through the efforts of many saints have 
gone largely unreported and it is to be noted that as far as solution is 
concerned, revenge is not the solution because revenge shall continue 
endlessly. so solution is neither in revenge nor in revolt. Solution can 
only be achieved by a thorou gh understanding that we are all atoms of 
ihe seule God or Paramatma as he is called and that service to humanity 
18 Service to God or Narayan who is manifest in all of us. 


ae The often misinterpreted Rigveda version of Purusha Sukta 
ins thus: 
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A thousand heads Purusha, a thousand eyes, a thot 

feet.(The Supreme embodiment exists through every mind, evea i disg 
gh every limb). On every side Mal 

and is working through every ry pervading eat 

fills a space ten fingers wide. (He exists pervading the whole Univer, 

All these are verily Himself - whether they existed in the past, exit 

in the present or yet to come into existence. He confers immortaliy, 

all these. This is His splendor. He, the Supreme, manifests liket 

(en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Purusha_Sukta ) 


The ancient Vedic scriptures have beautifully depictedhy 
the four different castes form one body of society and related them: 
the various parts of the human body. Let brahmana representhes 
power of thought and discrimination, the head represents t 
intellectuals, let kshatriya represent His arms - power of protects 
and preservation, let vaishya represent the thighs - power of acquist, 
and distribution, let shudra represent feet - power of supporta’ 
movement of the Supreme person. Moon emerged from His mi 
sun from His eyes, Fire and King of Gods from His mouth, and Wi 
God from His breath. From His navel emerged Space, Heavenite Bra 
His head, earth from His feet and directions from His ears. Thisw the 
the world came into being. The Vedas have given equal statusa 
honour to all the communities, as different parts of the same body 
not be labelled as being good or bad. Among the bodily parts, jtist 


feet of God that is usually worshipped in the temples and rituals z 
than any other part of his body. A 
Ẹ 


| by. 
The rishis and the vedas say ‘vasudeiva eutumbakam-, Í a 


means the entire world is world is your family. So how can onej” 
treating the Dalits as outcaste and not as a part of oneself? Toex® BD hin 
people from the social structure is going against the vedas, which 
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oug disgrace to the tradition. Soma more quotations from the Ved, The 
harat . Bhagavad Gita and Bhagavat Puran are as follows: 


à 


Veye Mahab 


> Canthi 
niver From the Supreme Being arise the Holy Sages, 
Exis From the Supreme Being arise these Kshatriyas, 
tality; From the very same Supreme Being are born the Brahmins, 
liket From the Supreme Being arise the food producing third caste 
(vaishyas). 
The Supreme Being is also the Shudras serving the Kshatriyas, 
cted ho: 
d them: ... The Supreme Being is the fishermen, 
nit heal The Supreme Being is the servant, 
ents t The Supreme Being indeed is these gamblers. 
rotect Man as well as woman originate from the Supreme Being. 
quis, Women are God and so are men” 
porte Atharvaveda (Paippalada Samhita)8.9,8.10 
Jis mit 
and We “If one’s birth were to decide one’s caste, then all should be 


venfté Brahmins because all human beings have one Father- Prajapati(God, 
This, the protector and master of all creation).” 


tatusi Shukraniti: chapter | 
body 
S, itis? As against the absolutization of birth within the caste order, 


als’ the Varna Vyavastha that the Vedas envisage, base itself on action, 
talent and aptitude (guna, karma, swabhava). This is clearly 
expounded in the Purush Sukta of Rigveda. It was further supported 
akami by Lord Krishna in the Gita where he maintaine: chatur varnyam 
pej "a srishtam guna, karma, vibhagashah. Vedic faith envisages a 
0 excl dynamic Social order in which every individual is free to exercise herself 


chibait himself fully, and attain maximum growth and fulfillment. Itis a society 
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characterized by equality of opportunity which is incompatible, 

birth based privileges. Srimad Bhagawad Gita says, ) The 
obst 
arava HAT TER MOR HRINTTA: | F 
tat 
Te parai HH [ AGUAS | | ext 
- 21h 233 aan: staan, peri 
pen 


( The four castes have emanated from Me, by the diff, a gi 
distribution of qualities and actions. Know Metobe thea him 
of them, yet actionless and inexhaustible.) Ret 

Bhagavad Gita Ch4, 1:1 


The most important choice that every human being musth: 
is the right to choose his temporal and eternal destiny. Once giz 
and karmas (actions) rather than birth becomes the basis for evalu 
an individual becomes free to be a brahmin or a shudra. Tum 
brahmanism into a label of birth has emptied it of all its significa: 
The caste system has robbed the Indian society of its dynamusmé 
has been mainly responsible for our successive subjugation by ext 
forces. 


The Mahabharata defines the varna qualities thus: Ht va 
whom you find truthfulness, generosity, absence of hatred, mo Nir 
goodness and self-restraint, is a brahmana. He who fulfills theo agı 
of a knight, studies the scriptures, concentrates on acquisition Unt 
distribution of riches, is a kshatriya. He who loves cattle-b pret wh. 


agriculture and money, is honest and well-versed in scriptu, Wwa; 
gai apl 


vaishya. He who eats anything, practises any profession, 18 i 
is asi yi? 


rules, and takes no interest in scriptures and rules of life, 1 
Mahabharata IT, 180.20 
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The higher the varna, the more rules of self-discipline are to be 
t= 

observed. Hence, a jati could collectively improve its status by adopting 

manding rules of conduct, e.g. vegetarianism. Manu says: “The 


ild make it compulsory for all to send their children of both 


more de 


State shou 
sexes to school at the said* period and keep them there for the said** 


period till they are thoroughly well-educated. It should be made a 
penal offence to break this law. In other words, let no child - whether 
a girl or a boy - be allowed to stay in the house after the 8th year; let 
him remain in the seminary tll his Samavartana time, [i.e. the period of 
Return home and let no one be allowed to marry before that.” Manu 
7:152. Again says Manu:- “Of all gifts (that one can bestow on another) 
- water, food, animals ( as cows, and buffaloes), sesamum seeds, 
land, clothes, gold, and butter, etc. - that of the knowledge of the 
Veda is the best and the noblest.” Manu 4:233 


Hinduism is the most accommodative of all religions. We have 
always accepted knowledge and wisdom from whichever quarter it 
arose, without questioning as to who was the preacher. For example, 
if we examine the names of our rishis we find that Maharshi Valmiki, 
was a hunter and robber, who later created the epic Ramayana and 
and Maharshi Ved Vyasa, was a fisherwoman’s son, who gave us the 
Vedas, Puranas, Mahabharata and Shrimad Bhagvatam .Kabirdas, 
Who was born a Hindu and brought up by a Muslim weaver Niru and 
Nima. He said- “Never ask a saint his caste or creed.” Saint Raidas, 
à great saint belonged to the cobbler caste, which was considered 
“ntouchable as per the prevailing social order of the day. Sant Namdev 
Who was one of the pioneers of the Bhakti movement in Maharashtra, 
a actually born in a tailor’s household, in the town of Pandharpur- 
“place of pilgri mage in Maharashtra. 
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Swami Dayanand had quoted a verse from the Yajur Ve N mew 
authorizes all men to study the Veda and hear it read:-God sayg..! quart 
[have given this Word (i.e., the four Vedas) which is the Woy 
salvation* for all - brahmans, Kshatryas, vaishyų 
shudras, women, servants, aye, even the lowest of the low, so sha 
you all do, i.e., teach and preach the Veda and thereby acquire 
knowledge, practise virtue, shun vice, and consequently Deing fi, 
from all sorrow and pain, enjoy true happiness.” Yajur Veda 269 
Caste untouchability never existed in the Vedas. Any typ 
discrimination, whether based on caste, religious beliefs, gende 
economic status, is inhuman and needs to be censured. On theg 
hand, it has to be condemned and on the other, it is not healty 
unnecessarily nurture ill-feeling and hatred between communitis, 
the Ishovadino Upanisad itis stated, “anoraniyan mahatomain 4 
aatmasya janato. ” (God is manifest as smallest of smallestatt 7 
and largest of large atoms.) Only such a realization can save the hus 
race from atrocities committed towards one another. It is unforte 
that in all these debates it is religion and religious sentiment which th 
hurt and we need to preserve the sanctity of the religion and thes a 


of the people by undoing the damage done by misin t fem 
vali 


religious scriptures by vested interests to fragment society fo acca 


hidden agenda-of divide and rule. the | 
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a26) The Concept of Shakti: 

j ik Man-Woman Relationship in Hinduism 

gender ; 4 f ; 

mi The paper traces the concept of Shakti as found in the various 

realty schools of thought of Hinduism, and explores how this concept has 

ma contributed in forming the traditional Hindu view of the nature of the 

amain feminine and the subsequent role of woman. The paper also argues 
_ that the Hindu gender relationship must be viewed and theorized 

A differently from that of the West. 

ifort soe . a 

stich? There is no denying the fact that feminism in India is to be 

ite a theorized differently from that of the West, for historical circumstances 

sta and allies in India make women’s issues different from the WEED 

fort feminist rhetoric. In India the idea of woman as ‘powerful’ is 


accommodated into patriarchal culture through religion. Besides, unlike 
the West where the notion of “self” rests in competitive individualism, 
in India the individual is usually considered to be just one part of the 
gmat larger social collective, dependent for its survival upon cooperation 
and self-denial for the collective good. The tradition in the West to 

nika TA power with the masculine is not at all a universally held outlook. 
i} e Devi concept of Hinduism offers a fresh and radically different 
es to the issue of power and feminine. Shakti, synonymous 
be ie Sreat Devi or the Great Hindu Goddess is exclusively a feminine 
Principle. As such she is omnipresent in Hindu society through her 


wre: 


provi 
15. 
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many forms. Shakti has ESE peen a living for E throughout, oe 
history of Hinduism. This is evident po the presence of godi a 
throughout the long literary traditions of India. In the Rigvey is 
example are mentioned 40 goddesses. Uses: picts Saray 
goddess of wisdom; Ushas; the dawn; Aditi, who is depicg 
Dies ( Rigveda, 10.7.2) The very word gen itself appeanų Divi 
the Rigveda some 12 times. Two of us Shakti words derivi God 
‘Shaktivat’ and ‘Shakman’ appear twice and five times respect; femi 
Part of the Rigveda is named as Devi Sukta and is certa the 
recognition of Shakti as a cosmic principle. In Ramayana Sht acce 
called Devi. In Mahabharata there are two hymns dedicatedit, The: 
The various manifestations of the goddess are ubiquitous throug Case 
the Puranas; the Devi Bhagvad Purana is entirely dedicatedi) part 
Itis indeed very difficult to find a piece of Hindu literature wher! 


is no mention of feminine power. \ a 


ea 


The Shad- Darshanas of Hindu philosophy mi 
recognized the existence of woman as Devi, a form of Snail F 
philosophy consists of three models of man-woman relation 
The Brahma- Maya Model (ii) The Purusha- Shakti Modelar 
The Shiva- Shakti Model. These are not mechanical models butor 
ones. The Shiva- Shakti Model of Shakta philosophy refersto# si 
of life where woman’s position is stronger and more pronous of C 
Purusha- Prakriti Model gives more importance tothe ati and 
between man and woman. As Maya is non-different oni AN 
the Brahma- Maya model does not give any separate statust0™ 


A isthe 
Central to Shiva- Shakti Model Of Shakta Philos i Go 
that the world is produced by the female element ai j 6 
considered as the form of Shakti. Here woman is con wi © 
f thing. She is neither inert nor jikeug j mal 

the mother of everything. She is net but 


ATS Soe E 
living and intelligent. She is not the object of enjoy™ 


main. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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she is an enjoyer, an agent. She is not an obstruction to liberation but 
isanaidin liberating the self. The realization of self is also the result of 
the awakening of a power which is called Kundalini. 


The idea of Shiva/ Shakti is seen mirrored in the concept of 
Divine Consort. According to Hindu teachings Shakti, i.e. Devi or 
Goddess cannot exist in vacuum. Almost every Hindu God has a 
feminine companion, a consort, a goddess. Vishnu, for example, has 
the goddess Shri(Lakshmi) as his eternal companion. Shiva is 
accompanied by Parvati, Brahma by Saraswati, Krishna by Radha. 
These goddesss-consorts are said to personify nothing less than the 
essential energy of the god. So integral is the relationship between a 
particular god and his Shakti that one is thought incapable of existing 
without the other. Frank Morales writes” Shakti is embodied in the “1” 
of his name. According to the grammatical rules of classical Sanskrit, 
ifa consonant is not followed by a vowel, itis automatically assumed 
that this consonant is followed by the vowel “a”. Consequently, without 
this “i” in his name, Shiva becomes Shava, or a lifeless corpse. Thus it 
is the feminine principle that is the animating force of life itself. 


The Hindu Divine constitutes both the feminine and the 
masculine;this is also illustrated in the image of Ardhnarishvara, the 
representation of God as being half man and half woman. Veneration 
of God necessarily entails veneration of the Goddess. Hindu Gods 


| and Goddesses are mutually dependent upon each other. The story 


involving the creation of Devi, found in Devi Bhagvataa Purana 
illustrates the intimacy and mutual dependence of Hindu God and 
Goddess (IX, 2,12-23). According to this account Krishna was at 
oe fume, the only being in existence. Desiring to create the universe, 
= ee) ns two parts, the left being female and the oe 
none other than Radha,the eternal consort an 
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he 
Shakti of Krishna, who is described as being the Mule Praktitig, 
root source of all existence. From the conjugal sport of Rath 3 
Krishna a golden egg was born that was the repository of the mar in 
from which our universe was created. Creation is thus depicted phe 
Devi Bhagvata Purana as proceeding from Krishna through Ry ma 
The feminine, Shakti is crucial and indispensable in the creationg E 


universe. a 


: forn 
The relationship between the Hindu God and Goddessis 


of the wielder of Power and Power itself (i.e. Skaktiman and Sha 
One is meaningless without the existence of the other. While is fu 
possessor of the power is the guiding force as to the power's diret 14; 
and purpose, itis the power itself, which provides the ability topett and 
any task. Srivatsa Goswami (1985) explains this concept thus: a if 
the transcendental plane this functional duality implies the splitt and 
Absolute into power or potency (Shakti), the subjective compt forr 
and the possessor of power (the Shaktimaan), the objective ont! hust 
the phenomenal plane too there exists such a duality.” Thus, thel to ac 
and the Devi are the able and the ability. her: 
; inde 
There are several traditions in India that teach that liber the; 
can be achieved by the proper utilization of the feminine pu pe 
within; Kundalini Yoga is one such tradition. According to Kut® phe 
Yoga Philosophy, Shakti resides at the base of the spine in thefor ie 
the Kundalini energy. The goal of this path is to raise thes? 7 > 
centers (chakras) of the subtle, or astral body. As each energ E 
is open, the sadhak achieves higher levels of spiritual r ealizatt x 
power. When this Shakti reaches the top Chakra Jocated at e M 
of the head, full liberation and full elizion are achieved. TMS Ach 
is known as the union of Shiva and Shakti. indi 
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akitin Shaktism, dedicated to the great goddess Kali (most influential 
adha in Assam and West Bengal and found throughout India) is another 
1e ma henomenon reco gnizing the superiority of the feminine over the 
D1Cted i masculine. In Shaktism it is believed that Shakti evolves herown being 
uh at into 36 tattavas, Or constituents of reality, in order to create the universe. 
cationi The present diversified universe is nothing less than the creative 
manifestation of the uncreated goddess Shakti. Shakti, both in the 
formof this world and the human body is in fact the vehicle for salvation. 
ddessis 
and Sha: Hindu literature, unlike the majority of the Western literature, 
t. Whikt is full of accounts of heroic, strong and brave women. For example in 
I's dite Mahabharata we find Draupadi, a brave and iron-willed woman; 
y topet and Kunti, who perseveres with her honour and her faith intact despite 
tthus: a life riddled with tragedies. In the Ramayana, we meet Sita, the wife 
le split} and Shakti of Rama, an incarnation of God. Though arranged marriages 
comp form the norm of Hindu society, we find that Sita chooses her own 
tive ot husband in a Svayamvara ceremony. She, of her own free will, chooses 
us, the to accompany Rama to the forest when he is sent into exile. It shows 


her strength and commitment to loyalty. She continues to display her -- - 


independent nature even in the forest; she convinces Rama to chase 

jat libe the gold-spotted dear and not to kill the Vanacharas. Hindu literature, 
ine prisas a matter of fact, is repelete with such examples of heroic women. 
to Kub The Hindu women have risen to heights within various monastic and 
nthe fie Ligious structures, parallels of which would have been unheard of in 
pesee Western literature and society until only recently. One text ofthe 
negy Ës veda(V,28) reveals that there was a female Rishi, or revealer of 
alizatoo**ted tuth, known as Vishvara. There were also women philosophers 
Lat thet uch as Vachaknavi, who debated Yajnavalkya, of Upnishadic fame. 
Thise® La famous Samskrit grammarian makes a distinction between 
ee Gn wife of a teacher) Acharyaa (a lady teacher) and thereby 

© that women were accepted as spiritual leaders. Women 
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saints such as Andal and Mirabai initiated Bhakti movement, Wy} Hir 
have continued this long tradition of spiritual leaders to this day. l 
include Gurumayi, Amritanandamayi, Merra Maa, etc. Such re 
to the feminine, unfortunately, is not visible in the westem worl 
this day, for example, women are barred from the priesthoodin; Sh 
Roman Catholic Church. It is only in the latter third of the tweni 
century that a reemergence of the feminine has begun to take play 
European and American societies. Sel 


The Shakti Concept of Hinduism recognizes women 
personifications of the feminine aspects of divinity. Accordingly: Su 
Earth is also the living personality of our collective Mother. Theprs 
times of violence and sufferings call for the reemergence of the com: 
of the sacred feminine power of God, of Shakti so that all thee 
may be eradicated. In brief, the concept of Shakti makes it evi! 
that the idea of woman as powerful is being accommodated! 
patriarchal Hindu culture through religion. 
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Savitri: trans 

The Myth Dreamt Onward poss 
hard 


‘Sri Aurobindo was a yogi and a poet-seer par excellen, “© 
Almost all his writings are therefore infused with the findings off ran 
vast yogic experiences. Savitri is an excellent example of the pw! s 
metaphysical pursuits. The seer-poet builds his epic-poem ont 
legend of Savitri-Satyavan as it is recorded in the great Indiane) 
Mahabharata. This paper attempts to highlight the changes thal 
Aurobindo has made in the above legend and which have enhant: Sti. 


the effect and purpose of the story. yh 


a 


Sri Aurobindo has sub-titled Savitri - A Legend al sa 
Symbol, clearly indicating thereby that this epic simply doesnota iy 
a tale but at the same time is a symbol as well. Evidence to ths ial a tho 
strewn through most of the 24,000 odd lines of this epic anda!” mi 
depth study convincingly brings it within the purview ofa sya pec 
poem. Itis interesting to note the finesse with which the seer o dyr 
transformed the legend of Savitri, as contained in the Aranyak? atg 
(ch. 248) of the Mahabharata into a magnificent symbolic pow } eve 
The legend thus transformed gains cosmic universality and one of 


and each character becomes a symbol. a 
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Savitri: 


\ Accordingly therefore, Aswapathy is not just a virtuous king 
; rSavitrihis daughter merely an accomplished princess and Satyavan 
simply the son of the Gies blind smg Dyumatsen. Aswapay 
symbolizes the soul of aspiring humanity and, who by virtue of his 
yogic sadhana (intense meditation) is able to invoke the grace of the 
Divine Mother and bring about the descent of the avatar (divine 
incarnation). In this case the avatar is Savitri who in turn will effect a 
transformation upon earth and make man’s life a life divine. This featis 
possible only if she becomes a co-sharer of mankind in its ordeals and 
hardships since it is not possible to judge the failings, difficulties and 
weaknesses of mankind without actually undergoing the rigors of the 
numerous stages of earthly existence.’’She knew that first she must 


cellen 

ngs oft z 

Pori discover her soul./Only who save themselves can others save. 
epo! 

mont 


diane It becomes quite evident, therefore, that Savitri has set for 
diane) 


' herself the task of liberating man and to create conditions here for the 

3 i embodiment of the light Supreme. Such is the profound change which 
ca Sri Aurobindo has made in this epic, and itis this significant change 
which differentiates Savitri from other epics like Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. Even though it contains the original legend of Savitii— 

| Satyavan, the Mahabharata is essentially an epic dealing with the 
ee i travails of a section of humanity. It is more on the physical level of 
t E thought where we are able to feel the changing colours of life; the 
nd a miseries and joys, the difficulties and sorrows of a particular group of 
u people. Our attention is focused on kings and other members of royal 
git _ dynasties, their hi gh personal ideals and the consequent fate. Itis only 
yak a at few intervals that we get glimpses of the spiritual significance of 
licp” } Events or feel the hand of hidden divine forces working behind the veil 
done of Outer reality. Here man suffers and struggles, at times succeeds or 


fails — hence man’s relationship with God is more or less indirect. 


nd al 
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Sas 
When we take up Savitri, we find that there is a near ¢i 
& 


relationship with divine forces. This is quite in order since S 
none other then the incarnation of the Divine Mother and she at pe 
mighty current flowing through much of this epic poem, Say pa 
dominates the beginning, middle as well as the end of the poem, 7 cal 
only other important personalities which figure in this epica Jat 
Aswapathy and the sage Narad. Even Satyavan does not attrag, 
much attention as do the two former characters. Via Aswapathy 
spiritual meditations, Sri Aurobindo has taken the reader along 
journey that is unique in its mystic and spiritual content. Duringk 
wander jhare in the vital planes of earthly existence, the king encou wa 
numerous personalities of the lower levels of existence, even gnoms 
djinns, spirits and anti forces of Hell — when the poet outlim gu 
Aswapathy’s journey into the underworld or Descent into Night an 


So far as these encounters are concerned, there could Vi 
found some parallel in the other epic Mahabharata, especially wi hy 
the author discusses the travails of the Pandava brothers duringtë w 
sojourn in the forests of the lower foothills of the Himalayas. or 
similarity, however, ceases after that, since, with his gradually a# cl 
spiritual powers, Aswapathy moves up a graded existential Jade la 
spiritual progress till he comes to a point of no return. Thatist th 
annihilation of his self. He must become a zero so far as his earthly! se 
is concerned. A complete negation of his previous existence ie 
terrific spiritual gain— which when achieved brings him in close prosit 


to the Divine Mother. And from her, he is ultimately granted how = 
of the divine descent of her incarnation. There is scarcely anya | 
spiritual experience or incident in the Mahabharata which m | : 
achieve that rare grandeur or which may get such undivided ate i 


from the author poet, sage Vyasa — as does Savitri in Sri AUroil 
epic. 


i 
| 
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The same argument holds good for the other important 
personality in the epic, sage Narad. He is a seer having wisdom of the 
past, present and future. Here, his function is to present a note of 
caution in the minds of the Queen Mother and King Aswapathy. The 
latter already has spiritual insight as a result of his yogic meditations 
and so he is not unduly perturbed at the happenings connected with 
his daughter Savitri. But such is not the case with the Queen Mother — 
who is an ordinary mortal human. 


To some extent we may say that the presence of the sage 
Narad, a divine seer, is a spiritual event and obliquely we might parallel 
it with the presence of Lord Krishna in the Mahabharata, especially 
during the mighty war between the two factions therein - the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas. But we must remember that Krishna, though very 
often referred to as a God and also as one of the incarnations of Lord 
Vishnu, the preserver, was at that stage of the epic simply any other 
human person but with one main difference. Krishna was an individual 
with an exceptionally heightened spiritual realization and having 
outstanding mental and physical prowess. Thus he proved to be more 
clever and wise and so unique among his contemporaries. Itis only 
later that he comes to be considered as a God, historically speaking, 
that is. Consequently we should not place Lord Krishna and the divine 
Seer, sage Narad, in the same category. 


Another major point of difference between Mahabharata 
and Savitri is the canvas on which the events have been recorded. 
Where the events in Mahabharata take place on the physical plane, 
the canvas of Savitri is cosmic. Moreover the time span is very 
‘portant. The Pandavas in the Mahabharata were compelled to 
WESS many years in forests, as they had been banished from their 
kingdom. This seclusion was not out of choice but compulsion; on the 
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other hand, if Aswapathy spent eighteen years in spirituo— Yor ex 
meditation, it was more out of personal choice than anything cla fal 


Though it was predestined that Satyavan would die and that Savi, he 
seek out ways and means to vanquish Death, she could have adopi 

the easier way out. Perhaps the most important and interesting faci 

in the entire dramatic interlude is her ‘battle’ with Yama that lasts o pe 
afew hours, during which both she and Yama cover a near— impossi ei 
variety and range of philosophic and pragmatic topics. Pethay, CO! 
nowhere in the Mahabharata do we find such depth and meaningy dar 
we do in Savitri’s encounter with Death in Sri Aurobindo’s Savin; go 


To come back to the above point of discussion, the canvasy he! 
Savitri is cosmic, taking into its purview worlds of being or existen he 


that are connected to humanity but which are not perceived byit Thi ê I 
is mainly due to the limitations in human understanding. In Savimtt y liv 
basic issue in the mind of the poetis earth, love and doom. Our attento ch 
is gripped at the very outset by the all important issue which bothes a 
mankind — death. All characters herein are significant in so far as ht) 
become conscious agents in working out the problem of man’s destiny, p 
Savitri thus lifts us out of mundane human life and takes us to any a 
and heightened spiritual level from where we can scan the entire cosmt ry 
and perceive the divine purpose of the Supreme trying to work Hims 8a 
out through the life of man and his environment. Sa 
the 
In the Mahabharata the relationship between man and Go mi 
is indirect; in Savitri, the struggling and suffering man is given am cri 


higher status and his whole life plays an important part in the wort da 
out of the divine purpose of a Supreme will. The relation here pemo” fir 
man and God becomes absolutely direct. In this case no individ j aft 
isolated, whether weak or strong, rich or poor. Every person play! of 
important role so as to transform life on earth as also his own indi" : 
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ayitri: 


existence. One can feel a distinct divergence from the original legend 
in the Mahabharata, and as adapted by Sri Aurobindo in Savitri — 
pence the Myth Dreamt Onwards. 

In this epic-poem, Aswapathy the childless king of Madra 
performed many religious austerities and sacrifices over a period of 
eighteen years to the Goddess Savitri. Propitiated, the goddess 
conferred her special grace upon the king and bestowed upon him a 
daughter by his queen Malvi. The child was named Savitri after the 
goddess. Being exceptional in grace, beauty, intellect and personality, 
no prince came forward to ask her hand and so Aswapathy wished 
her to seek out her life partner. An old minister accompanied her in 
her journey. After traveling for over two years she ultimately came to 
alonely hermitage in a deep forest where the blind King Dyumatsen, 
lived with his wife and son Satyavan. Savitri saw him and her final 
choice was made. She returned to her father’s palace with a ight and 
happy heart. 


At this juncture, the great seer Narad was also present and 
on hearing Savitri’s choice, he promptly disapproved of her choice 
since he knew that Satyavan was fated to die after one year, Savitri 
was advised to make another choice but she persisted in her original 
selection and so her parents had to give their consent. Accordingly, 
Savitri married Satyavan, and soon adapted herself to the hard life of 
the hermitage. All the time she was fully aware of the dire prophecy 
made by the sage Narad and she prepared herself mentally for that 
critical moment, Standing on one leg, she fasted for the last three 
day's Of Satyavan’s life. On the fateful moming, Savitri took permission 
from her in— laws and accompanied Satyavan to the forest, where 
aften Cutting some firewood, he lay down in Savitri’s lap complaining 
of headache, Very soon he fell asleep and Savitri saw the god of 
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death, Yama, standing before the body of her husband. Yama hs 


life (soul) of Satyavan and Savitri followed him - all the while cn! My | 
with Yama on the subject of dharma, righteousness in life, Thep, ng 
death was so pleased at the wit and intelligence of Savitri the a 
granted her a number of boons - the last of which was that Sy Ae 
should bear a hundred sons from Satyavan. This necessitaty, 
restoration of Satyavan’s life. In this way Savitri triumphed overs 
and fate and returned victorious to the hermitage. 


According to the story in the Mahabharata, Satyayang ie 
after recovered the kingdom of his father and ruled happily oye 


When we come to grips with Savitri, we find a subsi tg 


remoulding in the scheme of thematic development. Thoughthee se, 
content is almost the same, appreciable changes have been sownt, hit 
into the texture of the poem that this epic becomes a livingsym - It. 
Whereas in the Mahabharata this episode has been dealt witht di 
manner of telling a story, Sri Aurobindo’s poem Savitri cont T 
explication of his personal experiences which he has gainedasr A: 


of his intense yogic sadhana (meditation). 5 
W. 

Savitri charts the path of man’s quest for his spirit, (hep ‘ 

being) which is the sole representative of God in every mal Te x 
hopes to unite with the godhead, with Brahman — the Pur is “ 
poetry of a mystic Seer who has projected his experience trol? A 


protagonist, Aswapathy. He is the sole representative of thea? tt 
humanity who embarks on a journey within; a psychic joumey", 
brings him in contact with new worlds within himself. His al 


experiences at these various levels of being, occupy 4 majol S) 

the epic. i ob 

k 
-j ) 
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{n the Mahabharata, King Aswapathy is shown as a just and 
righteous king he yas eguali lovedl- both as a man and as a ruler. 
He spent most of his time in religious activities, penances and undertook 
yows and fasts in order to propitiate the goddess Savitri by whom he 
was blessed with a boon — his daughter Savitri, an incarnation of the 


Divine Shakti (dynamic feminine principle). 


In Sri Aurobindo’s epic, King Aswapathy does not perform 
any such reli gious sacrifices. Here he is a Dhyani. He therefore probes 
deep within his psyche. He is aware that what he essentially seeks is 
within him and so, he performs yoga —an integral yoga, which enables 
him to transcend the planes of life, matter and mind and move into the 
stage which is referred to as higher mind by the poet. It is here that the 
seeker soul of Aswapathy begins to comprehend divinity which leads 
him on to the ascending levels of the Illumined and the Intuitive mind. 
Itis now that he experiences the intensity and the intimacy of the 
divine flux and is finally able to establish a direct link with the divine. 
Thus, from a realization of the self through spiritual meditation, 
Aswapathy gains self — illumination via the attainment of higher 
consciousness bringing him closer to his goal. Hecannow communicate 
with the Divine. A total surrender of his self marks the climax of his 
Bhakti (devotion). He now experiences the bliss of the Divine. After 
having transcended the realms of ego, darkness and ignorance, heis 
confronted by the ultimate reality of the One. This grand surrender 
yields concrete results. Aswapathy is granted the boon — his heart’s 
desire is fulfilled. Savitri — the future saviour of mankind is bon to him. 
Itis however essential to make a detailed study of the process and 
ao of Aswapathy’s yoga, so as to rightly judge his superb 
cee Sri Auraoc has transformed Kine Aswapathy into a 

of the principle of mind in man, a mind struggling to reach 


b eee : 
“yond its limitations, ignorance and half knowledge to the light of full 
knowledge 
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In this light, therefore, Aswapathy becomes the mosti, 
protagonist next to Savitri, since he is the begetter of Savi 
alchemical transcendental sense in recapitulation we can very hi 
run over the saga of adventure that Aswapathy goes through toh 
Savitri the Magna Mater, the cosmic universal Shakti. As seeni s 
above statements, Aswapathy during his spiritual psychic Odyssey 
innumerable yogic experiences involving clairaudience and Clairvoyg 
encounters. He is led through periods of varying Intensities n 
consciousness, periods of ascents and descents, of divine afflatu appt 
its withdrawal and through these is helped to grow integrally andi coun 
complete equality, tranquillity, purity and lasting peace. He alsoreg; unde 
that this perfect peace is a dynamic power which sustains the strug over 
universe, by its luminous silence. Aswapathy experiences deepwit sour 
the battle of the gods and the titans for the possession of ignorane} she 
experiences divine knowledge pouring from above and wi, inhe 
knowledge welling out form within him. Subsequently he disc’ aspe 
that his inner selfis also the self of the entire universe. He thusbew 1800 
one with it and goes beyond till he gets the vision of the divine mot fore 
As an archetypal representative of the aspiring humanity, Aswapt 
pleads with the Supreme Mother who sends down to earth hero 
emanation Savitri, an incarnation of Her grace to help humanityg" 
divine. 


In the same manner, Sri Aurobindo has transformel! 
character of Savitri. In the original legend, she is a virtuous wor oe, 
who by the strength of her chastity and religious beliefs is abl 
snatch back the life of Satyavan, her husband, from Yama- elie 4 by tk 
of Death. In this legend, Savitri had, for three days before the ef hum 
Satyavan, observed fast to gain inner strength and thus mad? State 
yield to her will; resuscitate Satyavan and also grant his pa n bys 
life and prosperity. 
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In Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri, she is the World-Mother’s 
aughter, an incarnation. She is the Dime will missioned on earth to 
change Fate and lift man and nature to a higher and diviner existence. 
Atthe same time she also symbolises the psychic principle in man, the 
spark of divinity presentin each one of us. As Aswapathy’s daughter, 
she marries Satyavan who, according to the sage Narad, is fated to 
die within one yeat. Despite all entreaties of her mother, Savitri does 
not change her mind. As the destined day of Satyavan’s death 
approaches, she does not observe any fast like her legendary 
counterpart. Instead she performs yoga, in the course of which she 
undergoes a chan ge” Which in tremendous moments of our lives/ Can 
overtake sometimes the human soul/And hold itup towards its luminous 
sources.” (Savitri, 571). Savitri is awakened to the awareness that 
she is the world Mother’s divine will. With this realization she rises up 
_inher effulgent glory to confront death, which is actually the shadowy 
‘aspect of Light. She thus confirms her victory over the forces of 
Ignorance and also chan ges the course of fate by her supramental 
force and consciousness. This depiction of Savitri is very different 
from the legendary character in the Mahabharata. Evidence to this 
effect can be obtained from a detailed observation of the gradual 
development of Savitri in Sri Aurobindo’s epic. She is a paragon of 
virtue whose nature, character and in fact her whole being undergoes 
a transformation that results directly from her tap (yogic meditations). 
St Aurobindo points out that “To realize what virtue really is, a descent 
_ Into the nether regions of consciousness, such as is later portrayed at 
eee in Savitri, is necessary.”? He further adds that the key to 
1S evolution. He explains that “human virtue lies in the evolution 


4 byt ? a A 
edab? Y the human being of the inborn qualities and powers native to his 


um i 23 1 WW . oe . 
Stat antty.”? The individual has untapped potential for attaining higher 
es 3 oud . ` . . 
i ane levels of consciousness and seizing the divine tierupon tier 
w . : : 
Pintual thought. Sri Aurobindo points out: 
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Allthe world’s possibilities in man 
Are waiting as the tree waits in its seed: | 
His past lives in him; it drives his future’s pace 

His present acts fashion his coming fate 

The unborn gods hide in his house of Life. (Savitri, lly 


Itis therefore possible for man to aspire for and reach this | 
light of spirituality and also comprehend the divine by spiritual thoy rans 
Savitri, too, has to transcend the state of average mortal humanannih 
Only then can she conquer Fate and defeat Time/ Death to establi ight 
new age. In due course of time, she must effect a spiritual transfomencor 
which does happen with the defeat of Yama and the path bec: 
clear for a luminous transformation of earth-nature. It will be pent: 
here to briefly touch upon the encounter between Savitri andiz 


the God of Death. | 


In Savitri, we have already seen that Savitri performs): 
merges with the Oversoul, arouses her latent dynamic i 
(Kundalini) and then confronts Yama and ultimately defeats him. 3 
isimportant to note is the fact that Sri Aurobindo takes us onamjszhe E 
— spiritual journey, which is far different from the journey of Sa" 
the epic Mahabharata. 


The female protagonist of Sri Aurobindo’s Savi” 
converses with Yama; this dialoguing, however, assumes hefo! 
marathon debate in which Yama discourses On nihilist 
meaninglessness and Savitri bases her arguments on Joveandp A 
This debate between Yama and Savitri is one of the highs 
epic where Savitri exposes the fallacies in Yama’s a 

| confounds him at every turn of his sophistry. Finally, Yama chit 
| her to show her real power, her real truth. He asks: 
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Reveal thy power, lay bare thy spirit’s force, 

Then will I give back to thee Satyavan. 

Orif the Mighty Mother is with thee, 

Show me her face that I may worship her; (Savitri,664) 


4 
f 


fri, 18 

Itis towards the culmination of her debate with Death, that 
dreachy this limit — situation is arrived at. This triggers off the mighty 
Ual thoy transformation upon Savitri in which Yama is finally encountered and 
[humaannihilated. The dark shadow of Death is overtaken by the Gnostic 
O establi ight of the Divine Mother. Both the Transformation and the final 
nsformencounter are worth noting. First the transformation: 


th beco 
be pert Ina flaming moment of apocalypse 
i andiz The incarnation thrust aside its veil. 
| A little figure in infinity 
Yet stood and seemed the External’s very house, 
forms} As if the world’s centre was her very soul 
mic en All wide space was but its outer robe. (Savitrt,664) 
ts him! 
onam The encounter and obliteration of Yama: 
„of Savit l 
The two opposed each other face to face. 
His being like a huge fort of darkness towered; 
avitri * Around I their life grew, an ocean’s sieges. 
the fom: Awhile the Shade survived defying heaven; 
ihilism” Assailing in front, oppressing from above, 
and pt A concrete mass of conscious power, he bore 
sights” The tyranny of her divine desire. 
yy A pressure of intolerable force 
a cull Weighed on his unbowed head and stubborn breast; 


Lightlike a brining tongue licked up his thoughts, 
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Light was a luminous texture in his heart 


Light coursed, a splendid agony, through his nerves 2 
TO 
(Savitri g in 


the 
Yama tries various ways by which he can escape his oy Ma 


He calls to Night but she falls shuddering back; he calls to Hel by) anc 
sullenly retires; he turns to the Inconsistent from which he Wash In} 
but it draws back instead Yama towards emptiness, till finally, ane 
His body was eaten by light, his sprit devoured. (Savitri 
His enormous will and strength and darkness of inconscient supy 
all abandon him, and so ultimately,” The dire universal Shad: 
disappeared/ Vanishing into the void from which it came./And Satya: (Pot 
ad Savitri were alone” (Savitri,668). fror 
nun 
So, Savitri finds herself before a radiant God who offent 
eternal peace and bliss. 
Rea 
To sum up we may say that Sri Aurobindo has, in his inimt 
manner, brought about a tremendous chan ge in the legend asil 
in the epic Mahabharata. Savitri is the poetic utterance of di 
inspiration in which the poet turns the simple legend of conjugal 
into a memorable symbol of transformation and spiritualization 
human race. Indeed the Aurobindonian journey has a gf andev 
depth, a scope and resonance; it is rich in inward plunges, inne 
and also outer theatre, wherein the mode of dialog has bee” ep 
used between Narad - Aswapathy, Narad — Queen Moti id 
Savitri’s dialog with Yama and the latter’s with her. Thes* 
literally cover themes such as the nature of ultimate real 
relationship with man, worlds, universe and love. It’s a many if 
dialog in which the protagonists speak from positions fi 
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é savitri: The M 
2 and strength. It literally culminates in a crescendo; it is full of anuncio 
dromios, in that Yama is forced to change his position and it ends ina 
AVitri gg dramatic encounter in which he is devoured by light and retreats into 
the Night. Now the dialog between Savitri and Yama in the 
his doy Mahabharata has neither such richness nor reverberation. It is clever 
> Helly and declamatory, no big issues are taken and there are no resolutions. 
ewah In Mahabharata, Yama is impressed by Savitri’s uprightness, resolve 
ally, | and ability to argue and hold her ground, and so relents. 


Savitri ff References 
ent supp 
al Shad: ! Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri - A Legend and a Symbol 


nd Saya; (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram Trust, 1978) 501). All quotations 
from the poem Savitri have been taken from this edition. The page 
numbers have been given there only. 
o offen! 
*Makarand Paranjape ed., The Penguin Sri Aurobindo 
Reader (Delhi: Penguin, 1999).xxiv. 
sinimi 
dasr *Sri Aurobindo, The Harmony of Virtue —vol.3, SABCL 
e ofdii Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1971)47. 
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Experiences of Integral Yoga in Savitri 


Ae ; à ; 2 
Savitri the epic poem is a poetic rendering of Sri Aubin, 
. . . . 1 m 
Integral Yoga as itexpresses his experiments, experiences and visi 
ici ; ; aa : and 
The epic is the mantric expression of his inner finding and congue 


: one 3 ; thes 
leading to his vision of an age of truth consciousness and immot. 


In the poem the poet reveals how at meditation’s peak, at oe 
God, when many ceases their search, he becomes aware of apes ide 
God’s Consciousness, Power and Bliss, which he calls the Di- p a 
Mother. He also reveals how Splendor comes down to Eat ott 
transform darkness into light, the unreal into the real and deahitnec 
immortality. l of th 
. ____ tree 
The Process of Integral Yoga beginning from ure 


advances through the process of purification and results i To 
transformation of the lower nature unto the higher one; tht? 
divine nature. This purification of the mental being and psychicf Oper 
(vital airs) along with the body and physical prana(vital airs) p 
sadhaka (practitioner) of Integral Yoga towards the ideal o 

5 perfection. This all prepares the ground for a spiritual liberation: ego, 


p 4 AN 

is synonym to freedom for what liberty has the soul, which desi 

Thee we Sin 
i apf Posi 


In the words of Sri Aurobindo, sudhi leads "in Sp 
(practitioner) towards mukti (liberation). So all processes ofp | 
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rove to be arelease , a delivery; for itis a throwing away of limiting, 
binding, obscuring imperfections and confusions: purification form desire 
prings the freedom of psychic prana (vital airs), purification from 
wrong emotions and troubling reactions, the freedom of the heart, 
purification from the intelligence, freedom from mere intellectuality the 
freedom of gnosis. But all this is an instrumental liberation. 


The freedom of the soul, of the spirit is of a larger and more 
_ essential character. It is an opening out of moral limitation into the 
Auchi  nitable immortality of the spirit. Thus “freed from the clutch of pain 
eo g ignorance, that he stand master of life and fate.” The freedom of 
g E the spirit can be considered in two ways. For certain ways of thinking 


Mis throwing off all nature, a nirvana (a silent state of pure being), 


, at oner) Ales 5 ; meae 
moksh (extinction, dissolution of the natural existence in his some 


fa Pe definable absolute). But an absorbed and immersed bliss, a wideness 
s the Diop actionless peace, a release of self-extinction ora self-drowning is 
1 to Eat ot the aim of Integral Yoga. So here the idea of mukti (liberation) is 
nd deans connotation of that inner change which is common to all experiences 
of this kind, essential to perfection and indispensable to spiritual 

d freedom. So the spirit’s freedom implies always two things—arejection 
RIA and an assumption, a negative and a positive sides; the negative 
thal ae of freedom is a liberation from the principal bonds, the 
op t€t-knots of the lower nature; where as the positive side is an 


sychiCf Open; ; 

airs) Pening or growth into the higher spiritual existence. 

al of 

Kan yi i The master-knots in the words of the Gita are four — desire, 
| t 0, O76 

ich ice the dualities and the three gunas (modes of nature); for to be 


chee egoless, equal of mind and soul and spirit and nistraiguna 

x ea of the Gita to be free (mukta). On the other hand, the 
he sal! ela Sense of freedom is to be universal in soul, transcendently one 
put Spitit with God, Possessed of the highest divine nature—as we may 
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like the God, or one with him in the law of our being a 
i oth 


say, : a 
whole and full sense of liberation and this is the Integral freedom, ; 
tan 
spirit.° he 
pall 
Binding curse of ego i 


The liberation from ego, the liberation from desire tops, nec 
find the central spiritual freedom here. The idea and the sew anc 
separate self-existence in the universe and force of being intothem rea 
of that experience are the root of all suffering, ignorance andeyil, itse 
itis so because it falsifies both in practice and in cognition they} cre 
real'truth of things, it limits the being, limits the consciousness,li, act 
the power of our being, limits the bliss of being. This limitationg im 
produces a wrong way of existence, wrong way of conscious sin 
and wrong perverse and contrary forms of the delight of existe, ow 
The overall scenario in brief in the words of Sri Aurobindois, | the 


be 
A capital was there without a stat: sE 
It had no rules, only groups that strove. für 
He saw a city of ancient Ignorance. gu 
Founded upon a soil that knows not Light. i 
Thus Ego was lord upon his peacock seat i 
And Falsehood sat by him, his mate and queen. 
There was no altar raised to Liberty wi 
Thus freedom was abhorred and hunted.down. a 
Harmony and tolerance nowhere could be seen. ex 
, Se 
In this way the soul limited in being and ces ps 


: ie 
environment feels itself no longer in unity and harmony a qth 
: ; : it fine 
with God, with the universe, with all around it; but rather! a , bt 
; : j 
odds with the universe, with all around it; but rather 1t finds 0 


f ; . : ; ; 6 peings! w 
i with the universe, in conflict and discord with other j 
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8. This) other selves but whom it treats as not self. So long as dhs dlisaccori 
eedomg and disagreement lasts, it cannot possess the woud and it cannot soy 
the universal life , but is full of DEAE, fear, ailerons ofall kinds, in a 
ainful stru ggle to preserve and increase itself and possess its 
surroundings: for to possess its world is the nature of infinite spirit and 
sire tog, necessary Urge in all being. The satisfaction ne i gas iam this labor 
the ser! and effort are of a stinted, perverse and unsatisfying kind: for the one 
nto them real satisfaction it has is that of growth of an increasing return towards 
andevil, itself, of some realization of accord and harmony, of successful self- 
ion they, creation and self, realization, but the little of these things that it can 
usness,li achieve on the basis of ego-consciousness is always limited, insecure, 
nitationg imperfect, transitory. Itis at war too with its own self, - first because, 
an: since it is no longer in possession of the central harmonizing truth ofits 
ofexise own being, it cannot properly control its natural members or accord . 
idois: their tendencies, powers and demands; it has not the secret of harmony, - 
because it has not the secret of its own unity and self-possession; and 
secondly, it is not in possession of its higher self. It has to struggle 
further; it is not allowed to be at peace till itis in possession of its own 
true highest being. Till then, “A bond is put on the high- climbing mind/ 
A seal on the too large wide-open heart;/Death stays the journeying 
discoverer life.’ i 


This all means that it is not at one with God, for to be at one 

with God is to be at one with oneself, at one with the universe and at 

1 one with all beings. This oneness is the secret of a right and a divine 
existence. But the ego cannot have it because it is in its very nature 

isolate, Separative and because with regards to ourselves, to our own 
Psychological existence it is a false center of unity; for it tries to find 
Mheunity of our being in an identification with a shifting mental, vital, 
ads ise poet personality, not with the eternal self of our total existence. 
wht? nly in our spiritual self can we possess own total being and finds 
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himselfone with universal existence and with the transcending Di 
g ; 5 ii 

All the trouble and suffering of the soul proceeds from this, 
; ; i 
egoistic and separative way of existence. i 


Spiritual realization and the freedom of the spirit 
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The process of Integral Yoga frees the spirit of this bind a 
and limited existence. Here in the Divine, the self, the spinit, fi 
universal and individual being finds at last their right foundation g at 
their right harmonies. Again, because it is limited in force, thee uni 
prisoned soul is full of many incapacities; wrong knowledge the 
accompanied by wrong will, wrong tendencies and impulsesoft Th 
being and the acute sense of this wrongness is the root of the huw gu 
consciousness of sin. It tries to set right the deficiency ofits natu 
standards of conduct, which will help it to remove the egoit 
consciousness and self-satisfaction of virtue, the rajasic by the sar\ 
egoism. But the original sin has to be cured, the separation ofits be! 
and will from the Divine being and the divine will; when it retumi 
unity with the divine will and being, it rises beyond sin and virtuetot 
infinite self existent purity and the security of its own divine natu 
Italso tries to setright its incapacities by organizing itsimpt® 
knowledge and disciplining its high-enlightened will and fore 
directing them by some systematic effort of the reason; but there Su 
are always limited, uncertain, mutable and stumbling. Only wit 
spiritual realization of Integral Yoga does it return to its large uni a 
the free spirit and the action of its nature more perfectly as the insu a 
of the infinite Spirit and in the steps of the Right and Truth and mM lk 
of its existence. Without this experience in ordinary state the soll % m 
has externalized itself as ego, is subjected to the unsatisie a is 
secondary, imperfect, often perverse, troubled orannulled@ | th 


of existence; yet all the time the Spiritual and universal ananda (pe l 
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is within, in the self, in the spirit, in the secret unity with God and 
is ; 

existence. 


The culminating experiences of Integral Yoga casts way this 
chain of ego and leads it back to free self, immortal spiritual being. 
Thus the experience of Integral Yoga frees the spirit from the Shakti of 
the desire and the ego and brings its oneness with the God and the 
yniverse in its own way which is also a state of a free universal and 
unifying ananda (pleasure). This happy loss of the will of desire and 
the ego, isin Sri Aurobindo’s words, the essence of mukti (liberation). 
This realization turns sadhaka into a seer, “A seer was born, a shining 
guest of time.” and, 


The landmarks of the little person fell, 

The island of the little ego joined its continent.” 

The person feel liberated from the binding limitations, 

peep into the unknown and sees the golden opportunity 
awaiting, 

“Freedom and empire called to him from on high, 

Above mind’s twilight and life’s star-led night 

There gleamed the dawn of a spiritual day. 


Superamental fulfillment in the Supermind 

It’s only in the Supermind that the sadhaka experiences ideal 
of true freedom, which is the immanent nature of full-Truth- 
Consciousness. Sri Aurobindo holds that “It is only in the superamental 
re full Truth-Consciousness comes into being. Only thosa who 
Sa 1 ae eme truth-consciousness and embody it ae inwardly 
ho etse remade in the divine image.” In une Mother’s words “It 
that ieee descent of the superamental consciousness and power 

ecan utterly re-create life in terms of the Spirit.” Thus comes 
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a spiritual conversion and sadhaka is awakened to a newer life Wig) 
steady expansion of inner being and enfoldment of subtler Nature T Qui 
Aurobindo versifies itin the following way: 
Thus came his soul’s release from Ignorance 
His mind and body’s first spiritual change. 
A wide God knowledge poured down from above, 
A new world-knowledge broadened from within." 
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10 Matthew Arnold and The Bhagavadgita: 
A Study in Influence 


Matthew Arnold lived through a period of radical change-the 
Victorian age, and spoke more wisely of continuing problems than the 
contemporary prophets of moral and social revolution or their 
reactionary opponents. Throughout his life, as poet and as literary, . 
, social and religious critic, Arnold was a non-conformist, at odds with 
/ the orthodoxies of his age. The problems that afflicted him and other 
sensitive spirits of the age are familiar enough : the loss of traditional 
religious faith and its moral imperatives; the loss of Wordsworthian 
joy in man’s unity with nature; the overwhelming growth of knowledge, 
technology and industrialism, with the consequent harvest of skepticism, 
rapid and bewildering change in outward and inward way of life; and 
because of all these things, the uncertainty of direction. 


Douglas Bush points out that “Arnold, by instinct and parental 
inheritance, could not surrender to a naturalistic or ‘pagan’ view of life 
and become a wayward creature of sense and impulse; he had to find 
à saving and working creed. In his troubled search for light and 
} direction, he found help in such heterogeneous guides as George Sand, 
Senancour, Goethe, Spinoza, Carlyle, Emerson, the ancient classics 
and Stoics, the Bhagavad Gita, Buddhism, the Bible and Thomas a’ 
Kempis”! In his early years, Arnold appeared at times to stand aloof 
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from his age, to mock it with aristocratic airs, to resist its eVils an 
distractions by elevating the life of introspection, of love, ofnai ie , 
seek out ‘quiet,’ ‘calm,’ ‘repose,’ ‘peace,’ ‘faith’ — words that rey an 
his early poems, and that form the core of Oriental thought. 
philosophy. His divided temperament, distance between the imera Oct 
the outer led him to peep into the East for integration. As Keng ie 
Allott says, “He studied Goethe or Lucretuis or the Bhagavad a 
for enlightenment, but also obscurely, to obtain spiritual reassuray had 
- and this second purpose grew more explicit as time went on.”*hhy 182 
same tone, U.C. Knoepflmacher writes in his essay “Dover Revisit the 
: The Wordsworthian Matrix in the Poetry of Matthew Amolf that 
“Armold’s poetry is, to a large extent, derivative. It draws on thecat’ dor 
for much of its mythic substance and the stateliness of its rhythms trar 
Goethe for intellectual content; on sources as remote as the Bhagai spe 
Gita for that ‘wider application’ which Arnold felt was ‘the onet, All 
wanting to make Wordsworth an even greater poet than hei“ vor 
“Detachment” and “disinterestedness” are the keywords whid: of 
common to the Oriental thought and Arnold. Arnold strowi col 
understand the spectacle of life by looking at it with the scienls, Hi 
cold, detached eye, by seeing the object as in itself it really was} Cer 
loved tranquility, tolerance, clearness, moderation, ordered thou the 
and passions brought under control. In his poetical works, the im r 
of the Bhagavad Gita is remarkably discernible. Poems i ‘ 
“Empedocles on Etna,” “The Scholar-Gipsy,” “Resignation, q i 
Dependence,” “Morality,” “Shakespeare,” “The Buried Life” “S 
and Rustum,” “A Southern Night,” “Courage” bear a clear stati? 
the Gita. Particularly, Arnold’s admiration for the doctrine of A n 
karma is widely noticeable in his poems. Kenneth Allott writes, Ww 
poet in search of a philosophy he turned first and for prefere™ r mi 
insights of the poet-philosophers, who included for him theautitt at 
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e Book of Job ana the Hindu Bhagavad Gita as well as Lucretuis 
N, and gmpedocles.” 


atreny 
Oughta Arnold’s interest in the Bhagavad Gita had been aroused by 


le inners October 1845 and it increased when he read the poem and what had 
S Keny peen written about it. Trilling points out that “Arnold had at his disposal 
gavadG;, several translations of the Bhagavad Gita.” > He suspects that Arnold ` 
assuran pad read the essay of W.von Humboldt on the Bhagavad Gita (Berlin 
on.” ne 1926) and the amplified Latin version made by Lassen in 1846 from - 
T Reviste the Latin rendering of A.W. von Schlegel (1823). He confirms the fact 
; Amolf that Arnold read the first English translation of the Bhagavad Gita 
theca% done by Sir Charles Wilkins (1785). There was no new English 
rhythm? translation until that of J. Cockburn Thomson in 1855 and Arnold 
> Bhag speaks of the Bhagavad Gita before that date. Supporting this fact, 
e onet, Allott says that “Victor Cousin seems to have directed him to Wilhelm 
an hei von Humboldt’s analysis of the Bhagavad Gita in the Transactions 
swhid: of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin (1826). This analysis 
J strowi Contains, as does H.H. Milman’s review of it and other works on 
, gcjenig Hindu poetry in the Quarterly Review of April 1831, which Arnold 
Ily wast certainly read, the assertion of a likeness betweén the Bhagavad Gita, 
edho the De Rerum Natura and the fragments of Empedocles... 
the im Associations between Lucretuis, Empedocles and the Bhagavad Gita 
ems Ii had been formed in Arnold’s mind before he began to study the Greek 


jon,” “9 Philosopher.” ¢ 
e SO 
ar stall Arnold himself shows his familiarity with the poem’s ideas 


of nish Mite early in 1848 he tries to convert his friend, Arthur Hugh Clough 
nites P tohis own enthusiasm. In his letter to Clough on March 1, 1848, he 
rence” Wrote : ‘Tam disappointed the oriental wisdom, God grant it were 
e guiat P » Pleased you not.” 7 On March 4, 1848, he wrote again to Clough 

he Indians distinguish between meditation and absorption and 
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knowledge : and between abandoning Be E abandoning My : 
- fruits of action and all respect thereto . This e a Supreme step a! 
dilated throughout the p oem.”® The “poem” referred to in the let ne 


the Bhagavad Gita. Amold’s language and the usg o cenau Specii 4 

~ words in the letter show that Arnold had ead Wilkins translation 
the Bhagavad Gita very thoroughly. Wilkins translates the twej 
sloka of the twelfth chapter as - “Knowledge is Benes than practi 
meditation is distinguished from knowledge, forsaking the fruits of agi 
from meditation, for happiness, hereafter is derived from gy 
forsaking.” ° Again in rendering the forty- third sloka of the seco, 
chapter, Wilkins introduces the word “absorption,” for which theri 
no equivalent in the original. He also used the word “meditation” { 
both the Sanskrit words dhyana and samadhi. The Lists of Reati: 
compiled by Lowry, Young and Dunn certify that he was dee 
associated and influenced by the oriental literature, especiali, ia 
Bhagavad Gita. He mentions Arnold’s reading of the Bhagavadls / 
first in 1869, then in 1882, 1883 and 1884. This shows how thom: 
Arnold had been with the study of the oriental poem. In they p; 
1848, when Arnold expressed his ideas on the style in literatu? jif 
even spoke of giving up his best friend for not conforming to his ik u 
of what style should be. “The style,” he says, “s the expression ot wl 
nobility of the poet’s character, as the matter is the expression afb en 
richness of his mind. .. itis the style and feeling by which the bel 
| man appears. Apply this, Infidel, to the Oriental Poem.” ° The refer" 

| here is undoubtedly to the Bhagavad Gita. 


The study of the Bhagavad Gita brought a substantial cht: 


in his outlook towards life and itis vividly discernible in the Po ” 
1849 onwards. More particularly, critics have pointed out the if 
of the Bhagavad Gita on his poem “Resignation.” The docts 
nishkama karma and anaskti advocated in the Bhagavad Gina 
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been used by Arnold in the form of “disinterestedness,” which is most 
naturally and impressively presented in “Resignation.” William Robbins 
inthe chapter “The Idea of God” says that “There is even a period 
under the influence of the Bhagavad Gita, as the letters to Clou gh 
show, when the All and the Infinite have their attraction, with the thought 
of absorption into an all-embracing Nothingness.” !! 


But milder natures, and more free — 
Whom an unblamed serenity 

Hath freed from passions,... 

The too imperious travelle on. °? 


These lines echo the message of the Bhagavad Gita which 
instructs man to perform action without expecting rewards. Allott 
interprets the phrase ““unblamed serenity” as “Hindu detachment.” " 


“Empedocles on Etna” proves the philosophy of the 
Bhagavad Gita very well, that the mind of man can devise a way of 
life, an ethic to live by in the universe, if the man is an Empedoclean 
with a painful awareness of ennui and a recognition like a wise man 
who “In his own bosom delves” (161). In the same scene, he tells 
emphatically to Pausanias : 


Once read thy own breast right, 
. And thou hast done with fears; 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself! there ask what ails thee, at that shrine! (162) 
The same thought is reiterated in “The Youth of Man”: 
Sink, O youth, in thy soul! 
Yearn to the greatness of Nature; 
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Rally the good in the depths of thyself. (254) 
* var 
This is exactly the idea that Krishna advocates to Arjuna i 
a 


the Bhagavad Gita when Arjuna yearns for solace anda glimpse, 
the Supreme. In the chapter “vibhuti yoga, (the Path of Divine 
Perfections),” Krishna says:I am the Spirit seated deep in even et 
creature’s heart; '4 Similarly, Empedocles’ suicide towards the endy 
the poem reminds one of the Bhagavad Gita. Empedocles willing 
be “all enslaved” because of the equipoise that he attained at the lay 
stage of his life, when he attains stability of mind and meditates on fir But 
Just as in the eighth chapter of the Bhagavad Gita : “akshan Arji 


parabrahma yoga”, (the Path of Devotion), Krishna says: drar 
adm 

at the hour of death, Arju 

He that hath meditated Me alone, -disp 

In putting off his flesh, comes forth to Me, ‘in li 

Enters into My Being. "5 Insp 

185; 


Culler agrees with this completely that “Arnold foundint thou 
Bhagavad Gita, whose thought is very closely related to the Orpht routi 
religion of Empedocles, the idea that the disposition of one’s mind, Wor 


the hour of death is very important in determining the soul’sstateallé Cont 
death.” !6 of th 


Mok: 


“The Scholar-Gipsy” has been related to the Bhagavad Gl ame 


by anumber of critics. The whole poem can be studied in the Hight? 
the idea of true renunciation as enunciated by Lord Krishna int 
Bhagavad Gita. Referring to the scholar’s renunciation of the comt! F 
path of life, Arnold attributes imperishability to him, because hel 
“one aim, one business, one desire” (364). G. Wilson Knight IH 
Curgenven and V.S. Seturaman accept the fact that the poe™ P 
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z" various suggestions of affinity with the Bhagavad Gita and other 
Jiterature of the East. Seturaman concludes that Arnold endorses “a 
"Junai state of consciousness which transcends all dualism.” 7 
Tpse g, 
Divin The action and imagery of “Sohrab and Rustum” lend support 
1 every tg the karma philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita. It is also a mandate 
Send for action. Both the father and the son are haunted by the fierceness of 
Will no action, not fearing the dire consequences of the war. When Sohrab is 
the la fatally stabled by his father, the poem echoes the Bhagavad Gita: 
‘onfi, Butit was writ in Heaven that this should be. (326) The distress of 
kshara Arjuna and the distress of ‘King’ in “The Sick King of Bokhara’ is a 
dramatization of a perpetually recurring predicament. The Vizier’s 
admonitions to the King are reminiscent of Krishna’s exhortations to 
Arjuna. In his favouring the killing, Arnold demonstrates his faith in the 
„disposal of duty. Only through detached action man can attain peace 
in life. Aldous Huxley believes that Arnold accepted the post of 
Inspector of Schools which Lord Lansdowne had procured for him in 
1852, as a kind of philosophical action. He did his job and did it well, 
dint though it affected his poetic career. “To be a poet in the intervals of a 
Oph routine work is almost impossible,” Trilling says, “Yet work—routine 
mind’ Work~is one of the ‘ways’ of the Bhagavad Gita, an alternative to 
teal’, Contemplation and an escape from despair.” '* In “Stanzas in Memory 
of the Author of Obermann,” Arnold indicates the ways to attain 


MORON ee a 
i eee (liberation) in this world. A man true to his feeling and impulse 

1d Git devoted to his duty attains perfection: 

ight! 

. t 7 

rin l We, in some unknown Power’s employ, 

ym! Move onari gorous line; 
he 

w They do not ask, who pined unseen, 

ht, i Who was on action hurled, 

m Whose one bond is, that all have been 
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Unspotted by the world. (136-37) delat 


it nel 
In the same pattern, following a similar line of thought, Amoi pis v 


several other poems bear the stamp of the philosophy of the Bhagay and 
Gita. Expressions like “Must learn to wait, renounce, withdraw” W ansv 
in “Courage”; “Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows” (106) in “Që Bast 
work”; “Resolve to be thyself; and know that he,/ Who findshimg Orie 
loses his misery!” (144) in “Self-Dependence”’, “But tasks in hou, plac 
insight willed/ Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled” (259), you 
“Morality”; “Leave then the Cross as ye have left carved gods,B, asso 
_ guard the fire within” (262)! in “Progress”; “How boundless might, oppi 
soul’s horizons be,/ How vast, yet of what clear transparency” (21 crisi 
in “A Summer Night”; “The same heart beats in every humanbrex Lor 
(272)! and “From the soul’s subterranean depth upborne/As from mar 
infinitely distant land,/ Come airs, and floating echoes” (274) in“ , 
Buried life” echo the thought and philosophy of the Bhagavad Gi 
The picture of Shakespeare in the sonnet is remarkably drawn 
greatly resembles the picture of the Buddha or a yogi delineatedint Po 
Bhagavad Gita. Shakespeare is portrayed as a stable, immortal £ 
a victorious figure standing erect with the head high facing the heavet 
He “Didst tread on earth unguessed at” (50). His immortal spl 
endured all sorrows, pains and blows yet remained silent. They fow 
“their sole speech in that victorious brow” (50). He did prove him 
like the yogi describedin the Bhagavad Gita :” The Yogi... iS compt 


: 7 v1) 
to a lamp, standing in a place without wind, which waveth not. ' Ma 
; Da 


The wide range of Arnold’s study and experience has ell 
critics to focus more upon the various Greek and Roman soues 
his poetry. His poetic relationships with Goethe, Wordsworth, By“ L 
Lucretius, Epictetus, George Sand, Senancour and several othes K 
| been worked out compr ehensively by various critics: Bul? 


tc 
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jationship with the Eastern literature cannot be denied at all. In fact, 
Arela 


itneeds to be stu sin ; ddad 
Amo: pis work. His poems are replete with expressions of his divided sou 


haga, and Victorian restlessness, but they also bear clear clues that he got 
Aa : 

answers to his queries and dilemmas, not from the West, but from the 
lly the Bhagavad Gita. His prose writings also bear his 


died more meticulously to gain a deeper insight into 


Ww” (4 


in“Q} Bast, specia 
shims Oriental ideas, and show the impact of Bhagavad Gita at several 


thoum, places. The novel Oakfield; or Fellowship in the East written by his 
(259), younger brother, William Delafield Arnold further strengthens his 
1Ods/B, association with Indian land and culture. Himself torn by diametrically 
might opposite pulls, Arnold seems to have found the solution to his spiritual l 
y” (l crisis in the various doctrines of the Bhagavad Gita advocated by 
inbrex’ Lord Krishna to Arjuna — who can be compared to Arnold himself in 
sfrom Many respects. 

Hin, 
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ew An; Raja Rao’s The Meaning of India: 
Metaphysics of Creation and Existence 
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his edit 


India is the birth-place of philosophy or metaphysics. Itis the 

land where religion and culture evolved and developed into ever- 

ų growing shoots of deep faith leading to the goal of human birth — 

Bhage. salvation. The spiritual goal of life, the philosophy of the Atman, inquiry 
into the nature of the Self— are various tenets which go into the making 

of Indian psyche or thought. Indian philosophy is not merely a 
speculation into the nature of reality. It is a sublime and unique system 

Poet) based on mystic and spiritual experience or aparokshanubhuti. 
sity, Dealing with the practical needs of man, it gives clear solutions to 
profound subtle problems of life, revealing the way to final emancipation. 

Wisi 

The philosophy permeating through the oeuvre of Raja Rao, 
1s Vedantic in tone and temper. Besides his novels like The Serpent 
acne Rope, The Cat and Shakespeare, The Chess Master and 

is eine oe NEO has ee credit of satine a nom ASHE, ee 
toned sess of toala The esy in this book pertain mani 
Salae 1 esapi Being a Vedantin, Rao seeks Truth on Adi 
eU Dos philosophy of Advaitavada and refers to precepts 
Panishads copiously. Duly recognizing man’s deep need to 
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seek and realize Truth, Raja Rac endeavours to revive the tradition 
Indian quest with all its rigour. A study of the Upanishads aids a a 
attainment of knowledge and realization. It refers to the closely shay 
bond between the guru and the disciple. The Upanishads holq te 
entire edifice of the Hindu mystic culture in India. They are Verily 
fountainhead of deep divine esoteric knowledge which Provide 
freedom from the whirligig of metempsychosis. The practical hing 
and essential clues embodied within these metaphysical treatises thro, 
abundant light on the path to self-realization. mall 


‘Live to acquire knowledge, do not acquire knowledge) every 
live’ has been the aim of life of great thinkers of India since tim 
immemorial. India has always been home to great seers and sages.| 
goes to the credit of the Orient that at the dawn of civilizations, iths. socie! 
raised profound issues of life, questioned the limitations of humu -the ai 
existence, and searched for solutions into the realms of Infinite Powe. ” basks 
Answer to the riddle of existence, perception into quintessential nate that c 
and innate human destiny, knowledge of man’s relation to man, unives, but w 
and the enigma of transcendence constitute the glorious heritage’ wher 
India. In the words of the German philosopher, Max Mueller: the st 


It I were to look over the whole world to find out the count 
most richly endowed with all the wealth, power and beat!) 
that nature can bestow — in some ways a very paradise% 
earth —I should point to India. It I were asked under whet 
sky the human mind has most deeply pondered on the greats 
problems of life and had found solutions to some of thet 
should point to India. And if I were to ask myself from w ; 
literature we, in Europe, may draw that corrective which! 
most wanted in order to make our life more perfect ot 
comprehensive, more universal, in fact more truly hu” p 
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life not for this life only, but a transfigured and eternal life — 
again I should point to India.' 


The Indians have imposed upon themselves disciplines that 

Jead them to perfection. They have strictly adhered to the rhythms of 
the universal laws, thereby discovering the road to success and 
chievement. Properties like simplicity of life, truth, devotion and 
submission to higher powers, eagerness to unfold the mysteries of life 
and death, and curiosity to reach Ultimate truth are all indivisible parts 
of the nature of Indian psyche. Subsequently they are manifested in 


every sphere of existence. 


A man is dependent to a great extent on the external human 
society as well as the society of nature for his existence. Apart from 


the air that he breathes, the water that he drinks and the sunlight he 
“basks himself in, are greater secrets that never appear to the eyes and 


that constitutes the question of existence itself. No doubt we do exist, 
but where? Where have we come from? Whatever be the place from 
where we are coming, it amounts to saying that we are coming from 
the surface of the earth. Countries do not exist at all. They are only 
imaginary boundaries created by man for the purpose of administrative 
convenience. This earth is a large planet upon the surface of which 
men are crawling like insects; itis a member of the larger family of the 
planetary system which is ruled by the great parent of the entire system 
Called the solar system. Thus our family extends through entire galaxies 
Which are the Original sources of different systems. 
Swami Krishnanand holds : “Magnetic forces which are 
undividedly pervading the whole atmosphere taking often 
the form of what generally people call cosmic rays—which 
are not actually rays but magnetic energies flowing from 
outer space, solidify themselves into the visible form of 
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bodily existence of human beings, of trees, o T 
nt 
and of the very earth itself.”? i 


Raja Rao, in The Meaning of India, philosophizes theang; 
culture of India and the mode of existence of the Indians. Inthe 
essay entitled The Meaning of India, Rao views conscious 
the substratum behind man’s vision of looking at things. Talking 
the functions of the five senses added by the mind, Rao says that; ‘yajn 
the senses alone that go on to make man perceive the world. If theh 
background of the consciousness were not there, there wouldbe aren 
“seeing”. Consciousness is the common factor between the eyar the C 
man and the perception of things in the world. The world, in th 
comprehends, exists in duality; in the absence of duality, it woulde: thei 
to exist. He puts it thus: “It is the undivided consiousniness that who 
mind and the senses seem to divide into subject and obj, and 
superimposing on the indivisible, timeless and spaceless —divisi “ esse 
time and form.” Itis only when the senses and the mind are sacri this 

on to the higher plane that one lives in the undivided pure conscious Uni 
which is one’s essential nature. In order to highlight the ideaofsupes thus: 
sacrifice, Rao narrates an anecdote from one of the Jataka stories 

Once upon a time, there level a hare in the jungle. The june 

was surrounded by the mountain on one side and a hamlet 

the other. The hare was joined by three companions- 

monkey, a jackal and an otter. Then came the holy festive# 

when gifts were to be given. The otter went by the Gand! 

bring seven red fish, the jackal brought from field-watehit 

| milk, meat and a lizard and the monkey brought down ab 
| of mangoes from the jungle. But the wise hare’s secre” fee 
| known only to the god Sakka (Indra). Whereas the hae beh 

companions offered to the god their respective gifts, the i 
requesting the god to prepare a holy fire, shook hist 
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order to take off the beasts in his body fur, and sprang into the 


Unig, be | i : : 
Í poly fire. The fire, instead of scorching him, felt cool like snow. 
Pleased by the hare, the god Indra scratched the mark of a 
any bunny hare on the moon in order to make his wisdom manifest 
thes, to the world for all ages to come.* 7 


Tess, 
18 ay The sacrifice made by the hare expounds the idea that life is a 


tha ‘yajna’ (sacrifice) performed by the individual soul to attain unity with 
dlit the higher soul through self-abnegation. The external act of sacrifice is 
db, areminder of every object to be poured into the fire of knowledge or 
eye; the Consciousness within. Referring to the masterly Purusha-Sukta 
I inthe essay entitled Look, the Universe is Burning, Rao illustrates 
dœ the idea of the entire creation being a ‘yajna’ of the Universal Being 
that whois not any externalized or projected form with regard to space 
obj; ; and time but that which transcends these and is the Individual Supra- 
‘vise’ essential essence of experience. The Sukta suggests an inwardness of 
crix this experience where all objects merge in the Cosmic Person, the 
uns Universal Consciousness animating the entire universe. The hymn goes 
upa, thus: 


ones sahasrashirsha purushah, 

june sahasrakshah sahasrapat, 

mlete sa bhumim vishvatovritva, 

ns- atyatishthat dashangulam.° 

ivet (i.e., thousand — headed is the Purusha, thousand eyed and 
angi thousand legged. Enveloping the earth from all sides, He 
chn transcends it by ten fingers’ length.) 

bunt 

ete > The affirmation made by the hymn that all heads, eyes and 


i  feetj 
ae oe creation are of Purusha, helps in developing an attitude of 
n It ne one Complete Person who is governing the entire creation. 
sel ally points to the fact that the thinker himself is one of the heads 
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or limbs of the Supreme Purusha. In the chapter entitled ; 
Significance of the Purusha Sukta Swami Krishnananda says: “ ik 5, 
condition where even to think would be to think as the Purusha thin 
would indeed not be human thinking or living.”® This is the ‘di 
meditation’ and it must be understood that the Primal manis the ‘Sem 
not the ‘seen’ because when everything is He himself, where CaN the 


be an object to be seen? 


Continuing the central idea of the hymn, Rao translates itthy ihn 
The gods ... wanted ... to offer a proper sacrifice. And they decide touc! 
... the Primal Man, Purusha, should be the perfect sacrificial anim ever 
... Thereupon they tied him with durva grass, and laid him out. Tk to kr 
sacrifice then began. The oil they poured on the victim was spring tk 
fuel was summer, and our beautiful autumn, the gifts.’ 


. unck 
As aresult, the Vedas, poetics etc. were born out of it. Final. f seen 
Rao says, “Sacrifice itself was sacrificed at sacrifice (yajnew thre 
yajnyamayajanta devah.”* This was the yajna performed byte fort 
deities in the beginning of creation. All actions thus, are to be sacrificed exist 
at the altar of knowledge, the Consciousness within. Anant ` 
Coomaraswamy says: “Sacrifice thus understood ...... is no longet? 


matter of doing specifically sacred things only on particular occas Indi 
but of sacrificing all we do and all we are; a matter of sanctification! lor 
whatever is done naturally, by a reduction of all activities to thet Self 
principles.’? the’ 
thus 
isal 


Speaking thus on the idea of the Self, Rao moves on to nar D as 
the story of sage Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi from The Brihadar anya : : 
Upanishad. The Supreme Knowledge imparted by the sagt f 
Maitreyi is referred to by Raja Rao through the most celebrated ven 
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na va are patyuh kamaya 
patih priyo bhavati, 
atmanastu kamaya 
patih priyo bhavati.'° 
(i.e., itis not for the sake of the husband that the husband is 
dear, but for the sake of the Atman that the husband is dear.) 


Further, he quotes: sarvasya kamaya sarvam priyam 
phavati... For, where there is duality ... one sees the other, one 
touches the other, one hears the other, one knows the other. But when 
everything has become one’sown self, what is there to see, and what 


to know. (180-81)." 


Thus, the Atman becomes the repository of supreme 
unchangeable bliss and the common factor between the seer and the 
seen. Pleasure associated with perishable objects is constantly 
threatened. Although a change in circumstances in life my alter love 
for the objects, still for atman, love persists because Atman alone 
exists in the universe. 


The essay entitled The Ultimate Word in The Meaning of 
India finds Rao quoting from The Rig Veda and philosophizing the 
glory of the Atman. The author also talks about the four states of the 
Self— the waking state, the dreaming state, the deep sleep state and 
the Turiya. Quoting from The Mandukya Upanishad, he illustrates 
thus: “Aumityetadaksharamidam sarvam. Aum, this syllable indeed 
all this. Sarvam hyetad brahma, ayamatma brahma, soyamatma 
Chatushpat. All this is verily Brahman. This self is Brahman. This same 
selfhas four quarters.” (169) 
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Out of these, the first three states are compared to the 
Syllabiee of Om — ‘a’ ‘w’ and ‘m’ — ‘akara’ (the vibration Of soy, 
a’), ‘ukara’ (the vibr ation of sound ‘u’ and ‘makara’ (the Vibration 
sound ‘m’) respectively. The first quarter — ‘a’ is the person; ing 
waking state who perceives the gross material would. The NeXt peake 
is the individual in the dream state. The third — ‘ma’ refers to the d wants i 
sleep condition. The final state is the transcendent state of ‘ Om. the hea 
beyond the three syllables. It is only a vibration of being, neithe; as the 
state of sound, nor any material content in its wake. All sounds a ‘upasa 
vibrations merge in this soundless state of ‘Pranava’ or Om. the ete! 


Om or ‘naad’ is the source of all sounds. It is believed the 
when creation came into being, the ‘naad’ was there—a hummin; 
sound which existed in the atmosphere. This sound, designateds 
Om was the ‘first manifestation of the Absolute. Lord Krishna equa, 
Om to the Omnipresent Lord: f 


om tatsaditi nirdesho 
brahmanastrividhah smritah 
brahmanastena vedashcha 
yagyashcha vihitah pura." 


i.e., “Om Tat Sat”: this has been declared to be the trp 


sa the ini 
designation of Brahman. By that were created former yi rd 
( 
Brahmanas, the Vedas and the sacrifices. 
| ; 5 wait 
| Rao mentions the four states of vak - the word, i.e. oF at 


— the spoken word, madhyama — between the speech and mel life? 
formulation, pashyanti—the seen but not formulated, and final ue 
para vak — The ultimate word, the silence beyond silence, the on 
and the end of the phoneme. The purport behind it is to aol 
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„pect of the word. In the essay entitled The Writer and the 
pal asp s the example of the word ‘Rama’, Rao says that it is not 
word, Ae to ‘ma’ but something beyond both the sounds which 
merely ra 7 the status of a word. Enunciated in a correct manner the 
ae able to convey the same feeling to the listener in which he 
p itto be understood. Right communication is possible only when 
the hearer has the eternal part awakened in him to feel the same thing 
as the speaker experiences. Rao opines that a man must be an 
‘ypasaka’ of the word and enjoy himself in himself in order to evoke 
the eternal aspect of the sound. In his own words: 


Weall....would like to have a 

language that will mean the same 

thing and for all time. It is just the 

same way that you feel you will live for 
ever, though your life span might be 
seventy or eighty years. The feel that you 
are everlasting demands that everything 
be everlasting. Hence the demand that 
the word be eternal. If man is eternal, 

so is the word. (154)'4 


Hence, be it the state of Turiya or Para Vak, man, crossing 


the initial stages, must strive to go back to the eternal aspect of the 
Word or sound. 


Questions like — What is soul? Is it apart from the body? 


ei > “atbecomes of the soul after death? What is the purpose of human 


eh EALA ; : eka é 
ave been ringing in the minds of men since time immemorial. 
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The Svetaswatara Upanishad queries thus: 
kim karanam brahma kutah sma jaataah 
jivama kena kva cha sampratishtha 
adhishthitaah kena sukhetareshu 
vartamahe brahmavido vyavastham.'5 


gl 


i.e., what is the (Ultimate) cause? Is it Brahman? Wher 

are we born? What sustains us? And where do Weg 

you, the knowers of Brahman, tell us at whose comma: Th 
abide here, whether in pain or pleasure. 


Rao agrees with the fact that ‘prakriti’ is an illusory aspx 
Brahman. God is only a witness — unconcerned and unattached. Prt 
derives its power of action from the proximity of Iswara. It consti: 
of three gunas — sattva, rajas and tamas. An equilibrium benal, 
these properties is the state called ‘prakritilaya’ . But thisismi 
final dissolution into the Absolute. It is only a process of evoltt: 
The Vedanta proclaims that in the beginning, there existed neitherte of 
nor ‘non-being’ but there was an indescribable somethingté 
darkness. Even this darkness would have existence for its basisbt? 
withoutit, even darkness would not exist. Sage Patanjali alsoint? 
in his aphorisms that ‘avyakta’ or the manifest prakriti is the cat 
creation. But this is not independent in itself. Itis purely an inst 
in the hands of Brahman. Quoting from Bhartrihari’s Vaou 
Rao illustrates Brahman as the one: 


...who is without beginning or end, whose very essenceisthtl | 
| (sabda), who is the cause of the manifested phonemes, whoa 
as the object from whom the creation of the world (seems CoP ‘#| 
Brahman is called Phoneme (akshara) because it is the cas in 
Phoneme. (162)!* 
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Patanjali says in his Yoga Sutras: 
tasya vachakah pranavah.(37)"" 


(Omis name of ultimate reality. Itis an inarticulate universalized 

vibration. Om is to be chanted for the sake of the removal of 

the dross accumulated in psyche in the form of impressions of 
Wheres past karmas). 


D We y 
mma; The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad also puts it thus: 


In the beginning there was 

ry asp only the self. Looking around, 
hed. Prt he saw nothing else than the self. 
t consti: He first said “I am”. Therefore arose 
ım bemi. the name I. (1 62)!8 
1S ism f 
f evolit: The idea of creation is well expounded in The Nasadiya Sukta 
either: Ofthe Rig Veda: 
hing ce 
asis ba? nasadasit no sadasit tadanim 
go indi nasid-rajo no vyoma paro yat, 
the cals kimavarivah kuha kasya sharman ambhah 
inst kim-asit gahanam gabhiram.”” 
kya 

- (Before creation there was neither being nor non-being, neither 

Space nor that which is beyond space. What was there was a 

5 the’ - cover. Where was it? Was there any enjoyment? Were there 
‘ho aff the deep unfathomable water?) (307) 
o) pe Th 
se e Sukta further questions as to whence the creation came 


into being; whether He whois the supporter and the eternal witness of 
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^ Raja 
this creation Himself knows It or not? —yo asyadhyaks hap 
d di van a veda.?! Ol) «cer 
yyoman tso anga veaa ya ) 
hear 
According to Rao, man’s life upon earth is a continuous 
Let 


of samskaras. Man is born to evolve in the vicinity of Brahmana 
. : £ 
lead his life as a ‘sadhaka’ and retreat his life from ‘Becoming 


‘Being’. In his own words: 


But I am here. Every moment 

I make is samskara, ritual; every 
statement I make the sanctifying 
word, mantra. (160)? 


According to Swami Krishnananda, since the goal of lft 
Supreme Aloneness known as Kaivalya, and God Himself is alo: 
Himself, spiritual practice of Sadhana in the direction of the attain f 
of Supreme Aloneness also consists of a development of akini 
aloneness in our own selves. Although, a man is consciousoft 
purpose of his existence and the nature of the destiny ahead, ye! 
mustnot forget that awareness is different from possession. Toat Boo 
bliss immense effort is required of any human being towards 
realization of the great purpose of existence. (13)% As the Supt (Ute 
Being is spaceless, its experience ought to be timeless, ie! 
instantaneous experience which is altogether different froma simula 
of temporal events, 


Such lofty thoughts, feelings and samskaras att f x 
metaphysics of India. In the author’s view, India is nota “cout ? 
is not a “climate”, itis nota geographical local on the ma 
world. Rao opines that — India is a “perspective”, a “mood a 
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yy «centre of awareness wherein one’s self dips again and again into the 
f as the sacrifice is made.” (18)*4 
hearth of Agni, 4 ; Gy 


US sy Let us conclude in the words of Raja Rao: 
Mang If there were no India, with the seven seas to the south and 
ming’ the white-swan Himalaya to the north, if India did not have 
the holy Ganga and the Cape of the Virgin Goddess (Kanya 
Kumari), if India were not the land of the elephant and the 
monkey-world, of parakeets and peacocks, and of the saintly 
cobra — if India did not have the diamonds of Golconda and 
the pearls of Coromandel, if India did not possess muslin fine 
“as a cloud” or spice holy, rich as sandal, with cardamom, 
cinnamon, aloes, musk — if India were not the land of 


f life sadhus...,if India were not the country of Asoka or Bhoja 
alone, Raja, Vikramaditya or Akbar Padishah, India would still be. 
taine a75 
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Quarterly English Journal 


Saurabh Kumar Singh 
la 
Diasporic Conflict and Homeland Reality: 
1pUr G A Study of Karnad’s Wedding Album 


In recent years one of the most challenging areas of research 

„inthe field of English and Cultural studies has been the study of diaspora. 
The word ‘diaspora’ derives from the Greek, meaning ‘to disperse’. 

Diaspora is simply the displacement of a community culture into another 

geographical and cultural region. Its culture is deeply marked by 

migration, immigration, and exile. Diaspora can be the voluntary or 

the forced movements of peoples from their homelands into new 


regions. Vijay Mishra, noted critic, provides following possible 
definitions of diaspora: 


I. Relatively homogenous, displaced communities brought to 


serve the Empire (slave, contract, indentured, etc.) coexisting 
with indigenous/other races with markedly ambivalent and 
b contradictory relationship with the motherland(s). Hence the 
Indian diasporas of South Africa, Fiji, Mauritius, Guyana, 
Trinidad, Surinam, Malaysia; the Chinese diasporas of 
Malaysia, Indonesia. Linked to high classical capitalism. 
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2 Emerging new diasporas based on free migration and li 
; a +6 ES ; : : q 
to late capitalism: post-war South Asian, Chinese, Ara 
Korean communities in Britain, Europe, America, Cana 


Australia. 


3. Any group of migrants that sees itself on the periphery of pov 
or excluded from sharing power (Mishra, 1-2). 


Having arrived in anew geographical and cultural contey 
they negotiate two cultures, their own and new one. This diaspor 
culture is primarily mixed and an amalgamation of two cultures. Inthi 
connection Robin Cohen says that diaspora works as communitis 
living together in one country who ‘acknowledge that “the old county” 
a notion often buried deep in language, religion, custom or folklor’ 


always has some claim on their loyalty and emotions... a members ; 


adherence to a diasporic community is demonstrated by an acceptan 
of an inescapable link with their past migration history and a sensed 
co-ethnicity with others of a similar background’ (2001:ix). 


The whole of diasporic writing mainly captures two invariablé 
of their experiences: exile and homeland. All diasporic writin 
continuously try to make negotiations between these two poles. Th 
writings of these writers undertake two moves, one temporal, 
one spatial. Meena Alexander calls it, “writing in search of a homelal 
(1993: 4). The temporal move involves, as Pramod K. Nayar pus? 
the activity of looking back into past (analepsis) and looking fore" 


at the future (prolepsis). Analepsis captures the scenes of ee $ 
oner 


with retreating history, past, traditions, and customs. It mainly inv 
the literary themes of nostalgia, memory, and reclamation. Onthe 
hand prolepsis involves the phenomenon of writer's ©” 
engagement with looking into future for new vistas and new chat? 
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ft produces the themes of the aimes of work, survival, and cultural 
assimilation. The spatial move involves a de-territorialization and a 
on erritorialization connected by journeys/travels. De-territorialization 
isthe loss of territory: geographical and cultural both. This loss of the 
territory is almost accompanied by the gain of new ones. To put it in 
another way: dislocation from is followed by a relocation to. Thus 

diasporic literature’s dealings with space move between ‘home’ and 

foreign country’, between the similar and the strange, the old and the 

new (Nayar, 188-89). 


How does diasporic (Indian) consciousness relate itself to its 
homeland or culture? In what way diasporas have been constructing 
homelands? It seems that they do it in accordance to their needs and 
compulsions. If we see the case of older diaspora, we without any fail 
perceive a break with their motherland. This break nevertheless was 


motherland and the new diasporic settlement. The distance was both 
physical as well as psychological. It was so vast that the motherland 
remained frozen in the diasporic imagination as a sort of a sacred site 
orsymbol, almost like an idol of memory. The poverty of homeland 
Which caused the diaspora was forgotten with the feeling that it was 
home, a place where the present alienation of the diasporic person 
did not exit. Here we find the renewal of an emotional or spiritual 
feeling. In this connection Vijay Mishra writes: 


Their homeland is a series of objects, fragments of narratives 
that they keep in their heads or in their suitcases. Like hawkers 
they can reconstitute their lives through the contents of their 
Knapsacks: a Ganapati icon, a dog-eared copy of the Gita or 
Wie Quran, an old sari or other deshi outfit, a photograph of a 
Pilgrimage or, in modern times, a videocassette of the latest 
hit from the home country ( Mishra, 68). 
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On the other hand, the new diaspora has unprece dey 
access to its motherland/homeland by virtue of its Privilegeq Non r MI 
Resident Indian status. As we know that these are not forced iy à its ‘a 
internal agency to leave the motherland, these have chosen to reo A 


themselves in big metropolitan centres chiefly for monetary gains Ty nl 
texts of new diaspora not only describe the motherland/homelaj esi 
but at the same time also justify why it has to be left behind, Th 
economic compulsions make their narrative elegiac in tone. Thy 

construct the motherland as a site of darkness, confusion, and Violence ajan 
And that becomes their main justification behind their leaving) musty 
homeland (hopeless and doomed country which must be rejected) urgent 
Certainly this is very harmful to nationalistic ideas. In this connection its hon 
Makarand Paranjape rightly observes: and the 
dialect 
contex 
“andco 


Diasporic representations of India can be harmful ant 
misleading in at least two related ways. First, they might end upusupin 
the space which native self-representations are striving to find inte 
international literary market place. Secondly, they may contributetos 
continuing “colonization” of the Indian psyche by pandering to Wesen issue y 
market-tastes which prefer to see India in a negative light. Boththt marria 
dangers arise not necessarily from a design on the part of the expatriati anxiet 
to “sell” India, though the latter possibility can not be dismissed!” comm 
easily. Rather, they are born out of the peculiar cultural politics of lt simple 
diaspora (Paranjape, 19). Weddi 

andel 
| Hence the relationship between diaspora and homeland is vel atrang 
| complex and at the same time very reciprocal. In this connection confu; 
| views of Peter van Der veer are relevant: “The theme of belong! K maked 


at: ae 
Opposes rootedness to uprootedness, establishment to margi" their 
e 
The theme of longing harps on the desire for change and ne and w 
ae Wi 
but relates this to the enigma of arrival, which brings asimilardsi Witho 


fi 


1 return to what one has left’ (Veer, : 4). _ 
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en To putitin another way, a nation needs a diaspora to reaffirm 

ia nse of rootedness, while the diasporic peoples who did not 
an in India may suddenly discover his Indianness as a 
again in the words of van der Veer,” Those who do not 
é i i .. 4 
Ives Indians before migration become Indians in 


Noy, its own SÊ! 
Ny ay feel like Indi 
loca diasporan- Or 
S. Te think of themse 
‘land giaspora” (7)- 


l. Th . 
Thy Atthis crucial juncture it becomes very crystal clear that if, at 
len ail, anation needs a diaspora to reaffirm its identity; a diaspora which 


ingd must write about its own homeland, then at the same time there is an 
Cled, urgentneed of a strong homeland which must write to diaspora about 
ection itshomeland reality. Certainly the relationship between the diaspora 
andthe homeland is very complex, ambivalent, and, more than often, 
dialectical relationship with one another. And this relationship which is 
Lat context specific may powerfully be characterized by both confluence 
I ‘and conflict of interests (Paranjape, In Diaspora : 12-3). 


oe Girish Karnad in his latest play Wedding Album takes up an 
issue which is at the centre of every Indian middle class family: arrange 
marriage of a girl to suitable expat boy which in turn so fraught with 
anxiety that it has provided the background for many tele-serials and 
commercial films. In Indian cultural ethos wedding is not simply a 
ae Occasion for party, dance and dinner. Instead, a typical Indian 
Fo isexpected to bring about the notion of solidarity two families 
Vet} a a ont of mutual concern. Ironically the whole BETS of 
nt on Marriage, in its bosom contain many anxieties, riddles, 
git ns and resentments. Here we are made aware of a stark and 


bi Naked 

ali their ‘ruth that the forces raging on the global level strongly exert 
M i . . 

net an Secs and bring about some new apprehensions, tensions 

ie wien esto this holy performance of Hindu marriage. Here we 


“hout any faj 


‘notice the wide gap between older generation and 
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younger g generation which in turn make former one feel defunti k 
new technological scenar io. They fail to cope with new “fh ol 
scientific revolutions such as computer, internet, chat , Webcam, i 
recording and etc. If old generation is not feeling at ease; inay 
these revolutions, the younger gener ation is extraordinarily but 
by various aspirations to easy name, fame, prosperity, notion of 
liberation, dreams and phantasms. Yet it has acquired on ironical 
init: the above mentioned aspirations and desires are ardently deg: 
but vaguely grasped or least realized. Not only this, they also br: 
about a plethora of nightmares as they come/float all the way from 
other side of the globe (West). These hankerings, desires, 
aspirations are earnestly lacking spiritual elements in them which 
justify and give the life a new turn and valid meaning. 


pias 
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Wedding Album’s central narrative is a thread in which: - brot 


encounter the combination of various elements central to any Hn. 


marriage. This play very beautifully encompasses the caste, class 
age related behavior, sexual and conjugal issues, chastity, obedien 
commerce and authority, attitudes of selfishness and sacrifi 
Apparently it gives us the illusion of a safe, simple, and very real act 
of a pending marriage in a middle-class, Karnataka based Saras? 
family — the Nadkarnis — Wedding Album works as modemni 

| whose condensed logic straddles both the real and the techsinlé 

| world of today, to help us confront our own mixed-up amoral, cn 

| unhappy selves (Srinivasan, ix). In this play Karnad explors! 
traditional Indian Wedding in a globalized, technologically adi 


India. Very consciously Girish Karnad locates the most? p 


happenings of the play in a dreadfully familial space i€- Na 
living room. He beautifully exploits the private women 5 PH 
kitchen, the courtyard and inner sleeping quarters. But topor“ 

his views more clearly regarding this new technological India 
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faction to the places like corporate world, commercial 
f the television production studio, the Internet Café, and the 
seg also talks about some new modern Indian domestic 
concems regarding birth registration, passport and visa office, the city 
street, airport and market and the expat Hindu homes in USA and 
Australia which are connected to all or some of the sites of action 
through phone, computer, aeroplane, car and mobile communication. 
On the surface it is a familiar picture- a joyful event when members of 
the clan come together to celebrate and reaffirm loyalties, but behind 
the picture perfect smiles, simmer long suppressed suspicions, 
jealousies, frustrations and aggressions. 


space 0 
taurant. He 


The play deals with a normal urban middle- class family: a 
daughter (Hema) who lives abroad with her professional husband, a 


_ brother (Rohit) who is a software designer, a younger daughter (Vidula) 


happy enough to marry a suitable boy (Ashwin Panje) from the US 
she has never met, and then, of course, there is the doting mother and 
the loyal cook. A family, which is educated, liberal, and modem. Each 
snapshot shows its members frozen in a projection of respectability, 
but each figure has a double image, with the shadow of a hidden life 
Now let me discuss about the basic concern of my paper i.e. diasporic 
conflict and homeland reality, well conceived and presented by a 
Sensitive dramatist like Girish Karnad. Unlike other creative writers 
like Kiran Desai, Jhumpa Lahiri, Bharati Mukherjee and several others 
a depict the diasporic consciousness in the genre of novel, Kamad 
ion ae presents his unique vision in the powerful genre of 
- The diasporic man in this play, Ashwin, is a well settled youth 


Š in : 
7 United States of America “a land of opportunity. God’s own country” 


(k 

ue cO), When he went to USA to seek his future he had only 

A his brain and his charm. In due course of time he becomes 
"Sv Says; “Tn the US, I have been a success beyond my wild 
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expectations. Beyond anyone ’s wildest dreams” (ibid). But this Sto 
does not lure/trap him anymore. Something is missing there taut 
drunk the life to its lees. His life has been of physical Iv 
celebrations. He has lived most of his life amidst girlfriends „afii 
mistresses, and several one night stands. He has been perfomin 
brilliantly on the public stage of glamour and success (Worldly) a 
social connection. In all the possible ways he has been cherishin 
nourishing and devouring all the physical pleasures/West, But toti 
diasporic man above stated things have somewhat been confined 
the outer cells of body. They have been merely sustenance fort 
outer skin of body. They have no values at all. They are futile andy 
nouse. They are bereft of any living meaning. So far, Westem socie 
has been privileging and promoting material values above religionay 
religious values. Spiritual values have been sacrificed on the altare 


material aspects of life. No spiritual moorings. This is really strangliy i 
the West. They are perpetually drawn to a world which is constantly 


threatened by a Godless and amoral world. Certainly it has disastox 
effects on the soul like Ashwin who hails from a country whichi 
almost opposite to the ideals of West. Now he has no option 
except delving deep into himself. Who is he? Where is he? Theon 
hope is homeland (India and true Hinduism). Unlike West, Indiah 
an ancient civilization, a country which is a living plethora it 
storehouse of wisdom and insight. But! Is it the same India in wit 
we are living now? No. By now India should have been the spirit” 
leader of the whole universe. We are the earliest to evolve the ida 
universal brotherhood (Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam) which was ba 
on true love and affection among all mankind. But today’s Global 
is motivated by pure economic compulsions. There is no p 
genuine values and principles. There is no hope for spiritual awaken 
| We too are deeply affected by this economic crusade. Now home 
| | reality is entirely different. As Ashwin remarks: 
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Sete a Again darkness. All our ancient culture, our spiritualism, our 
: Hek Í heritage .Everything had been remoulded to fit the market 
Worl demand. Behind all our spiritual abracadabra, we had bitched 
afin - our star, and our hope, to global capitalism. Geeta yajnas, 
form, Yogic techniques, upanishadic sermons. Systems assembled 
lly), x out of a grab-bag of trendy brandnames. Gift-wrapped in 
rishių synthetic saffron. The darkness of our souls illuminated with 

ut toti neon lights and stroboscopes. India had become the Walmart 

fined of spirituality (Ashwin, 81). 

e fort é 

le and¢ But the situation is not too worst. Still this world can be 


socie changed. Mankind can adopt altogether a different path to redeem 
viona) itself of all its sins. There is only One solution. India can do it. Hinduism 
salt. has got all the possibilities to perform this miracle. As Ashwin puts it: 


rangliy 

a f' Graduallya%and mind you, it has required a lot of painful 
sastrols soulsearching %yes even painfully, I have realized that Hinduism 
whichis can indeed save the world from moral chaos, but not through 
rion Ie this sort of branded spirituality. No dial-a-solution philosophy 
The ot} is going to help the world. We have to look into our hearts, 
ndiahë and discover our ancient values afresh. Begin at the beginning 
ora ani (Ashwin, 81). 

n whi 

pii And for this great undertaking he wants someone from India’s 


„ideat = Place like Dharwad which he believes to be innocent and pure, 
as bast far from madding crowd of capitalism, market and globalization. 
liza ud above all, no man, only woman. Someone like Vidula who carries 
taco” within her the essence of true Hindu spirituality, which treats Women 


M a ; 

keni i oe Wife, and Daughter. Womanhood as the most sacred ideal. 
£ i . . 

me tofu est, it does not treat woman merely as a commodity, an object 


lfi ae 4 
ill sexual Instincts. But it does not mean that West does not have 
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any value left. Still we can leam efficiency and planning fromit Ba 
; : $ c 
main idea is not to consider the union between two merely a tat a not 


i A 7 S intu 

but a mission. Ashwin wants Vidula to be his perfect patie in ; 

z a dr: tread! 

transporting the rain of spirituality to the wastelanders i.e Weg, 
š on 


save it. This is the sheer height of the theory that those Who do, 
consider themselves as an Indian in India suddenly transforms, 
Indian. It also boosts up the principle that in order to justify the valé pom 
and importance of true nation, one always needs a diaspora to afit with 
and reaffirm its (nation) rootedness to its deep and ancient Cult, (Ash 
spiritual heritage and civilization. will 
too s 

But as Ashwin has pointed out earlier that Indian cultu Karn 
being polluted by this advertised form of Hindu spirituality andsm relate 
town like Dharwad has been able to retain its cultural sanctity, itim very 
as he thinks it to be. The Western snake of capitalist marketai _ofho 
technological revolution has made its way into the very texture ofa / mist 
small cities, and as a result they are losing their innocence.: elsev 
homeland reality is changed drastically. So is the case of Dhawi thefi 
and small town girl Vidula who is going to be the spiritual ambas home 
to the rest of the world. She is no better than any other mixedt 
frustrated, unhappy, Hindu girl. She is virtually ‘timid’ as hermot 
thinks. But she has an altogether different personality anda secrel 
to lead. Whether willingly submitting herself as Kuchla the Jeze! ee 
the disembodied randy voice of Swami Ananga Nath the Bodyles“ ee 
a darkened Cyber Café, or transmuting her guilt at being fount T | 
intohystericalrage, and bitterly screaming ‘sexual harassment tom R 
| her moral tormentors run away from the scene. She is not “inne Rust 
| or ‘timid’. She has inculcated the guts to find herself a surrogates Piat a 
of virtual flesh and blood to satiate her physical needs. But this | India 
is not fixed pr permanent forever. It is VIRTUAL. The pa 
if seeks in her secret, enchanted and erotic world can afterall 
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piaspori 
server but also through real man and Hindu marriage which 
dto achieve some higher goals and visions. And she is 
form her past life to carry out the responsibility bestowed 


x notonly 07 
in tum inten 
ready tO trans 


on her. 


Thus we see that the relationship between diaspora and 
homeland has a complex, ambivalent, and often dialectical relationship 
with each other. The unreal homeland created by diasporic imagination 
(Ashwin) must be incorporated with real flesh and blood because this 
will ensure the survival of diasporic self and at the same time homeland 
too should be depicted in its true perspective. This is what Girish 
Kamad performing here. He is letting us know the crucial dimensions 
related to this relationship between diaspora and homeland. Till today 
very few have been written in academic world regarding the depiction 
of homeland by the homelander. Girish Karnad, here, is clearing the 

/ misty consciousness of those who have left the homeland and settled 
elsewhere. He is not only asking the diasporic consciousness to change 
the fixed notion regarding homeland but also asking them to view the 
homeland in altered capitalist/globalized world view. And at the same 
time homeland needs to look back into the mirror of the past to 
recognize its true worth as far as cultural richness and deep rooted 
Spirituality is concerned. An honest attempt must be made to 
promulgate the real identity of India (homeland) not merely as a country 
a set of living embodiment of those values and ideals which this 
= at most. In this essuteseon Raja Rao makes a vey Velie 
er. Statement that “India is not a country (desa), itis a 

e (darsana)” (1996: 17). Referring to this phenomenon 
ar announcement that he will, “create fictions, 


al cities or villages, but invisible ones, imaginary homelands, 


if . 
dias of the ming” (Rushdie, 10). 
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Making It New: politic 


Cultural Displacement in The Shadow Lines fin 
regior 


and cr 


The publication of The Shadow Lines in 1988 Created ana B: a 
dimension in the history of Indian En glish fiction. Amitav Ghost betor 
intensive training in historical and anthropological research di fcon 
remaking of the social analysis and one of the consequences oflli Creatin 
research is the paradigm shift in writing a novel which can be seeni likeK 
a very powerful subversion of what Sara Suleri has called “the rhet and C] 
of English India.” The opening sentence of The Shadow Litt in thei 
indicates this subversion in totality: “In 1939, thirteen years befor! traum: 
was born, my father’s aunt, Mayadebi, went to England witht has ar 

‘husband and her son, Tridib.”? The fact of the matter is that T 
Shadow Lines is designed to unmask the terrifying suppr“ 
memories so that an attempt may be made to identify the thwat 
tendencies of exposing the seamless narrative which is compost 
cultural and national identity. Ghosh’s creative imagination deals r | 
the post colonial as well as diasporic issues. The burden of Indl 
colonial past seems to haunt it. That is why the questioning™ A ý 
becomes almost a leit motif of the novel — “Don’t you remem 
Throwing light on the thematic concern of the novel,Amitav Ó 
writes: "... The Shadow Lines... became a book not about aly 
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4 taboutthe meaning of such events and their effects on the individuals 
who live through them... I had to resolve a dilemma, between being a 
writer and being a citizen. ° That is why the dilemma serves as a trigger 
io his creative imagination and the narrator’s experience becomes 
larger than life and tends to border on a subaltern land. 


The partition of the Indian subcontinent has been a subject of 
political, literary and cultural debate. The partition itself and its aftermath 
leftindelible scars on the Indian psyche. The sinister forces of casteism, 
regionalism, subregionalism, fundamentalism, linguism played havoc 
and criminal riots destablised the forces of peace, tolerance and non- 

er violence. A substantial kind of intolerance and persecution prevailed. 
am The criminel forces saw to it that the fabric of social harmony would 
A a betom into fragments. Even Woman and children were made the target 
oa picommunal agy and the widespread communal violence stirred the 
an ee penon of Indo-Anglian novelists. That is why novelists 
A i Khushwant Singh (Train to Pakistan), Bhisham Sahni (Tamas), 
E ue N ahal (Azadi) creatively handled the subject of partition 
Se en a a aual way. Maeipeunion, in fact, was a sub-continental 

which has weighed heavily on Ghosh’s imagination Suvir Kaul 


vitit has a point when he says that: 

hat T 

x eo of this werom z do you nememosi — pareet 
“ai a te of oe novel: it pardal ENSUES, Is GESTS, its 
i a ae eens? wide rangin g narrative tsannene. .. for 
wit Sei ow Lines is an archaeology of silence, a sow 
nt? Rs away of some of the cobwebs of modern Indian 
‘te feos a a repeated return to those absences and fissures 
a ark the sites of personal and national trauma.‘ 

jor 
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The creative pressure of this question prompts a 
for characters like Mrs. Price, her daughter Tridib, and his = 
etc. Let it be said here at the outset that the historical esea ea | 
Ghosh plays a very significant role in determining the contounos a 
Shadow Lines. At the outset the novel appears to be a novel of ; r : 
but with Ghosh the definition of history changes. The authority: ‘ ae : 
novelistis controlled by the official custodian of truth and on E 
as Joseph Conrad puts it. 


Otay or is 


© 

Judged from the post-colonial angle, The Shadow Lig hee 

not simply a story of one young man’s coming of age. Ghoshis prine critics 
concemed with the mutual interaction of space and time and throug: and its 
the novel one finds a play of psychological sophistication as aca questi 
agent. Inher book A Critique of Post-Colonial Reason Gyati gisystem 
argues: “What is the fate of the historians’ informant?” She goesait histc 
elaborate: “as every undergraduate historian knows, hisi instru 
knowledge can’t be established on single cases... The anxiety githat co 
called inter-disciplinary work is that one computes wilhit¢cord 
methodological training of one discipline, however transformed. "Tintegr a 
reminds us of the age-old controversy between fiction andhist James, 
historical fiction and realistic fiction and what Henry Jamescal that the 
solidity of specification/the air of reality and the balloon of expt ee 
As early as 1884 James wrote that the “novel is in its broadest elit pes | 
a personal, a direct impression of life,’ he took a position n bis ee 
distinguishes him at once from the realist as well as thena fn 
may say that “as the picture is reality, so the novel is histor, ™ prevale 


. was only to save the novelist from “betrayal” of his egacredoi 


James wanted to make it very clear that the novelist’s taskis nti the RO 
to make-believe, that, in fact, he was in no way “less ool Moreo 
looking for the truth ...than the historian.” In 15 bee Colonia 
comprehensive sense, it should be clear that the novel jsl 
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Sohal, doris a novelist a historian. It is in this sense that Amitav Ghosh 
TaN transforms his knowledge of history into something which is used 
Catt creatively tO convert it into a great work of art. The selection and 
Ourso, placing of historical/ Sate events, in his case, becomes the 
l Ofhiy judgments, which are primarily related to the post-colonial dilemma 
Otitye) being faced by the globalized world. 
ONS 
The postcolonial critics particularly Fredric Jameson, Hayden 
White and Dominick LaCapa are also concerned with the problem of 
Lite justifying the use of historical material for cultural creativity. These 
Spin: critics have extensively analyzed the relevance of archival material 
throw and its use in a nostalgic manner. Hayden White of course has 
$ aca questioned the relevance of the archives/recorded history. He has 
atriSusystematically argued that literary theorists have discovered the key 
| goestit9 historical understanding by recognizing that language is the prime 
hiso: instrument of meditation between the consciousness and the world 
jety that consciousness inhabits.’? Such questions pertaining to history/ 
with recorded history, its nostalgic use/unreliable memory have been an 
ged Ente gr al part of the theoretical deliberations of novelists like Henry 
hist J4mes, R.L. Stevenson, Thomas Hardy and Joseph Conrad. Itis true 
sali hat they were novelists and not literary theorists but the fact remains 
pet that their theoretical assumptions paved the way for the post-colonial 
eit “ncept of history and its use for colonial and post colonial discussions. 
ow becomes important in the case of Amitav Ghosh in the sense that 
inl! S deep interest in sociology, anthropology and history enables him t 
mp "COVer the metaphoric arid : i A i à iti h 
e metaphysical burden of human condition 
dof ntin the post colonial world. 


s mee é ea reading of The Shadow Lines clearly shows that 
r za a the problems of diaspora of East Pakistan. 
j Onialism J Of the novel alludes to one of the important texts of 
j > “Oseph Conrad’s novella The Shadow Line (1971). In 
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the preface to this story Conrad GElslelcs that an invisible ine 
youth from maturity. The protagonist of the novel is a youn ki 
officer. Heis given his first command of a ship in South Basis, 
specific orders to return it to London. The naval officer pa A 
through the agony of the difficult circumstances in crossing back 
orient to the west. However, he successfully crosses the shadow; 
into maturity. The fact of the matter is that Conrad with an a 
stroke suggests how this shadow line super-imposes in a hip 
complicated manner on the dichotomy between Europe and the, 
On the other hand Amitav Ghosh complicates this “classical mam 
of the world into east and west by dividing his novel into twope 
“Going Away” and “Coming Home.” The very concept of Goings 
and Coming Home determines the contours of the novelist’s penera 
imagination. The last paragraph of “Going Away” is particularly en 
to understand the subtle nuances of this dichotomy: 


I lay on my back staring up at the ceiling, and as the 
passed, I saw Ila again and again as she was when shest 
out of that car at Gole Park, eighteen years ago; onthatma and 
when she wrenched me into adulthood by demonstrat hig 


the first time, and forever, the inequality of our needsi ay 
when she did not come back to the cellar that night lb °XP 
she had taken my life hostage yet again; I knew thata? p 
my life as a human being had ceased: that I nolonge® > 
butas a chronicle. (112) iton 

ofir 


On the other hand, the ending of the novel suggest g 
|| opposite: ial 
P Iused to think so too, she said. I thought I’d tedi 
i to think: perhaps he wouldn’t have got out oft 
| | hadn’t made him, if ’d understood what I was o 


Pa 
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line safe you see — I could have gone right into that mob, and they 

young a wouldn’t have touched me, an English memsahib, but he, he 

aSt Asa, must have known he was going to die. For years I was arrogant 

r has tp enough to think I owed him his life. But I know I didn’t kill 

1g backs him; I couldn’t have if I wanted. He gave himself up; it was a 

Shadoy; sacrifice. I know I can’t understand it, I know I mustn’t try, 

h an a for any real sacrifice is a mystery. 

ina bi 

\d the She touched my face gently, with her fingertips, and said: why 

cal man don’t you stay here tonight? -TIl come to airport with you 

> tWo pi tomorrow morning. 

Goings 

s penet I stayed, and when we lay in each other’s arms quietly, in the 

ularly ons night I could tell that she was glad, and I was glad too and 
grateful, for the glimpse she had given me of a final redemptive 
mystery. (252) 

as thei 

she steg The irony is that his characters in the novel keep on coming 


thatm and going in different directions. And the narrator is obliged to pose a 
nstratit highly relevant question. What is home? Is there such a thing as a 
neeis! discreet homeland? Can it be a separate identity apart from one’s 
ight lb experiences? Is it worthwhile to ponder over the issue in a detached 
hat manner? These questions loom large. In a way they haunt the narrator’s 
igeret aa One may find the climax in the narrator’s return visit to the 

‘amily home in Dhaka in 1964. But the return visit is surrounded by 


iron ‘0 è s 4 5 
Er Y- The madness of riotis a pathological inversion” and the edge 
stsqi# < tony becomes sharper: 


Pi 
7 


hin a the end of J anuary 1964 the riots had faded away from 
te ‘i a PS ofthe newspapers, disappeared from the collective 
joing imagination of ‘responsible opinion’, vanished without leaving 
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M 
a trace in the histories and bookshelves. They haq dt 
k OMe 
out of memory into the crater of a volcano of silence o S 
a R 


Moreover the narrator’s grandmother wants to bring herw 
back from Pakistan, the land of their Muslim enemies, to her hi 
Calcutta. She is also nostalgic for the classical conception of Ch 
She is also highly critical of the narrator’s cousin Ila for living inEy ik 


The question of mixing with people belonging to differ 
nationalities crops up very prominently in the novel. Side by sidet 
question of creating artificial borders within a country and the diyig, 
of country into different nations docks the imagination of the nama 
Ghosh seems to question the very forces of nationalism whent 
narrator celebrates “that individual’s sanity that binds people toea 
other independently of their governments.” Moreover, the nam 
looks at Tridib’s atlas and finds himself completely awestruck. T 
main burden of “Coming Home” suggests that all is not well int: 
postcolonial world where different theories of nationalism criss 
each other and the very idea of free spirit seems to be marginals: 
The disjunction between national boundaries, human experieneé 
memory are clearly reflected when individuals are overpowerel! 
the “fear of the violence of the state” (204). It is a fact that histom 
events create great divisions which keep on haunting nation” 
individuals for all times to come. That is why towards the end fb 
novel the narrator is conscious of the cultural and cognitive spi 


£ 


| I was struck with wonder that there had really been A 
| not so long ago, when people, sensible people, d Pe 
intention, had thought that all maps were the same, ta 
was a special enchantmentin lines; I had to remind mys | 
i they were not to be blamed for believing that th 4 


i} 
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ad trop. something admirable in moving violence to the borders and 
Nee, (ay 7 dealing with it through science and factories, for that was the 
pattern of the world. They had drawn their borders, believing 
ng herun in that pattern, in the enchantment of lines, hoping perhaps 
her hony; that once they had etched their borders upon the map, the 
1 Of culty two bits of land would sail away from each other like the 
In Engle shifting tectonic plates of the prehistoric Gondwanaland. What 
had they felt, I wondered, when they discovered that they 
to differe had created not a separation, but a yet-undiscovered irony — 
by sidek the irony that killed Tridib: the simple fact that there had never 
the divisi been a moment in the four-thousand-year-old history of that 
he namat map, when the places we know as Dhaka and Calcutta were 
n whentt more closely bound to each other than after they had drawn 
ple to eat their lines — so closely that I, in Calcutta, had only to look into 
he narar, the mirror to be in Dhaka; a moment when each city was the 
struck. Tk” inverted image of the other, locked into an irreversible symmetry 
well int: by the line that was to set us free — our looking-glass 
1 Criss crs border.(233) 
rginalis 
sriences: The Shadow Lines in fact are used to provide the glimpse of 


ower! a "final redemptive mystery”. By using innovative technical methods 
thistot? Ghosh is at once able to translate personal experiences and public 
ations’ events in a highly readable novel which opens new vistas of human 
endo’ ©Xperiences including the fluidity of our own imaginations. 

e spac 
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view, [6 Aruna Sharma & Rinki Verma 
Social Morality in The God of Small Things 
` Towai 
38/Londey The Post-Modern age has witnessed so many socio-political 


upheavals that the question of raising social morality has become a 

sensitive and controversial issue. Time and social environmenthave _ 
ris Shay become the decisive factors in demarcating the boundary line between 
moral and immoral issues in these days. People tacitly acceptthe falling 
standard of morality as a sign of a deep social malady of the age. This 
tendency is so prevalent that morally degraded but materially well-off 
people are publicly venerated. No doubt the conscientious people 
inwardly suffer a great deal. It is both hazardous and sensitive to raise 
the question of social morality in Arundhati Roy’s Novel The God of 


1 Culw Small Things. The novelist takes up the cudgels for the Indian Family 
7) 15 ethos and value systems. 


; As the novelist deals with the sensitive issues of family and 
gyae life, readers may knit their brows pointedly for her liberal 
ee of ine pom Mesos of our piesen sooi ike novelist's 

> should Bees writer certainly puts her in acute situation. We 
; nA ape that by and large as the wanes are ts product of 
the sake aoe they have inevitably some social commitments. For 
ook cannot ce the social problems Arundhati Roy focuses in her 
imply be waved aside as these are rooted in our modern 
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life. Our tradition and culture prohibit us to talk about immoral ae a 
publicly because of an orthodox society. ae 

Social morality strongly linked with individual Psychology a 
be traced back, in the novel, to the life of Pappachi, an entomologi | per 
employed in the Central Government Service. Many things went a the 
with him because of his eccentric behaviour and he lost controloye yit 
family life. He became emotionally estranged from his family and i en 
lost grip over the bond of relationship as they pay least attention O. gra 
him. Defect in his personal life can be traced back to his urgefor wit 


social recognition in his official capacity for the discovery ofa species | No 
of moth which is nipped in the bud. The fruit of his findings was enjoyed wa 
by someone junior to his rank and position in service. Althoughthe | wo 
mistake was rectified later on, yet by that time, Pappachi was already wh 
retired from Government service without any laurel. His life’s greatest anc 
setback was not to get the moth named after him. Talented people rot 
and men of genius are being deprived of their social recognition and 
this has given rise to heavy brain-drain in our country. 


Non-recognition of his genius for scientific discovery gave | Hi 
Pappachi a psychological setback and created irregular ‘black moods Us 
inhim. He became Priggish, short tempered and starts ill-treatinghs | W 
wife: So every member of his family was vexed with him. Instead! | a 
Sympathy and respect he received everyone’s scorn. Abberations of Mt 
mind took in him sucha turn that he became jealous of his wife's yout È 
and bodily charm. His invectives and tirades against his wife we 
couched in the language of sexual Jealousy. Wife-beating is 4 regulat : 


Phenomena in our society and Pappachi resorted to this evil practi® 7” Š 
His retirement from Government Service puts a sudden end tohis N 
daughter, Ammu ’s hope forhi gher education. She had just passed the 


i E $ 
i school stage. No effort was made for her college education where 


> 
TES : ON 
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ko, the son received enough encouragement and financial support | 
0, | 


aAa o ducation, even to carry out research studies in a foreign 
pue r achi was not prepared to pay a handsome dowry for 
coorti: TA Being bored with her life in the village, she escaped 
a i al Thisisa usual mo zoup up girls adopt when | 
avenues to enjoy their life. Ammu left for Calcutta f 


vri find no other 
a =i plea to spend a few days with one of her distant aunts. In a 
I wi 


‘thy, wedding reception she came ACTOS a young handsome man and 
Onto gradually fell in love at first sight. Eyen Ie von © the Oxon of, 
efor without informing her parents, got married with him hurriedly in church. 
ecis No doubt, her romantic adventure and the bold step land her in hot 
joyed | water, She discovered to her utter surprise that her uneducated husband 
the  workedin atea plantation not in an executive postin Assam. Moreover 
ealy when she lead a smart life in the plantation colony with her husband 
atest _ andruns after pleasure; her fashionable dress and affected manners 
ople “ roused the worker’s eyebrows. 
and 
Ammu’s dreams were shattered to pieces and soon she got 

disillusioned when she knew her husband to bea full-blown alcoholic. 
gave | Hisusual habit and pleasure was to swindle her. Increasing rift and í 
ads’ |  useof falsehood widened the distance between the couple. Alcoholism $ 
ghis Was a social evil which disrupts Ammu’s family life. When she was 
dof | about to deliver twins in a hospital, her husband was so callous that he 
sof Was found fast a sleep in the corridor of the hospital in an inebriated 
oui Sate. She found in him lack of any concern for her and the children. f 
Ee Soshe became fed up with his alcoholic stupor and came back to her 


ular arents? 

uE Mens’ house Ayemenem with her children and remained there as an 
tice, 3? Unwelcome guest. 

his 

the Notont 

cen Y Ammu suffered for her wrong choice of a partner, Chacko’s 


Other? . 
ther’s) life, too, was governed by personal whims and caprices 
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as far as choosing of a life partner is concerned, while Carryin 

research studies, he came across a waitress named Margaret i x 
and makes all sorts of ludicrous efforts to please her. They graduali 
came closer to each other and subsequently decide to marry for ston 
reasons despite their divergent temperaments. Probably no mariage 
vows were made at the time of their marriage. Chacko liked Margan 
for not wanting to look after him and she hated to cater toa ie 
needs. A hasty and ill-sorted marriage as in Ammu’s life Worked oy 
to be fatal. His negligence of research studies deprived him of the 
Rhodes scholarship in oxford. Margaret’s loyalty to her husband 
weakened as he became financially dependent on her. She fell in love 
with a friend of her brother at time while the first phase of pregnancy 
increased her bodily charm. It is not a surprise in the case of a westen 
lady. Eventually she married the man of her second choice, Joe and 


cruelly turned her face away from Chacko without any consideration — 


for his love and attachment. She had her own reasons to reject Chacko 
and shift her love and loyalty to Joe as she finds Chacko utterly 
impractical and unsuitable to manage the domestic work in her absence 
from home, which of course is not a strong reason to divorces 
husband. Bearing the brunt of betrayal and frustration Chacko cam 
back to India, his native place where he lead a life of debauchery. 
made no attempt to remarry, on the other hand indulged in freesi 
with women labourers. His mother Mammachi took a lopsided ve 
of her son’s ‘libertine rel ationship’ with women labourers of her facto} 
She had no prick of conscience in going to the extent of justifying a 
libertine life as necessitated as a man’s real need. Baby Kocham? 
too had a tacit consent for Mammachi’s view and makes no compl 


To facilitate Chacko’s needs of a man, his mother made sep* 
| ? A ay 
|| arrangement for the entry of women labourers through a private 


; 5 
into Chacko’s bedroom. No one in the family finds fault with Chae 
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bs “John 
whereas she did not spare Ammu for her illicit relation with Veluth ; 


her, 
exhi} 
with 
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dand feudal libido’. The only fear which lurked in their 
acme pind is the forcible action of the Nene igs Wino compel men from 
na mi d families to marry the sexually exploited maidservants or women 

j s Fortunately Chacko was never caught red-handed by the 
esin his sexual escapades. His mother was always on her guard 
are of Chacko’s victims. The victims were regularly and 


Strong Ja 
Tage Naxalit 


gar, to take € ae á 
man’ handsomely paid money for not opening up their lips. Nowhere in the 
edoy novel the mother made any attempt for Chacko’s second marriage or 


ofthe. dissuaded him from his rakish behaviour with the women labourers. 
sbant To keep her family scandal at bay, Mammachi paid handsomely to 
nloy  Chacko’s victims who in turn accepted money for their children and 
nancy old parents out of family compulsion, economic necessity and not for 
estem. gratification of carnal desire. Poverty and suffering forced women 
eand  labourersinto flesh trade. Intellectuals and rich men lead a life of double 
ration - standards and Chacko is a glaring example. There was a great gulf 
hacko between his intellectual make up, his professed political idealism of 
ttely  Leftistinclination and his sexual exploitation of poor women. 

sence 

reed The character of Baby Kochamma represented the numerous 
cane Oldspinsters in our society. She was Pappachi’s sister whose behaviour 
y.He  dtawsinto controversy Christian sectarian attitude in India. Failure in 
ext Ve affair in her youth made her a hard boiled cynic. Her desperate 
view a {oconsummate love witha clergy man ended in dismal failure. 
toy Ee could hardly tolerate Ammu’s sexual relation with Velutha. She 


: tried ` 
gh her best In her heyday to lure the mind of an Irish monk, Father 


i ullig: . 
ie vist e Who stayed in Kerala only fora year. Father Mulligan’s regular 
e ate ate 
a - lon pg ee to carry on theological discussion with Reverend 
r her. She ha ee s Father developed into a love-relationship with 
i ehibiting * various pleas to meet Father Mulligan near a well by 
. arity t Py ; pee ‘ 
os Wththe eva a poor boy to “quake with unchristian passion 


mes the Bible became a medium for ‘gratification 
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of her carnal desire’. Religion became a mere garb for gratificay T 
one’s sensual desire and infernal motives. People Ocċupyin w hi A 
position in religion tend to misuse it for personal enjoyment at a ) 
Kochamma’s exhibition of forced charity drew the intrepide hav 
sympathy for her, but the latter was in no way to be blamed fhe 
clandestine love affair. It was entirely her devious mind which cca fail 
several plans but all her efforts fall miserably flat without the dee erat 
result. She unconsciously endeavoured to pollute the mind of adev tothe 
Christian and attracts him towards a life of carnal desires. After aye; feelin 
or so the Jesuit returns to Madras from Kerala putting an abruptey! life. I 
to their love. Even in such a situation Baby Kochamma did notloe goagi 
her heart did on show any sign of weakness as women do Whenthy toag 
lose their lover. She too followed him upon Madras and madea inare 
entry into the convent with the help of her Father, a renowned pret inthei 
work 
The novelist makes a dig at the corrupt practices and immo (finish 
life in the convent while narrating Baby Kochamma’s efforts toreney. Cape 
her contact with Father Mulligan. The Novelist focuses on theseam) agit 
side of life of the nuns and monks who renounce the worldly lifeso other 
to lead an ascetic life. Itis hard to lead an ascetic life whenthemis! Bott 


languishes for human love. While preparing for a life of compltt Slice: 
continence and devotion nuns and monks in Churches at timess! Pathe 
astray from the path of a disciplined life which tarnishesthest™ “ona 
image of the Church and Christianity. In the run for winning ove® Diffe 
heart of the monks, the senior sisters are ahead in the race. Thusti) Nk 
monopolise access to the higher Church officials. As a junior nu! Bay ai 
Kochamma failed in her unchristian mission to capture thehet! a 


Father Mulligan. In a desperate bid she tried all tricks and ats 3 

“leaves the convent. Her frustrated love affair had repercussion ‘ 
moulding her personality; she became a disgruntled aunt toA isting 
children. She often had recourse to the use of diatribe agains! 


nari Collecti 
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She also bears grudges against Ammu’s physical relation 
Eventually she became a cantankerous woman who would 
rself; throw Ammu’s family on to the street. 


ating > childre®- 
Mghig{ in Velutha: 
Ba, pveleftto he 
Jesu 


i fan untouchable with the members of Pappachi’s 
Or he 


The relation O 
onan family, a sensitive issue, 1S delicately seueltca im tng post-independence 
desig eratheheinous practice of untouchability is dwindling praduli thanks 
idey, tothe efforts of the Father of the Aen, Melaina Gandhi. Shades of 
Taye, feeling for untouchability is still piace in various forms in our social 
upt all ife. In the Hindu community certain traditional beliefs and practices 
iot il goagainst the untouchable and social life is governed by these practices 
ently) toagreatextent. Arundhati Roy focuses on this burning social problem 
adex  inarealistic and poignant way. In the novel Pappachi and Mammachi 
pie _intheir village came across Velutha, a young untouchable boy, a talented 
_ worker who can handle intricate mechanical tools. By the time he 
nod” finished his school education, Velutha became apprenticed to a 
reni! Carpenter, Klein, and a Christian Missionary. Young Velutha possessed 
seat] gifted mind which can repair radio, wall- clock, water-pump, and 
esa, olher electrical equipments. He was very useful for Chacko’s Bharat 
i Botle-Sealing Machine, Canning Machine and an automatic Pineapple 
npltt Slicer. His presence became indispensable in the factory. Velutha’s 
nese Father was an orthodox Pariah who does not like the manner of his 
a te aitis not in keeping with the normal behaviour of the Paravans. 
erit Differences brew between them: and day by day the Fatherand th 
st) Onfall out, Bitterness b ae i S O 
Bij Veluthaat times oss emeen them increases to such an extent that 
avoided coming home much to his Mother’s Chagrin. 


at! — Buthe wa i 
pis > = Much ikea ee Servant in Mammachi’s house and was very 


sit 
ns waa 
ms his Village “being cross with his Father, Velutha disappeared from 


Or Som 5 5 
€ days; and soon rumoured in the village spread of 
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h cial 
his becoming an active Naxalite in the city. After a year or SO he 5 
to his village. When Mammachi puts him in Charge of 
maintenance, caste-feeling was roused among the upper Class 
of the factory as they can hardly tolerate a Paravan in sucha 
in the factory dictating terms to them. 


Tetum + n° 
Benen í yppet 
Workey | fst 
POSitig then 
| 
In the opinion of Mahatma Gandhi untouchability is ical a 
evil which ought to be extirpated from our country. People stil hol  pbeu 
the belief that the Paravans give out a bad smell from their body! jeast s 
Vellyan Papen, Velutha’s Father being a humble orthodox Paraya | 
hesitated to out step his caste-limits; moreover, he did not approved 
his son’s new fangled ideas. He tried to crush his son’s intemperane Parav 
in the bud so as to guard the honour of his family and fore Fathers, He centu 
found Velutha putting his hands on everything in Mammachi’shouseholl forms 
articles and even rowing boat in the river. He promised in the presene by the 
of Mammachi to kill his son and expressed high regrets for rearingu f peop! 
amonster-son. Baby Kochamma derived secret pleasure at Vellya! came 


Pappen’s promise to kill his son as she did not like Velutha’s behaviow —_notal 
Mam 


inthe 


Incidentally there was a total reversal of situation. The deal 
of Sophie Mol in a capsized boat provides Baby Kochammarusét 
lodge an FIR at Kotlayam Police station against Velutha. Bab 
Kochamma bore a grudge against Velutha for his secret relation wil 
Ammu a divorcee with two children. She misrepresented the fat 
the Inspector to salvage family reputation, at the same time, punit 
Velutha. The untouchables are looked down upon and bear the ang 
of the people in various ways as they cannot protect themsel'® 
sufficiently. Baby Kochamma related to Inspector Thomas 
| the many possible ways Velutha and his ancestors have been be 
| by her family till Velutha’s unceremonious dismissal fromthe fee Ma 
As soon as the Inspector heard the account, he lost his temper fot i 


Matthe!® y 
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favour shown to a Paravan as a token of mercy by the 
Ue -3 ece ssa1Y ople and sarcastically reproached her: “You people, 
ener | pe Bee cece people, carry them about on your head like trophies, 
wal eae misbehave you came running to us for help.” (261) 


| of course, people in general are not in favour of giving 
Soci. ymecessary kind treatment to the low caste people as they tial Gem 
ll hi , pbeunworthy of such treatment. i retum sen people show invariably 
bod least sense Of gratitude or obligation to their benefactors. 
rove] The problem of untouchability and the condition of the 
erame. Paravans reflect the Indian social reality in the novel. Even after half a 
T century of our Independence the problems came in various disguised 
sehi. fos: Inter-caste marriages have not yet been widely, socially practiced 
esee bythe upper caste people. The entry into the houses of upper caste 
iny people for the Paravans is through the back door only. So Velutha 
elyn! came to Pappachi’s house through the back door. The Paravańs are 
ior! notallowed to touch the household articles used by the touchables. 
Mammachi gave an account to Estha the way Paravans were ill-treated 
dealt} inthe society in the past: 


uset 

A Paravans were expected to crawl backwards with a broom, 

E Sweeping away their footprints so that Brahmins or Syrian 
0 nye i 3 5 

A Christians would not defile themselves by accidentally stepping 

i into a Paravan’s footprint. In Mammachi’s time Paravans, like 

i Si untouchables, were not allowed to cover their upper 

e : 

ne = Not allowed to carry umbrellas. They had to put their . 

7 a 

J nds over their mouths when they spoke. (74) 

o Afte e ae : 

op te Mamnachirg tragic incidence when Velutha came straight to 


Ouse, she was so furious that she spewed her blind 
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~ venom on his face and hurls insults at him. As she Spited at Vel 
face it spattered across bis skin, his mouth and eyes, yet he ere 
retaliate and silently left the house without any protest. Both % 4 soth 
and his Father were humble servants very much servile to Prope velu 
family. The novelist throws enough light on the life of the untouch, e 
in Kerala. The situations presented in the novel about the nity an 
condition of these people are more or less the same in other states 


our country even in our modern times. 


In addition to the moral degeneration in Pappachi’s family 
novelist brings a host of other issues that rock our society in thes 
days. The hair rising atrocities perpetuated by the police in judici; 
custody is a slur on our civilized life. The police Raj at times refers 
to as goondaraj is because the way they terrorise and inflict tortue inno 
the accused persons on the plea of maintaing law and order Itremins none 
us of the colonial misrule and tyranny of the past. An under-til “that 
prisoner’s life in police custody is full of suffering. Velutha’s wretch polic 
life under the police custody after a false case was lodged againsthic Ther 
indicates social injustice and cruelty on human life. Before Veluti, enfo 
arrest the behaviour of Inspector Thomas Matthews exposed theneni! Party 
between the police and the local politician. Police and politician: 
corrupt most of our society. The police act under the directiond 
politicians particularly of the ruling party in power. 


Soon after Baby Kochamma registered an FIR against ee 
Inspector Thomas Matthews took sufficient precaution to verify nt 
comrade K.N.M. Pillai if the accused can garner any political su (May 
Even though Inspector Matthews is a congress man, he does not Wi hs 
to take any risk with the Marxist Government. So he @ J ; a 
Comrade Pillai for a confidential talk. Comrade Pillai straight i ales 
to give patronage to Velutha by the communist party. The w 
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signal from the political party to deal with Velutha squarely 
k oercion he would confess his crime. Inside the lock-up 
eaten black and blue. When Estha accompanied the 


Agota gree? 
7 sothat under C 


yelutha was b 


Inspector tO the gee 
dthe amount of torture inflicted on him could be guessed: 
an 


lock-up, he saw Velutha in a miserable dying condition 


Velutha appeared on the scrummy slippery floor. Amangled 
genie invoked by a modern lamp. He was naked; his soiled 
mundu had come undone. Blood spilled from his skull like a 
secret. His face was swollen and his head looked like a 
pumpkin too large and heavy. (319-20) 


Half an hour later at midnight Velutha breathed his last. An 
innocent, untouchable man died in police custody because he had 
“none to protect him. The premature death of Velutha further signifies 
“thatinstead of providing protection to a guiltless low caste man, the 
police inflict severe punishment because he is not supported by anyone. 
Thenovelist criticises severely the way the authority responsible for 
enforcing law and order in the society is. governed by the interest of 
Party men in power. Thus crime in some states of India is politicalised 
and politicians too became criminal as they regulate crimes. Moreover 


0 . 0.9 . G i 
i liceisjustan instrument in the hands of the members of ruling party 
Osub-serve their interest. 


lige oo cruelly punished on the basis of a wrong FIR 
Teived at a ochamma in order to avenge humiliation she had 
March) the a oh Velutha and the men participating in the strike 
. eter ali Mari akuthy taunts, the forced flag-bearers. She 
erelation of Velutha with Ammu to salvage her family 


"Dutati 
on befo, 
Alesson re Inspector Thomas Matthews so as to teach Velutha 
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Atrocities on women particularly by Police ( 
increasing day by day. At times it becomes very difficult tomate 
evidence and proof of atrocity on women perpetrated by a 
personnel. Soon after Sophie Mol’s funeral, Ammu was Sun 
to the police station with her children for detailed investigation, 
further action. While interrogating her in this case, Inspector Ma iis 
taped Ammu’s breast repeatedly with a baton while haranguing 
inside the police station. The dignity of a female accused under pf 
custody was outraged. Her shocked silence was construed 


men) 


complicity. 


= Anold spinster’s dislike for married and children in a family 
times created family rift and differences. In an old spinster mother 
instinct dried up. Baby Kochamma’s contest opposition to Amm 


children could be marked at various stages in the novel. She snubki 
them wherever possible and never showed any sign of sympathy.” 


her, the twins were the unwanted members in Pappachi’s familya: 
thus the unwelcome guests and blasphemous children in the fami 


because they were ‘Fatherless waifs’. Moreover, they are ‘Half-Hint 


Hybrids’ whom no self-respecting Syrian Christian would ever mm 

She expected from them some ‘token unhappiness’ and dei 
behaviour at every stage of life. Social morality was violated by al 

in their shameless behaviour. There are various ways in which g0" 

up people defiled the mind of the teenagers. The behaviour oft 
orange drink, Lemon drink man in Abhilash Talkies wasan exa 

of moral depravity. The man offered a free cold drink to Estha bii 

turn forced him to hold his private organ for an act of masturba 

is the say in which grown up people pollute the mind 0 

ones with strange ideas about sex. Moreover, the nove 
account of the Sexual union between Velutha and Ammu° 
l bed reduced the academic worth of the novel. Ammu, the m 


jist’ v“ 
them 
tet 
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edioh social Morality ™ : 
. 
otic twin feltno prick of conscience in keeping Physical relation 
ae 
en) Ws nediZye ble one, the servant in her house. Perhaps she was 
Opo „ith an untoucha 
Og wi sin meeting the demand of her flesh. Velutha was severely 
s : 
an ala forhis sexual relation with Ammu due to the manoeuvring of 
o. On ie Kochamma. Strangely enough, Ammu escapes all sorts of 
ALON ans . 5 . 
aa Be ect. The incident had a bad repercussion on the delicate mind 
= ; E the children. As time passed on her children were separated from 
E i A because Ammu openly violates public morality. Thereafter, the 
strued » picture of family life as presented in the novel is very miserable. In 
! Indian Society extra-marital relation is looked down upon as a criminal 


activity, an unholy affair and a direct violation of social morality. 


fami 
se! By focusing on many such issues the novelist makes a dig at 
Amm; the falling standard of social morality in modern Indian Society. This 
snutt society tries to emulate all the manners of the west even in matters 
pathy n/ pertaining to social immorality. The book can be studied as a piece of 
milya Social satire which is realistic and insightful at the same time.. 

re famil 
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Metaphors We Play By: suct 
Analyzing Sports News | arei 


Metaphor has been the subject of study since Greek perio 

where it was studied in the discipline of Rhetoric. Rhetoric isana E 
that taught people how to persuade others to one’s point of view 
the use of rhetorical devices like metaphor. Since Rhetoricis i 
concerned with search of truth, as philosopher like Plato understoo! 
it, it became suspect in the eyes of crusaders of philosophic tnt Aol 
Because metaphor in Rhetoric occupies certral place, it had tof 

the ire of such Greek philosophers as Plato. The Greek philosophes 

found this master trope of Rhetoric nothing but an external ornami on 
of language that hides more than reveals the truth. l oft 


However, Aristotle in his Peotics finds metaphor asigit “me 
certain type of genius. “It is the one thing that cannot be leamtft® it 
other, and itis also a sign of genius, since good metaphor implies” con 
intuitive perception of the similarity in dissimilar.” (Aristotle 71) acc 


The discussion in Poetics makes it clear that meta “i 
Aristotle is integral to poetry rather than to logic. “BY doing ae the 
makes it clear that he does not regard metaphor as integral to Le gy 
functioning; rather itis a kind of decoration or omament. (ae al 


a ” nage Wit! pio 
Metaphor in this sense is an addition to the normal lang 
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ans literal language. In his further elaboration of 
othe - totle identifies metaphor as “giving the thing the name 
Jongs to something else, the transference being either from genus 
fe iso from species to genus or from species to species on the 
to 


und ofanalogy.” (Aristotle 1909 63) Behind this argument lies the 
o 

sea that every TEA ; 
ah “constitutes a kind of infringement of this rule, whereby ‘names 


areconveyed from one thing to another.” (Punter 12) 


thing in nature has got its proper name. Metaphor as 


Western literary history has intermittently questioned the 
p assumption that metaphor is only an ornament, not an integral part of 
p language. The British poets of 18" and 19* century, especially 
7 Coleridge, express such views that metaphor cannot be separated 
_ from literal language. Wordsworth never tires of eliding any difference 
aderstoo! net 
_ between the language of poetry and ordinary language in his Preface 


me fio Lyrical Ballads. 
ad to fae 


losophes 
orname 


hic 


In 1980 George Lakoff and Mark Johson published a slender 

book Metaphors We Live By which revolutionized the way we think 

| ot metaphor. Writing within conceptual metaphor theory a sub 
discipline of Cognitive Linguistics, Lakoff and Johnson argue that 
amt e A By a stylistic feature of language, but that Stout 
plist out orical in nature,” (Evans and Green PSDNSSCORIES to 
11) cording eo theory, conceptual structure ss organized 
eo a OSs domain mappings. Instead of breaking metaphor 

phot d vehicle, conceptual metaphor theory breaks it into two 
domain and target domain. Source domain refers to 
ngo“ | domain r hich metaphorical expression is picked up and target 
unter L Inthe Sent ans the field to which metaphorical expression is applied. 
which! Picked y ice “He is a lion”, the metaphoric expression “lion” is 
om animal domain (source domain) and applied to human 
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t 
domain (target domain). According to conceptual metaphor Me 
some of the cross domain mappings, if not all, are the Fesult gf 131. 
conceptual embodied experiences.” (Evans and Green 25 i 
conceptual metaphors depend of on child’s bodily experiences t 
child experiences that the increase in quantity of anything ail 10. 
increase in vertical elevation and hence quantity can be expremy 1l. 
terms of vertical elevation. A typical example of such cross dos 
mapping occurs in sentences like ‘She got high marks” where mail 
are measured in terms of vertical elevation: height. Likewise, thech) 
experiences that physical features of space change as the child mo 
from one place to another, say from one room to another: Hent REJ 
change is conceptualized in terms of movement in space, evenifi 295 
involves change due to time. Any expression that denotes passaged that 
time involves cross domain mapping. The change of time is expresi whi 
as if it was traveling from one point in space to another. Cognit con 
linguists like Gibbs extrapolate the findings of metaphor to metonym ita 
“Research since the early 1990’s has begun to suggest that ths Wh 
operation may be at least as important as conceptual metaphori’ tha 
terms of providing conceptual structures.” (Evans and Green 281) | dor 


Conceptual metaphor/ metonymy theory believestha® (Ey 
cannot choose any source domain to describe any target domain b 
order to make this point clear, Lakoff and Johnson give the follow 


examples of metaphor-to describe relationship like marriage. b 

; We 

1 Look how far we have come 3 

2 We are at a crossroads A 

3 We’ll just have to go our separate ways a : 

4. We can’t turn back now. 

| 5 I don’t think this relationship is going anywhere. i 
6 Where are we? 
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th 4 We're stuck. , 
tor, 7 i jrs been a long, putna road. 
BiN, This relationship is a dead-end street. 
ences, Yy i We’re just spinning our wheels. 
eyi yy, Our marriage 1s on the rocka 
presei j9, This relationship is foundering. 
Ss dome (Lakoff and Johnson 44-45) 
ere maj 
thecht “This pattern led Lakoff and Johnson to hypothesize a 


ildmo% conventional link at the conceptual level between the domain of LOVE 
er. Hen, RELATIONSHIP and the domain of JOURNEY.” (Evans and Green 
evenifi 295) According to conceptual view, here ‘love’ is the target domain 
assaget that the speaker wants to describe and ‘journey’ is source domain in 
expresi whose terms ‘love’ is being described. “This association is called 
“ogni: conceptual metaphor. According to Lakoff and Johnson what makes 
etonymy itametaphor is the conventional association of domain with another, 
that th! What makes is conceptual (rather than purely linguistic) is the idea 
taphor! thatthe motivation for the metaphor resides at the level of conceptual 
281) domain. In other words, Lakoff and Johnson proposed that we not 
only speak in metaphoric terms, but also think in metaphorical terms” 


sthatwi (Evans and Green 295) 


ollowiti : ; 
ollow; Lakoffand Johnson argue that there is mapping between target 


ae and source domain even at micro level. In a journey there 
“honey 7 ee means of transport, a route and OSE. All the 

| ace : travelers etc. ane found also in love relationship. “The 
VERS = by mapping roles from the source onto the target: 

travel bya ae TRAVELLERS (We are ata crossroad) who 
Our Wheels ‘cular MEANS OF TRANSPORT (We are spinning 
wento Proceeding along a particular ROUTE (Our marriage 


C . 
Ourse), impeded by obstacles (Our marriage is on rocks). 
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As these examples demonstrate, a metaphorical link be 
domains consists of anumber of distinct correspondence o¢ 
(Evans and Green 295) 


tween te 5 
Mapping: 


Inquiring into the nature of source domain and targe 
Kovecses (2002) found that the most common source domains rj, 
to human body (the heart of problem), animals (a sly fox), plants 4 
fruit of her labor), food (he cooked up a story. The most on 
target domains are emotions, morality, thought, human relations 
and time. 


t dome 


Important aspects of conceptual metaphor that is of inter 
to any researcher are hiding and highlighting. Whenevera target 
conceived in terms of some source, “this highlights certain aspecs¢ 
the target while simultaneously hiding other aspects.” (Evans and Grea’ 


adversarial nature of argumentis highlighted but structuring of argumet 
is downplayed. If argumentis thou ght in terms of journey, its adversa 
nature is silenced and its organizational and progressive aspetti 
highlighted. “In this way, metaphors can perspectivize a concepit] 
conceptual domain.” (Evans and Green 304) 


My contention is that sport events are conceptualizedin# 
metaphor of war. Here the target domain is specific sport and te 
source domain is war. There is extensive mapping between theset i 
domains at micro level very much like mapping between lovet"; 
Journey that Lakoff and Johnson talks of. All the entities of wart | 


mapped on to sports. ‘Entitles’ consists of actors and their actions 


war involves two opponents very much like two teams. Concep™ 
in the metaphor of war, sports are perspectivized as competition" 
than as recreational activity. 
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Inthe context of war, the activities are described with the use 
tain verbs like BEAT, FAIL, DEFEAT, GAIN (AN UPPER 
D) CLASH, ATTACK, KNOCK, RETRAIN, RESTRICT, 
cue, HOT, FALL (VICTIM), RESIST, FALL (TO), SHOOT, 
nee CHASE (ENEMY), TRAP, REEL, WIN, CRUSH, 
PREVENT (SOMEONE), BLAST etc. Nouns that typically occur 
in war context are AGGRESSION, RESISTANCE, DEFEAT, 
CLASH, ATTACK, KNOCK, LOSS, GAIN, STRUGGLE, HIT, 
VICTIM, BATTLE, VICTORY, CONTINGENT, SPOILS ete. 
Adjectives that are usually needed in the description of war are 
GUTSY, CRUSHING, FEARSOME, DEFIANT, EMBARASSING 
etc.. Prepositional phrases that are used in war are AGAINST, IN 
(TATTERS) etc. 


of ce 


and Grea‘, 
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[hereby propose to analyze sports news that were published 
by Times of India, 25.1.2010 published from New Delhi, Late city 
edition in its TIMES SPORT page. There are two important news on 
this page. Both deal with cricket matches: one between India and 
Bangladesh and other between Australia and Pakistan. 


In the news items under discussion, war metaphors are 


€xtensi : ) 
i ively used. I make bold face the war metaphor in the news in 
rder to show their use. 


Pacemen put India on top. 


» 
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The Vedin ye 
Mahmudullah Lone Bangla Batter To Put Up Resistang 

Dhaka: Mohammad Mahmuduallah cracked an Ube 
96 under pressure but failed to stop India from gaining ai ih r 
hand in the second and final test against Bangladesh heren Suh was 
Bangladesh were wobbling at 5105 before posting 233 in thei i, ball 

innings, thanks to lower-order batsman Mahamudallah who kent 
Indian attack at bay with a gutsy 156 ball knock. | 
reel 
India raced to 69 for no loss in reply at stumps with Viren, two 
Schwag (41 not out) and Gautam Gambgir (26 not out) atthecreay kno 
The visitors were indebted to pacemen Ishant Sharma (4-66) ax Has 

Zaheer Khan (3-62) for restricting Bangladesh at a modesttotal 

Let-arm spinner Pragyan Ojha was the other main wicket-taker wit 
2-49. Bangladesh were 106-6 when Mahmuddallah walked intobs win 
but India had to struggle for the remaining wicket as he puton) first 
useful runs for the ninth wicket with Shafiul Islam, who contribu! that 
only nine. the | 


Mahmudallah was on 80 when last-man Rubel Hossain joi 
him but could manage only 16, including 11 in an over from off-spit# 
Harbhajan Singh, He hit 13 fours. Harbhajan finished the innings w 
he bowled Rubel for his lone victim, leaving Mahamudallah just 
short ofhis maiden Test hundred. | 


tke 


India’s bowlers were superbly supported by wicket i 
Mahendra Singh Dhonni who took three catches and two E A 
after missing the previous Test due to an injury. Most of the Bangl j 
batsmen failed to apply themselves, with Mohammad As 
skippper Shakib al Hasan (34) all getting out when looking y 
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Ashraful and Shakib both fell to rash strokes. Asraful stepped 
ptabig shot off Ojha, missed the line and was stumped, 
was caught behind chasing an away going delivery form 
m who added 55 for the sixth wicket with his captain, 
before by Sharma after hitting six fours in his 61- 


while Shakib 
Zaheer. Rahi 
was trapped leg 
pall knock. 


India gained an early advantage when they left the hosts 
reeling at 84-5 in the morning session, with Zaheer and Sharma taking 
twowickets apiece and Ojha one. Ashraful hit six fours in his 31- ball 
knock, while Tamin Iqbal, Imrul Kayes, Juaid Siddique and Raqibul 
Hasan all failed to reach double figure. 


Bangaladesh’s batting problems began immediately after 


_Winning the toss when Sharma had Kayes caught by Dhoni with his 


first delivery of the match. Zaheer bowled opener Iqbal with a delivery 


that came in sharply and then had Siddique caught behind to reduce 
the hosts to ‘13-3 


re Sharma’s second victim was Raqibul Hasan caught by Rahul 
ravıd at second slip after making only four. India lead 1-0 in the 


sh a O . “1 i i i 
i or series following their 113-run victory in the opening Test in 
hitagong on Thursday. AFP 


Aussies Crush Pakistan at SCG 


lade = 


fO, 


vells 
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The Vea 


Sidney: Australia produced arguably its best perfona, 
the summer to record a crushing 140-run Victory over Patios” A 
the second One-day International at the SCG on Sunday, 
Having posted an imposing 6-267 on the back of half-centuri 
Shane Watson and Cameron White after Pakistan skipper Moh 
Yousuf elected to bowl first in overcast conditions, Dong Boll 
(2-19) an Peter diddle 91- 23) produced fearsome opening sp 
leave the tourists’ pursuit in tatters. 


CS fay 
ig 


ely 


Skipper Mohammad Yousuf, who was left to rue his decision toing 
the hosts in ideal bating conditions, top scored with a defiant 58 
94 balls, but it wasn’t enough to prevent an embarrassing defe 
Australia now leads the five-match series 2-0 ahead of Tuesday! 
clash at the Adelaide Oval. Both openers beat the bat repeated). 
from the outset but Bollinger claimed the early spoils removing Salma Í 
Butt (two) and Younus Khan (zero) in the fifth over when both me 
edged to While at second slip. 


Things went from bad to worse when Kamran Akmal (16 off 31) 
Tun out by a brilliant piece of fielding from Clint McKay (3-15) ait 
own bowling. And when younger brother Umar Akmal was bow 
by a brilliant delivery from Siddle without scoring, the tourists ft 
was sealed. | 


Shahid Afridi gave the Pakistan contingent of the healthy a 
crowd some reason to cheer when he despatched Nathan a a 
45) into the stands, but his aggression soon brought hi i i ( 
Rana Naved showed some resistance blasting 27 off 22 ing Hl 
two sixes and a boundary before he was stumped by Ba U 
attempting to hit Hauritz out of the stadium. CRICKET CO" 


M 


In 
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Tae 7? decide whether some expression is metaphoric or not, I 
7 akista| jn order to eh 
ysed tWO criteri 
tells about the or. 
ical, 
lish, as established by research on and analysis of the 


a: etymology and core sense. Etymology of a word 
igin and derivation of a word. The “core meanings 


al uses of the word in question in modern 
Uries fe represent typ centra a 


(champ standard Eng 
Bolis) Oxford English Corpus and other language databases. The core 
Espel) meaning is er 
Jand central in ordinary modern usage. This is not necessarily the 
ame as the oldest meaning, because word meaning change over time. 


the one accepted by native speakers as the mostlitera 


ntoing Noris it necessarily the most frequent meaning, because sometimes 

antsge themost frequently used modern sense of a word is figurative one. 

1g defeat 

Tuesday; The core sense also acts as a gateway to other, related 

peated’. subsenses.”(Oxford Dictionary of English page ix) Oxford English 

1gSalna’ Dictionary 2005 is the only Dictionary that groups meanings into core 

bothma senses and subsenses. Since it recognizes core sense as LITERAL 
sense, [have depended on this dictionary in identifying metaphor. 


£31)" Forexample the first metaphoric expression in paragraph one in News 
S)ofiis| oneis “crack? in the sentence: “Mohammad Mahmuduallah cracked 
bow ên unbeaten 96...” ‘Crack’ is here used in the sense of ‘score’, 
ist ft a Oxford Dictionary of English 2005 does not recognize ‘score’ 
! ooe ef the word, The core sense or LITERAL meaning 
wif! complete se Sras as verb is.“break or cause to break without a 
‘wat! 401) Words Te tie parsti (Oxford Dicuonan of English 
adot > tacke, ke ei ; a , gain am upper hand’, ‘against’, ‘knock’, 
cudi | ‘hit’, ‘win, ane gsle > bit , ‘victim’, ‘fall to’, ‘catch’, ‘trap’, ‘reel’, 
adit Metaphoric ko | spoils denang etc. can be easily understood as 
AU ed haray p essions when used in the description of a game and 
Yany dictionary consultation, 
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In order to show the extensive use of metaphor in News, |» AN 
i > L Oly 
numerical details of paragraphs, sentences and metaphoric expressi ; | 
; ! . i : 
used in both the news under discussion. As is clear fromt | 


he table 
: : 4 (iy e 
below, on average no sentence is without any metaphoric Expression th 


mel 
News one | j 
| ag 
| of 
Paragraph No 1 2 3 4.5 6R7ERE that 
No. of Sentences 2 2 2 3 2 3IPEpE pla 
No. MetaphoricExpressions 9 2 12 16423 “ori 
Note: One metaphor expression in subheading (Resistance) | spo 
spo 
inti 
Total No. of Paragraphs 9 yro 
Total No. of Sentences 20+1 (subheading)=21 eas 
Total No. of Metaphoric Expressions ` 29+1=30 thin 
isd 
Average percentage of metaphoric expressions per sentenceis 4) onl 
aim 
deri 
News two "4 
Paragraph No ] 2 3 4 5 
No. of Sentences I l 3 zaai 
No. MetaphoricExpressions 1 2 6 oa A 
Note: One metaphoric expression in heading (Crush) | 
i D 
Total No. of Paragraphs 5 
Total No. of Sentences 9+1 (heading) =!0 Mo 


Total No. of Metaphoric Expressions 16+1+17 


ic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw; 
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: horic expression ceis 1.7 
e percentage of metap pressions per sentence 
A avera 


5) giv A 7 
pression One might wonder if the extensive use of war metaphor shows 


he table he bias of the writer or spon cannot ee Conceperea in any Ciner 
ession | Bor “Sporting activities gie cssentellly modified forms of hunting 
MD nior” (Morris 305) William Morris, the celebrated biologist, 

| argues in his book Manwatching that warfare is “a corrupted form 

of’ (Morris 309) hunting. Morris divides sports into two types: (1) 


$ 


8 9 hatis played by only one team at a time like shooting and (2) that is 
22 played by two opposing teams against each other. Popular sports like 
2 2 “cricket, badminton, basketball, hockey, “(Morris308) etc. are the 


| | sport of “reciprocal hunt” (Morris 308). War evolved out of these 
sports of reciprocal hunt. The only difference between the two is that 

inthe second type man hunts another man at prey. “Any victim that 
_wovided the necessary hunting challenge would do, and there was no 

)=21 reason why a human prey should be excluded.” (Morris 309) Morris 
thinks that sports like Cricket give the thrill of hunting from which war 
isderived. “Of all the hundreds of forms of competition we indulge in 
only sports have the special properties of chasing, running, jumping, 
“ming and prey-killing.” (Morris 308) Since sports like cricket are 


d . . . . G3 i i I 
“ved from war, it is impossible to conceptualize Cricket in any other 
metaphor than that of war. 
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Sadhana Chaturvedi 


English in India : 
A Global Language with an Indian Identity 


“English have left but English still rules,” is a highly celebrated 
dictum which gives the inkling of the profound supremacy of English 
| language. Englishis a living language. Itis evolving and changing all the 
time in response to the needs of people who are using it. It is as if 
English is to borrow the title from US News and world report (Feb, 


18, 1985) “Out to conquer the world.” No doubt English language 
has circled the globe. 


English is an Anglo - Frisian language brought to Britain in the 
šh Century AD by Germanic Settlers from various parts of Northwest 


| Gemany. The original old English language was subsequently influenced 


two successive waves of invasion. The first was by speakers of 
guage in the Scandinavian branch of Germanic family, who colonized 
bs of Britain in the 8th and 9th centuries. The second wave was of 


the : 
Normans in the 11th century, who spoke Norman, which was 
Mosely related to 


French. 


a 


Then vi ; e 
| in Sats “atest living relative of English is Scots, spoken mostly 


| “Spoken i 


dand parts of Northern Ireland. After Scots comes Frisian 
Ving lan ù Germany and the Netherlands. Other less closely related 
Stages include German, Low German, Dutch and Afrikaans, 
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he Yeti, f 
Many French words are also intelligible to an English Speaker hes, | 
English absorbed a tremendous amount of vocabulary from 3 
with minor spelling differences as well as occasional differs 
meaning. iy 


English is third or fourth most widely spoken as first ud 
in the world today, after Mandarin, Hindi and probably Sparial 
total of 600-700 million people use the various dialects of Engk ( 
regularly. About 377 million people use one of the Versions of Eng 
as their mother tongue and an equal number of people use then; 
their second or foreign language, English is used Widely inet t 
public or private spheres in more than 100 countries all overthew} 1 
The language has occupied a primary place in internationalacaen 1 
and business communities. The current status of the Englishlang: 
at the start of the new millennium compares with that of Latinint . 5 
past. English is the primary language in Australia (Australian Engl” n 
Canada (Canadian English) The Dominica, The Falkland Isa) $ 
Guyana, Jamaica (Jamaican En glish) Jersey, New Zealand (i 1 
Zealand English) Ireland, South Georgia and the South Sandi l 

Islands, the United Kingdom (Various forms of British English), 
U.S. Virgin Islands and the United States (American English) 

English is also an important minority language of South 
(South African English) and in several other former colonies and out 
dependent territories of the United Kingdom and United Suis 
example Mauritius. In Hong Kong, English is co-official wat = 
and is widely used in business activities. In many other counties Ha 
English is not a major first language, it is an official language 
countries include Fiji, Ghana, India, Liberia, Kenya, Namibia y 

Malta, Pakistan, Philippines, Sin gapore, Zambia and Zimbabt® | 


t 
t 
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> 
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Some linguists believe that English is no longer the Exclusive 


cultural emb 
absor bing as 


Jem of native English speakers, rather a language that is 
pects of cultures world wide. Others believe that there 

jimits to how far English can go in suiting everyone for 
are li „nication purposes. English is the language most often studied 
E language in the European Union (by 89% of school 
ce followed by French (32%), German (18%) and Spanish 


(6%). 


In terms of English speakers, the Indian subcontinent ranks 
third in the world after the USA and UK. Studies suggest that over 
150 million people speak English in India. English was introduced in 
India as a tool of imperialism. It is a legacy from the British who ruled 
the country and since then the language has gradually filtered through 
some o the most important parts of the society, the government, the 
mass media, the academics the judiciary and most importantly, the 
social sector. Today in India it is not seen as a language of the colonial 
masters but as a medium of international discourse. In recent yeas the 
language has gained so much currency among the educated Indians 
that they use it as their own mother language and not as an outside 
borrowed language. Fundamentally closer to the British English, with 
the advent of globalization, it has also been heavily influenced by the 


American way of speaking and writing. Yet itis marked for its distinctly 
dian flavour. 


Indiais a vas 
e large- 


ecame 


t multicultural and multilingual country. Through 
male socio-cultural interaction with regional contexts English 
me e A variety of English non-native, lexically, 

Y, syntactically and stylistically different from the standard 
S come to be known as ‘Indian Variety of English’ 
Otat all the vulgarized form of English but creative and 
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resourceful with distinctive socio-linguistic features, Several regi 
varieties of [VE such as Gujarati English, Bengali English, ae 


English have come into existence. Each kind of IVE hase 
iy) 


individualistic marks. 


Pronunciation really matters among the speakers of Eng 


India. The influence of the mother tongue on English (as 1? Jis kaon, 
as ‘mother tongue pull ? We may consider the following examples Ha 


@) 


(i) 


(ail) 


languages or Hindi) pass into ‘Indian Variety of English’ regi | | 
We can cite a few examples of Indian words which are oe | 


support the fact. 


Eng 


ml yp 


pal 


Sw 


“An 


Nal 


Many Bengalese pronounce ‘sip’ and ‘ship’ alike. Asin Benga 


there is hardly any difference in short and long vowels, $ 


they tend to pronounce ‘sit’ and ‘seat’ alike. 
Telugu speakers often add an extra /U/ at the end of words! the 
(mainly when the words and in consonants). Therefore, ‘fat! ' qe 


is pronounced as ‘fanu’. 


inf 


Most Malayalese pronounce the /p/ in ‘temple’ and ‘ampk'| Fo 
as /b/ the /t/in ‘canteen’ as /d/. 
We may count numerous examples of such mother tong Pal 
interference influencing the speakers of English in India. 


sai 
A large number of Indian words (from different region | 


Co 


| Ri 


| Me 


| 


used in Indian writing in English as well as in the conversation of Engl 


Indian 


words/expressions - 


Chapaties à 


Vilayat 


Meaning 

Indian pan-cakes ma 
flour. 

Foreign land - main 


England 


y used a 
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“tlePay gogish in India 
ales - Native doctor 
Slon i n akim A 
and Ta ith A Colony 
a | Bast - A term of respect for Hindu wife. 
my Bin - A well versed man generally used 
| Be for a clerk. 
English, pakdar = Deor 
Jisknom | gyadeshi - National 
amples) parjan - Untouchable, down trodden 
Angrezi Sarkar - The Enis Government 
Namaskar - Traditional Indian greeting. 
in Bengal, 
owels, So The list of Indian words and expressions, used in Indian writings 


inEnglish and in Indian conversation, is really a big one. It covers all 
[of words’ theaspects of life. There are some typical Indian affixes which go into 
fore, ‘fan! the derivation of IVE vocabulary. 


lá 


d‘ampl’ For example : 


Congress + Wallah - Congress - Wallah 

er tonglt Pahlwan + Ji z Pablwaniji 

| Rickshaw + Wallah = Rickshaw-wallah 

| Major + Sahib - Major - sahib 
region 
e | i Earlier IVE was used in a derogatory sense. Now things 
Be. ite Beat In TVE “reduplication” ' is used for the sake of emphasis. 

0} į G : 

ee | ae valai in English have explored the resourcefulness to a great 


l 4) « Q 
of wht! ai) = itg0 higher, higher” (from so many hungers) 
| Chome ! Go home ! It 
used f (i penie" (from coolie) 
| Money, 
Clerk) 


is Only a base rumour spread by our 


money, where to get Money.” (from the railway 
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(iv) “With these very eyes, with these very eyes , Auk | 
magic, by magic” ..... . (from Kanthapura) le 


f 


In IVE sometimes present continuous is used į Instead of 
siy 
present tense to denote habitual action. 


Ò “Lam doing my duty” (from the railway clerk) 
(i) “Iam discharging it properly” (from the railway clerk) 


IVE has a tendency to use present continuous tense inp), 
of present perfect continuous tense and to convert simple sen T 
into interrogative forms only by use of a mark ofi Interrogation at! |? 
end of a statement such as : p 


“You are pleased, Onu?” (from Music for Mohini) | 
“You are well, Kajoli?” (from So Many Hungers) | 
“Lions here?” (from The Guide) f 


In Indian writing in English we find several examples of powi to 
legends and concrete imagery in Indian context. In the similest to 
metaphors familiar animals and birds figure most: lh 


() “Money is a winged bird. It will fly off.” (From sole 


| Hungers) 

| (ii) “— Yet he was as honest as an elephant.” (From Kantha 

| | i 

| Sometimes there are literal translations from differentlang | 4 

like Kannada, Punjabi, Bengali and so on: E 

| or, 

| (i) The police men are not your uae s sons: enl y 

| Kanthapura) | Gi 
M 
y 


Ha (i)  “’Munoo thinks that the taste of the fresh cotton ne | 
factory sickening, like bile in the mouth.” (from coa 
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c words (Indian) are often used in IVE such as: 


| oei 
All Kl Onomatop A 
Words eaning 
al Ofsing Khit- Khit - Useless talk 
phut- Phuti ~- Motorbike i 
Mush-Mush - Sound of shoes 
clerk) 


IVE is known for ‘code - switching’ and ‘code - mixing’. 
nse inp Indiais amulti-cultural land where different cultures exist side by side. 
le senten le speak more than one language. They tend to mix up their 


> Peo 
gation at | p ; i : 
codes in their conversations. 


ni) | «Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’! Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai”! The cry 
5) | wentthundering up into the smoke scented evening (Untouchable) 

j 

| Inthe above extract Hindi code and English code are used i 
sofpolt! together. This is a typical characteristic of IVE. RajaRaoinhis preface | 
similes tohisnovel Kanthapura says, English is not a “Foreign tongue in ‘| 
| India, but itis only the language of our intellectual make -up, not of | 
| otremotional make - up” *. Indo - Anglian writers tend “to bring the 


n So Me, 
hangover of the mother tongue 


into their expressions” *. 


ee 
ee | T Meenakshi Mukherjee’s comment “using the English language 
tang i a y that will be distinctly Indian and still remain English” is very 
| va a noted linguist and author of the Cambridge 
s” (fl tng pedia of the English Language, predicts “If 100 million 


dian 
; Spronou: : 
-4 . . ga G 
-Bi nce an English word in a certain way, this is more than 


| “Ttain’s ; ; 
readin? Wecan We tion - SO, it’s the only way to pronounce it” >. Hence 
polie) | Wellonip Y conclude that English in India is well established and is 


Swa a9 ; 
Y to acquire its own independent identity. 
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Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter Point: 
on Indig ; 
| Ini A Study of Female Characters 
una 
On the canvas of his novels, Aldous Huxley presents a gallery 
1 (Amok ofcharacters, both male and female, but more interesting than his men 
| 


| aehis women characters. Virginia Woolf in A Room of One’s Own 

_ clearing the point of Huxley being a pure writer of female characters 
Engl holds does not simply celebrate male virtues and enforce male values. 
: de (A Nowe of One’s Own, 106). Rather he is keenly alive to the 
| sensibilities of the various women he depicts. “His women are not 

| More accessories in his human scenario. They are not passive, flexible, 

| Sbedient, subordinated and inferior creatures to men. His women are 
GUNG and aware of their needs. They can be seen struggling 
| ae for asserting their own identity in paused society. 
cos a SSN speaks of Huxley’s Women in AEN West 
| vt uA om Huxley S Women are assertive, alue to their needs 
r ep ee anda ycas for a status which they struggle 
by the real attain. They are in fact the new women undaunted 
{ than quietly apre external forces, who would like to mould rather 
T Essay gree to be moulded by these.” (East-West Centenary 
SUperiorto wo Heat with those qualities inet make them 

O are disturbed by the realization that women 

n-entities, were actually mocking at the world 


an they regard no 
cco. neds them. His womenarenot the light frivolous, 


35). They are satu 


foriti a. 
Mts indi erence to 
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sentimental creatures heavily weighed down by their emotio 
does not mean that they are unemotional and calculating, 
conscious of their capabilities and limitations and remaj 
by the unfavourable situations of the world of man. This paperin tenh pog 
to make an assessment of Huxley’s creative response to his fem fs 
characters in the patriarchal society as reflected in his novel Poi ‘her 
Counter Point. jel 
| night 
The Point Counter Point contains a collection of Unforgettay,| inter 
women who exemplify the reality of the abovementioned Observation stv 
Huxley’s sensitive handling of them, interspersed with the masculi! wom 
reactions to their behaviour, adds spice to the narrative. Whateverit: circu 
role assigned to them, they are able to outshine all other, They ay Sn 
women who are capable of transcending the limitations of thei at 
circumstances. Huxley had a good cognizance of female psyche.A Xc 
critical study of his female characters - Marjorie, Lucy and Elinor gi dG 
proof of the fact that Huxley was highlighting the dilemmasof bk! 
female psyche. All these three women have one thing in common 
they are all related to Walter Bidlake in one manner or another. Bi ° and 
they exemplify three dissimilar sensibilities engrossed in the pb " a 
peculiar to their particular situations. The writer very intel ligen * ji 


"S Th fo 
8-Batthey., hel 
nundan wh 


bares the tensions and fears of these women who do not wall : 
compromise their identities in return of men’s love. Marjorie, wi) a 
least domineering among the three and aware of limitations ofkors 
eventually attains an extraordinary level of dignity and adopts an att 

of insensitivity towards Walter. Marjorie initially seems well-sohot ‘ 

in lessons of self-denial and submission. She is desperate to rela! 5 


Walter Bidlake’s interest and love. She feels cheated becaused! A [iker 
“she had done whatever he had asked her, she had given UP He mt) deta 
accepted social discomfort for his sake, (Point Counter poinh a! 


alien 
he is turning his attention to Lucy. Walter is the cause of het 
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pand and her home. And, now he is unfaithful to her. In 
Utthe peginning Marjorie appears to be a weak woman who can only 
a test and shed tears at her condition. As the novel 
Undaung whimper to pro M ee 
per inten progresses she merges a ; i Nov 
his fem gignity not to iVe him any Chance oe ea aa ‘She had mor and 
vel, Pei rer code of amorous honor, a in spite of unhappiness, in spite of 
' jalousy, she stuck to her principles = he ought to be free; she had no 
fight to interfere with him. And, besides, it was the best policy not to 
forge interfere” (Point Counter Bou 12). After Walter leaves her: she 
servation stows stoical courage and ultimately emerges as a self-respecting 
masculi woman unlike her counterparts who would break down totally in similar 
natevertt circumstances. She aspires to a divine peaceful state and gathers her 
. They ar, stength to establish her own identity. Now she is saturated with superior 
ns of the, at Walter is irritated with, “a superior angel from whom he could not 
psyched cept pity”. (Point Counter Point 368) She has discovered the peace 
JJinorge/ 4 God that passeth all understanding: 


tions y fom her hus 


mas of ti 

ommon- The shaken and turbid liquor of existence grew gradually clam, 
other. Bi and all that had made it opaque — all the noise and uproar to the 
probes pu, all the personal anxieties and desires and feelin gs — began to 
gent) “tlelike sediment, felt slowly and noiselessly, out of sight. They turbid 
ot wat ae became clearer man clearer more translucent. Behind that 
rie, Wi = Vanishing mist was reality, was God. Itwasa slow progressive 
of hers) E ation, : +» Peace, peace’. She had no more desires, no more 
anait | *Upations” (Point Counter Point 367) 
sc i 


„sorei Lu 3 
store CY On other hand also 


Jti 3 tries to assert her own identity in this 
tt ae society, Shei i 


tit kemen “she S woman with the temperament of man because 

Y e 

k dttachmen R 5 pleasure out of casual encounters and has a masculine 
Ol = 

sei! easily a nt Counter Point,297). She does not accept any 


Cooll . ‘ 
Y evaluates him before accepting his advances. 
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Her uniqueness lies in the factor that she is not interpreted ap. 
merely light heated, unscrupulous woman. Her role Baty ty, 
dimensions as she herself and the people around her ati, 
feminist interests. As Rampion remarks: “she gives me thec 
That poor silly Bidlake boy. Like a rabbit in front of a Weasel” h 
Counter Point,139). Lucy’s attitude towards Walter is totallyre 
of Marjorie’s. Marjorie is ready victim in his hands while Lary, 
rather be the victimizer. Her feelings towards Walter are Justaret 
of the power-politics that are involved in the man-woman relating! 
“she only wanted to assert her will against Walter’s. She only Wa: 
to dominate to be the leader and make him do what she wanted: 
what he wanted”. (Point Counter Point, 207). So when We 
proves to be an understanding lover, she decides to leave him. 
deliberately moves him on and puts him in his place which he degn: 


She did not want to feel that deep tenderness which Í. 


surrender of the will, a breaking down of personal separateness! 
wanted to be herself, Lucy Tantamount, in full command of asiu 
enjoying herself consciously to the last limit ruthlessly having heri 
free, not only financially and legally but emotionally too-emolit 
free to have him or not to have him. To drop himas she had taken 
at any moment, whenever she liked. She had not wished to st 
herself. And that tenderness of his ~ why, it was touching, nod 
and flattering and rather charming in itself, but alittle absurda 
anxious demand for a response from her side, really rather iew 
(Point Counter Point,208). 

ill and ae 

Thus, she does not like to surrender her free Wi 

She wonders, “Why people make themselves miserable 5 
taking the fun that comes to them”. (Point Counter Point? 
wants to lead a care free life. So she does not wal! ise 
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+ yjndrances in her way of life: “if you uike esse, if you want © cover 
f ound, you can’t have luggage”. (Point Counter Point,211. 
A “al she represents that modern lady who is always ready to 
SN bie ad, not like to stick to same position for long time. As she 
eo: aks, “I find its reality impossible to stay in one place more 
a acouple of months at a time. One gets so stale and wilted, so 
smutterably bored”. (Point Counter Point, 211). When Walter asks 
herhow long the new life lasts, she replies, “as long as the old one. . . 
Jamall for progress”. (Point Counter Point, 211). She definitely is 
aprogressive woman who does not hesitate to flout the Victorian 
attitudes of her own father and wants to visit the Continent because 
she is bored with her London life. Even her last letter to Walter breaking 
herrelation whim him, also bespeaks her practical and cold-blooded 
nature. At last she turns to her new lover, an Italian engineer whom 


_ she describes as being “beautifully savage”. She is completely a practical 


woman and knows well how to get success in the world of men. She 
uses men, not allows them to treat herself like traditional women as an 
object of pleasure. Her practicality is reflected in the following lines:"He 
tame at me as though he were going to kill me, with clenched teeth. I 
shutmy eyes, like a Christian martyr in front of a lion. Martyrdom’s 
pois: Letting oneself be hurt, humiliated used like a doormat-queer. 
ee e doormat uses the user. It’s complicated”. (Poms 
ae 6). While she acknowledges ner enjoyment at being 
the exploited a eae male sie does not fail to nt that even 
WSS the use Tes SABO wang sine Says, WO COTTER 
amoral o Late = oon and paia ha society may describe her as 
Speaks in vie rs : too a pendent minded. Bs Simone de Beauvoir 
by tying ond Sex that she likes to enjoys a sense of power 


« 


~et i . 
forthe © captivate the world for herown profit offering herself 
“Pprobation o 


| fher admirers, she does not repudiate the passive 
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femininity which dedicates her to a man: she endures it With th 
power that enables her catch the men in the share of her pre 
better on them: she engulfs them along with her in immane 
takes this road, woman does succeed in acquirin 
independence”. (The Second Sex 271). 


E Mapin pell 
Senceay, Magy 
nce, lf) melt 
& cerny] wile 


} 
if 
| 


Briefly speaking, Lucy is totally reverse of those rating inhe 

women who allow themselves to be used by men as an Object) worl 

_ delight. Ruperider Kaur gives a right assessment of her persona; | notre 
| py the 

Lucy is far from the tame, submissive, passive creature tal Shek 
acceptable from the angle of moral standards. She is an assertiy| ty’ 
egotistical woman who would never compromise her position ung 1" 
she wished to. Even passionate involvement never makes herlog ©% 
sight of the ‘self’ and her role as an individual”. (Aldous Hurley St 


East-West Centenary Essays,41). fimt 
| Phili 


over] 


Likewise Walter’s sister Elinor, who is closer to the conc 
of traditional womanhood than Marjorie and Lucy, also tries to comti 
out of this concept by protesting the existing codes of this patriarchi 
society. She at last, does not find this concept of traditional womanho i 
enough satisfying to survive in the world of men. As because of ti ni 
traditional womanhood, she suffers a lot of at the hands of his cort | ‘ 
hearted husband, Philip. So, she also overtly registers her prot leave 
against this patriarchal society. It is through her relationship ue Pini 
husband that we can notice her quest for freedom and identity? him, 
quest for freedom and identity shows that she preoccupied wih nS 
| politics of marital relationship. She is too modern woman woutin by mira 
| makes up her mind to obey the dictates of her heart rather than a two 

of her conscience. Now she is fed up with her duties as ¢ an ie oi 


as these duties do not yield anything to her. Her husbands 
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| jotreciprocati 
| bythe distant ‘telephonic voice’ in which Philip responds to her love. 
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ly good, fails to satisfy her desires. Though she unlike 
pee eT cy is devoted to her husband, her devotion does not 
yajorie ® hearted husband. Thus, these duties of an ideal 


way her cool- 


pelta nly loneliness in her life rather than satisfaction. 


wife cause O 

Huxley has made a depth study of Elinor and there is a streak 
‘nher character which bears the seeds of protest against this man 
af She is more interested in love than logic. But her husband is 
ng her love properly. She is disappointed and humiliated 


Sheknows well that he cannot do without her: “where would you if I 
leftyou, if I went to somebody who was prepared to give me something 
inreturn for what I give?” (Point Counter Point, 82). Stll Philip fails 
communicate with her. But Elinor loves himin spite of his indifference. 
She tries to urge him to come out of his shell, but his coldness enabled 


/‘imto come out of his shell. Thou gh she knows thatit is impossible for 


concep 
to con 
triarchë 
nanho 
e of ts) 
ris cot 


A protes | 
with 
ity. H| 
witht 
timate 
noe | 
al wite 
who i 


| Fhilip to change himself yet she does not allow her anger to prevail 
| erher affection for him: 


One might almost as well go on loving a book-case. One day 
sie wouldreally leave him, There was sucha thing as being too unselfish 
ee One should think of one’s own happiness sometimes — 
i ate a achange instead of having to do all the loving oneself, 
lave him A of perpetually giving. Yes, one day she would really 
ia Pr nesai to think about. Besides, it would bea 

im, he va ae Punishment, = or she was sure of that, ussite oh 
timto be m ae unhappy, in his wey as muen ase lay in 
Miracle She had a > perhaps the unhappindss might achieve the 
Would Sensitize a onging ang working for all these years, perhaps 

im, personalize him”. (Point Counter Point, 85). 
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Thus here we see that Elinor is totally disappointed with 
Still, the unhappy married life does not make her insensitive ET 
the needs of other women. She also shows sympathy and a K wi 
Marjorie who is cheated by his brother, Walter: “Pm afrai A l fyer 
suddenly rush off and leave poor Marjorie in the lurch. With H yoru 
on the way, too, she’s a dreary woman. But he mustn’t be allow jeld 
treat her like that”. (Point Counter Point, 197). His sympaty pe fre 
attitude towards Marjorie poses her as a ‘feminist’, who shost whol 


concern for the whole woman class. | ales: 
| situat 


her hush | 


= 


Despite her female qualities Elinor is not over enthusiastic 

a family or children whom, she thinks cannot handle well. Sheisia 
and does not hesitate to confess this to her mother-in-law. She id me 
ready to take over the responsibility of Little Phil when her hustu 4 : 
_ Suggests it, because she knows he is too restless to remain tiedn. P 

place of the sake of his child. So she would not also like totde’. 

botheration to bind herself down while he is free to doas rll 
Thus, by refuting her husband suggestion, she reveals her protest i 
the patriarchal society. Her mother-in-law is well aware ofhersl 
indifference towards Elinor. So when she advises Elinor that she i 
overcome her frustration, if she could find God. At this Elinor ats Beau 
remarks that it might be simpler to find a man. Again her sensibler 
to her mother-in-law shows that now she is not ready to compron Huxt 
with situation any more. She turns to Everard who reciprocal!) 
love. She establishes relation with Everard to arise jealousy ni Kaur 

heart of Philip, so as to bring him to her close. But her effects remat 
fruitless to change Philip. Now Elinor, after having triedherp ate Tipa 

too much, is ready to accept extra-marital ties. She does n0 F i i 

moral grounds ofthe society. She is simply tempted to teach prin Meo 

| she wants love and warmth, not benevolence. But her relation” | 

| with Everard remains unsuccessful as Everard is murdered. Siht 
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dous 


ler hus a “il ndisturbed in the face of the torments that she experiences 
the double loss of the death of her son and the death of her lover, 
sn | d. Here we see that Elinor like Lucy and Marjorie remains 
| val edand detached to her difficult circumstances. She does not 
" toadverse situations of the life. She is woman who would like to 
i ec put not loose. Thus, Lucy, Marjorie and Elinor represent the 
4 hole modern women who will never like to surrender to the strict 
stows alesof the world of men. They know how to fight against all adverse 
‘vations and to take the control of their fate truly in their hands. 
| 
siastica 
me 
Sheis 
er hushu 
uin tied to, 


Thus, Huxley presents his female characters as the 
'spokeswomen of those issues that form the arguments of feminist 
writers who want the elevation of women from object to subject status. 
‘Histreatment of poignant issues about women’s position in the world 


“men isso sympathetic and sensitive that it causes an upsurge in the 
ike to te d 
‘ane ‘mind of the modern women. His female characters are impervious 
as he like 
ta personalities who are commandin gly standing against the extraneous 
) 5] à 
> toms laid down by the world of man. 
yf her son 
at ng 
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Indian Literary Theories: | 
Towards Understanding Translation | 
| 


Translation! A very sensitive task! The obvious Teast 
the involvement of two languages— source language (SI); 
target language (TL)— with the linguistic nuances of w 
the translator should be well equipped. There are innum 
possibilities of slips in translation at different levels oflangy 
phonetic, lexical, grammatical, sentential, episod 


compositional, cultural, historical and sociological. The sgl 


reason is that no two languages are present in equal meas 


They cannot operate successfully both at intrinsic and ext 
levels. Hence, the attitudes towards them vary from natio 
nation and from one aesthetic period to another. There! 
some examples given below which have been picked opt 
different sources to explore a significant area of intese 
between Indian and Western thinking regarding transi 
These are : Keats’s autumn of ‘mists and mellow frie 
and T. S. Eliot’s “April”, “the cruelest month” (impregnarsi 
irony) are different from those of ours. Similarly a martie q 
compared to swans by the older generation is different 
that of the metaphysical poets who compare the ap 
needles of two compasses. Again a heart compared to n l 
is different from the heart throbbing like a taxi in T S oe or 
kind of problems in translation which persist at @ até 
language lead to possibilities—the possibilities of bette pili” 
vice-versa. Hence the translator has to have er | 
discriminating special mechanism in language: 
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rhe above account shows that any discussion on 
n finally leads to the ability of having proper 
ing of SL and TL. It focuses on the treatment of 
jems and difficulties identified at large in the process of 
roblem n. On the basis of the aphoristic-rhetorical views of 
cae critics and professional translators like James Howell, 
i R Johnson, Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, And Ezra Pound 
| mi the mid-century, a fragmentary theory of translation could 
| be reconstructed. The modern theories like J.C. Catford’s A 
on | Linguistic Theory of Translation and Nida’s “Science of 
| translation” are also based on the problems of translation arising 
at linguistic levels. Catford, defining translation, holds that 
translation is “the replacement of source language text material 
by equivalent target language material.” (Catford 2002,05) Like 
Catford, Nida talks about linguistic and cultural translatability 
at grammatical level, lexical level, the level of style, idiom, and 
phrases and socio-cultural level. (Amur 45) Prague school 
L The sg linguists also view translation as a linguistic process involving 
"alta the transfer of a message from SL to TL. Having this overview 
ania ‘of translation theories and approaches we can say that in all the 
ann theories the central point of focus is the proper understanding 
er, There! of SL and TL— their problems, their use, their propriety, their 
cked upt meaning—and the ability of translator. The modern literary 
f interse theories such as Russian formalism, linguistics, stylistics, 
g transl a eae dialogic criticism and discourse analysis, which 
7 fruith a on the creative use of language, have also influenced 
regnatedii ai understanding of translation. This overview shows that 
artied a ation requires a proper understanding of working of both 
fferent " anguages—SL and TL—at the following levels: 
couple t 
d to a Phonetic level of organization (patterns of speech sounds, 


* ranslatio 


1OUS reas 
lage (Sig 
ces of wi 
 innumek 
s of langu 
l, episod: 


| 


S Eliot. si, X meter or rhyme) ` 
veh i Sue 
all ee ae level (dictional aspect of language) 
: ol yntactic level (types of sentence structure- deep 
ne abit structure & surface structure, paradigmatic and 


Syntagmatic) 
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Rhetorical level (the characteristic USE Of fig _| 
language, imagery and so on) Buta abandhé 
At the level of relation of the utteranc f agmatis 
utterances to which it is a respon h P 
At the level of relation of the utteranc 
cultural situation in which it js į 


€ to the p 
se | Th 
e to the Soil the prope! 
nterpreted. ais this 
pragmatist 
CONSPicugy pinyisa-Vé 
Mulations, gesthetici 
Se of Indal conceive it 


It is remarkable to note that there js a 
correspondence between the above mentioned for 
Western translation and literary theories and tho 
literary theories. The whole spectrum of creative use of langua, The Rime 
as given in Indian literary theories is sahradya (reade Taa : fe exen 
based which is analogous with that of translation. While voter 
translation theorists advise the translator to have a pro | /b/ is indi 
understanding of languages—SL and TL—to encounter a movement 
problem of equivalence in translation, Indian aesthetician /d/ repeat 
instruct sahradya (reader/aesthete)to make an assessment an monotony 
text on the basis of the creative use of language by the write (phoneme 
The present paper aims at hatching a graph of linguistic turs ‘suggesting 
as given by Indian Literary theories, which can be centralu, attempt of 
nearly all the ranks of difficulties in translation. The paper ily) effect. 
intends to discuss the nature of sahradya (reader/aesthee) 


which is analogous with that of translator. leani Pa 
| can inforr 

| sbdälamk 

| regular ri 


P Like translation theories Indian literary theories fa) anne 
‘scovered a comprehensive account of linguistic turns t Greist 

relation to the verbal aspect, the dictional aspect, ii 5 

incor i I i E 

th poration of excellence and figures, grammatical a i) the 
© management of plot, local awareness, cultural “i 


philosophical acceptances, traditional ideas, social custo | 
phychological requirements, thought-contents, the grasp oe” a th 
and the creative genius. They discuss these aspects of lange 3) he 
under the following broad Spectrum: varna (phoneme) # r i) the 
purvarddha (lexis) or vytti (style), pada-pararddha (gram 

|  vakya (sentence), Prakarana (episodes and inci 


dent) | int 
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la $ iti ye / i i 
Fgura 7 „dha (€ omposition) and dhvani (suggestion or semantic 
f atism 
O thew pag™ ; ! F $ 
i The first aspect which Indian aesthetician talk about is 


the soe se proper understanding of varna (phoneme). Anandavardhan 
rons “nae device as varna dhvani (suggestion or semantic 
| pagn atism through verbal figures). Kuntaka treats it as varna- 
DSpicugs yjnydisa-vakrata (phonetic obliquity) and Bhamah and other 
ulations, jestheticians of alamkara sampradaya (school of figures) 
Of Indi) conceive it as sabdalamkara (verbal figures). Coleridge’s poem, 
flangu The Rime of the Ancient Mariner which has a sensory sound- 
/aesthey. effect exemplify this feature. In the lines : “The fair breeze blew, 
While t, the white foam flew/ the furrow followed free;” the plosive sound 
a propel /b/ is indicative of explosion and fricative sound/f/ suggests a 
unter ty movement with quickness and friction. Again the plosive sound 
theticiay, /d/ repeated in the line ‘day after day, day after day’ suggests 
ment of; monotony and immobility. Thus the creative use of varna 
he writer phoneme ) or sabdalamkara (verbal figures) is decisive in 
stic tum/ Suggesting deep meanings. A translator cannot make a good 
central» attempt of translation if fails to listen to such sensory sound 
aper dy! effect. 
esthete), 


Fe: as ee of varna (phoneme) Indian literary theories 

Pee, e Sedlaslawon: and equip him with all kind of 
a ra (verbal figures) and arrangement of free and 
jes hal A repetition of similar or identical varnas (phonemes or 
| Chants) at va 


turns i ate tying intervals and without interval. Here he 
act, the S to know how 
| aspe% lì th 
ft | er ity 

ue | (bho ieee ton of one varna (phoneme), two varnas 
ustom | emes) and more than two varnas (phonemes) is 
oft | i) Made; ; 

uage saii e sto , ` o . 
ing Jn ti) the ii PS are combined with their homorganic nasals; 
), m Do a ; quids are doubled; and 
mma ~S arran em : 
a) l iae gement of varnas (phonemes) without any 


(Sharma, Kuntaka’s Vakrokti Siddhanta 14-15) 
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The second aspect of language accordin 
aestheticians is the creative use of pada (lexis), ae a Ing 3 employ 
and Ksemendra call this creative use of dictionay ia Ung other tt 
(style), pada-piirvarddha-vakrata (lexical obliquity) E į (lexical 
(propriety of word and phrase) respectively, Vamana ae Let us 
elevated the creative use of dictional aspect of langua an in Engl 
level of a full-fledged siddhanta (theory) called fae tis pharya, 
(theory of style) based on three types of rīti (styles) ‘the Q the firs 
asamas (the phrasal organization, devoid of compoun al after t 
use of madhyaima-samasa (phrasal organization, made Schild ar 


small compounds and the use of dirgha-samasa (the ie who su 


organization made up of long compounds). Keats's odesa her hus 
impregnated with this aspect of diction in the form: this 
compounds. If a translator misses to observe how Keats has bl ae : 
able to attain intensity and strength by the use of compour E 
he cannot translate the text. (Sharma, Literary Paritantra 5h 

demon 


Kuntaka sees this aspect of diction in the basal forms, 

the words, which comprises all effects based on the writer's choit; 

of the words — the choice which is guided by strangens 
evocativeness, commonness or freshness of words. There« 

words that can impart strangeness and freshness to a wie 
utterance. There are other words which make käi 
(literature)one of the joys “in widest commonalty spread)! 

their very plainness and commonness. There are yet otherw  Othelle 
which make kavya (literature)richly and deeply evocative—" repeats 
with the soul-stress that lies in the music of the words. Pa quails | 
there are words which become luminous centres of transfe. ifDesd 
meaning and of imaginative association — quintessential es has to 
It is a kind of divine sureness of instinct that enables a wri With y 
select the appropriate word from one of these categorie { 
temperament of a writer has also some affinity W pel, 
categories of words and this is one of the bases on which F mi Enab], 
styles are formed. One has only to examine the poetic vocab] Convey 


of poets in order t i i ists between y, CDd v 
p er to realize the affinity that exists o vocabit (bliq 


j 7 
sage 4l A 


| types of poetic temperament and clusters of poeti 
Kuntaka says that when the words of common 
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d so as to include an attribution of associate meaning 
e 


ana Kip employ rimary ones, we have pada-piirvarddha-vakrata 


gine C ). (Sharma, Kuntaka’s Vakrokti Siddhanta 45) 

ical obliquity- é are 
(lexi mplify this lexical problem. We have the word ‘wife 
There are many words for wife in Hindi such as 

aya, java patni and kāntā conveying specific meanings— 
bhay A means ‘a pregnant woman or a woman to be looked 
ie iA second means ‘a woman that has given birth to a 
a ‘and is expected to conceive another, the third means ‘one 
who supports her husband in the old age’ or a woman who saves 
her husband from fall and the last means ‘a beautiful woman’. 
{f this word is translated into English plainly, then the cultural 
implication and the poetic value and the aestheticism is 


completely lost. 


Let us exe 
i English. 


Here is one more example from Shakespeare’s Othello to 
demonstrate this. feature: 


Desdemona: Am I that name lago? 

lago: What name fair lady? 

Desdemona: Such as she says my lord did say I was. (Act 
IV, sc ii) 


At this juncture Desdemona and Emilia complain of 
Othello’s rude behavior by calling the former a whore. Emilia 
Tepeats the very word used by Othello but Desdemona modestly 
T before a word so vulgar. It would be a case of impropriety 

Rie on had pronounced the word, “whore”. The translator 
€ Sensitive to such instances of cultural and social values 


wit ; 
h which the words are impregnated. 


To P level of language, Indian literary theories can 

conventional Tanslator to underline the creative use of 

Nd verbs ee synonyms, adjectives, pronouns, genders 

(obliquity oi ich are resulted into ridhi-vaicitrya -vakrata 

Visesa Lee renee Paryaya-vakrata (obliquity of synonym) » 
#krata (obliquity of adjective), samvrti-vakrata 
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(obliquity of concealment), /iiga vakrata(ob]j ui 2 tenses | 
kriya-vaicitrya-vakrata (obliquity of verb). The lexical oh P 2 ich | 
is based on tatparya (intended meaning), one of the four] ty, (obligu 


conditions, other three being sannidhi (proximity), an jaraka 
(mutual fitness) akamksa (expectancy). val (propri! 
| samkhy 


The third aspect of language operates at Brammayy (oblige 
level. Kuntaka and Ksemendra treat this aspect of language» ypagral 
pada-pararddha-vakrata (grammatical obliquity) ani, (POPE 
vyakarana aucitya (grammatical propriety) respectively, Bak njpata- 
the aestheticians are of the view that in kavya (literature). 
writer is also guided by the consideration of Special tense, cass 
number, person, voice, prefix, suffix and particle. They discys gt ane 
these various sources in their treatment of vakrata (obliquiy)| arthalal 
and aucitya (propriety) respectively in the inflectional forms of Vaman 
substantives. This includes all possibilities of varying the Ksemen 


: 5 ; ways. B 
grammatical constructions of an expression and most of then "3 
: = BE ofa full- 
have been included by Anandavardhana in his treatment o fas “ab 
dhvant (suggestion or semantic pragmatism). Defining it | meanin; 
Kuntaka says that when several forms of literary turns ocw | insipid 
together in such a way as to enhance the beauty of one another | wee 
they produce artistic charm, reminiscent of myriad-faced beau. (figure 


The following speech from Shakespeare’s Macbeth “O honot | i the 

horror! horror! Tongue nor heart/Cannot conceive nor na striking 
thee.” (Act II, sc.ii), approves of the importance of grammatical | alamkay 
construction for a translator. These broken words fall from ti | Word an 
lips of Macduff when he comes at the appointed hour to call mis wort 
Duncan and finds him lying dead in a pool of blood in his bet | figures 
chamber. Here the understanding the grammatical construch | 10 deal 
is very important. Her “Tongue” is the subject of name A | Kuntaka 
“heart” the subject of “conceive” but not only “tongue” seems? | conduci 


ese. 
go with “conceive” and “heart” with “name” but each i 4 
| subjects seem to 80 with both the verbs. Thus such se ator | equi l 
constructions are very important to be observed by the tran alee 
| a 


jan liter | Vale: 
i At this level of grammatical construction, Indian of = 


: a i sitið 
| theories can facilitate the translator with the transpo 


te Vedi, ba 


a Sende; J 
al Obliq, f 
fi Our logic | 


sy OB yar 
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atment of ¢ 
fining ir | 
irns occu | 
e another, 
ad beauty. | 
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nor name | 
mmaticd | 
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e number, person, voice, prefix, suffix and particle 
rense, C45 Fee sed under the titles of kala-vaicitraya-vakrata 
which ae of tense) and kāja- aucitya (propriety of tense), 
CN rata (propriety of case)and karaka- aucitya 
ee of case), samkhya-vakrata (obliquity of number) and 
Ea aucitya (propriety of number) purusa-vakrata 
ani quity of person) and purusa- aucitya (propriety of person) 
ee vaha-vakrata (obliquity of voice) and _upagraha- aucitya 

ropriety of voice), mipata-vakrata (obliquity of particle) and 


( ; À 
F äta- aucitya (propriety of particle). 


The fourth aspect of language in Indian poetics operate 
at the level of vakya (sentence) or vastu (subject-matter) or 
arthalamkaras (figures based on meaning). Bharata, Bhaamah, 
Vamana, Rudra--a, Ruyyaka, Anandvardhana, Kuntaka, 
Ksemendra and others treat this literary device in their own 
ways. Bhamah (6c) has elevated a/amkara (figure)to the level 
ofafull-fledged siddhanta (theory ). He defines kavya(literature) 
as ‘Sabdarthau sahitau kavyan? (togetherness of sound and 
meaning).( Bhamah 06) Here it is not to be taken as a mere 
insipid statement but it should be possessed of some charm 
created by the figures of speech. According to Bhamah, alamkara 
(figure) is the most essential element of poetry and it consists 
cline ness manner of putting a striking idea in a equally 
dae S. Anandavardhana’s view in Dhvanyāloka that 
Word and ng are those elements which, depending upon 
tort aaa y minister to the generation of poetic charm, 
Butes in the a 3 this regard. Kuntaka discusses the use of 
to dea] a. mee use of vakya (sentence) which is operative 

Utaka writes a en or subject-matter). Defining it, 
conducive 2 e the vastu (subject Jis described in a way 
ty by virtue of alamkāras (figures). 

I : 
“valence ar to make a translation of a poem to the level of 
alar ara e e translator has to understand the nature of 
Valediction ee in a right perspective. In Donne’s “A 

"Didding Mourning” there is a famous image which 
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is a constant source of disagreement among readers 
is urging to his beloved that their parting is not really a divis 


Ei 
i Brod 


L U pyäya™ 
Our two souls are one | gańkhi 
Though I must go, endure not yet | zūdärth 
A breach, but an expansion | of hidd 
Like gold to air thinness beat. | (admixtu 
| work att 
If they be two, they are two so | 55) They 
As stiff twin compasses are two; | and met 
Thy soul, thy fixed foot, makes no show | languag! 
To move, but doth, if the other do. | deliber al 
i | to Indian 
And though it in the centre sits, ie : 
Yet, when the other far doth roam, | st 
It leans, and harkens after it, | describin 
And grows erect, as that comes home. Pharactel 
vi tune y 
| alaAkara 
To the too concretely minded translator, the actual vise!) emotions 
of the pair of compasses, the facts that they are stiff and metal 
and connected perhaps with unpleasant memories of school das 1 
and geometry, destroys the emotional value of the image. p| Anandva 
they should not be conceived visually at all. What the poet former t 
concerned with is feel of a pair of compass, that sense of leans) us 
and firmness and the pull between the two feet, and t aie 
translation of those sensations and emotional terms. Of i 
int 
At this level Indian theories can inform the ras ee 
about alamkaras (figures)which, classified on the ee | Siddha 
Sabdaparivrtisah (the nature of the word), fall e a| With the. 
categories: sabdarthalamkaras (figures based On sou ce Matter. 
verbal figures), arthalmkaras (figures based on meaning ; | 
ubhayalamkaras (hybrid figures). He shall be equippe el 1 
nature and meaning of word caus id i. Ise, 
n simi Tutus 


sadrasyamulakalamkaras (figures based © 


ictual visio 
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arbhalamkaras (figures based on difference), 


| Jiro “lakalamkaras (figures based on logic), 
t 


| iyen jamilakalamkaras (figures based on chain), 
| garn ‘A apratitimiilakalamkalras (figures based on inference 
| güd 


| e idden meaning), vargikarana-bahirgatalamakaras 
w ture of figures), (ubhayalamkara (hybrid figures) which 
| p the deep level of language. Sharma, Literary Paritantra 
| ae y produce a mental form impre gnated with image, symbol 
and metaphor, which are the accessories in the function of 
| language. They make the language of literature selective, 
| deliberate, emotive, intuitive, associative and infinite. According 
| o Indian aestheticians the writer uses a/amkaras (figures) with 
aview to increasing beauty, enhancing qualities, depicting 
| nature, heightening feelings, delineating action or activities, 
circumstances, exposing internal state, delineating character, 
| describing physical beauty, exhibiting objective, depicting scene, 
characterizing spontaneous movements, and putting thoughts 
Ai tune with feelings in accordance with time and place. Thus 
| alaAkaras (figures)are the fountainhead of romance, of racing 
emotions and unified sensibilities of poetic diction. 


Í 
| 


ind metall] 


school das) _ 
image. be) 


the poets 


e of Jeanin | 
t, and d 


5. 


| Mique, boundless 
i| Vakratā pane ae 
| Sig Pee msodic obliquity). (Sharma, Kuntaka’s Vakrokti 


The fifth aspect is the use of episodes and incidents which 
peu tatdhana and Kuntaka entitle in their own ways. The 
aa it as Prabandha dhvani (suggestion or semantic 
— Pe gush composition) while the latter designates it 
fee an a (episodic obliquity). Defining prakarana 

ntaka s 


rei ays that when the intended object is capable 
Maintaining sus 


pense all along and is the product of the 
poetic skill underlying it, we have prakarana 


: 9 
| With the Zest ee he Means to say that the poet, overwhelmed 
b> Matter, Creation, creates an alluring charm in the subject 


j ere is a . 
Ac Ise, n example from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 


1. in whi ; i $ 
and h; cha secondary episode of interaction between 


is s lah ae ; ; 
“tvant, Lucius is very important. Brutus is 
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disturbed over the conspiracy of the murder of Caesar alt 
hatching the conspiracy, he says to his servant: Leys yepise F 
(sugse 
T 
Brutus : Get me a taper in my study, Lue f ; 
Aon SB > LUCY $. tl 
When it is lighted, come and ci | E 
is 0 
Act I, Scilly) adds that 


Lucius : (After some time enters) | sory pro 
E : | st 

The taper burneth in your closet, sir the read 

Searching the window for a flin | entitles } 


Act II, Scilly srikingn 

| that the 

Brutus simply ask his servant to burn a candle ink purpose « 

room. But the dramatist changes the meaning with a sip! work; it 
expression which is indicative of Brutus’s sick heart al the ways 
contributes to the main story. If the translator fails to resp, the poet 
to such subtlety of secondary episodes, he cannot translated of title). 
text properly. issuggest 
means fr 

At this level Indian literary theories can sensitizett {solid o 
translator to bhdvapirnasthiti vakrata (obliquity of emotion the word 
states), utapadya livanya vakraté (obliquity of modified sou the dista 
story), prakarana upakarya-upakaraka bhava vakrata (obli he PRS 
of episodic relationship), visi-s-a prakarna vakrata (obliquif ofa piec 
particular event and episode) , angirasa nisyandanikasa vat 
(obliquity of dominant rasa), apradhana prasaiiga vate i A 
(obliquity of secondary episodes), prakaranantara vakti o 
(obliquity of play within play), sandhi vinivesa vakratā (obligi “me 


of juncture). (Sharma, Kuntaka’s Vakrokti Siddhanta 196-1} ° = 

7 di Windin 
The sixth aspect is the prabandha(organization of iie Is 
which is impregnated with the ability to assimilate ee, tbectiy 
complex of the composition). Indian aestheticians here ið p ntaka; 
all literary turns which take place at the levél of comp r Poprieti 
whole. This is said to bear the obliquity of the combine vail 


| 


| of varna (phoneme), pada-purvarddha (lexis) or saat ee 
pada-pararddha (grammar), vakya (sentence), AI SYggesti 
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and incidents), prabandha (composition) and dhAvani 
ion or semantic pragmatism). 
| 088" ne first important aspect of this obliquity or suggestion 
vines | he title oft composition. Acarya Kuntaka holds that the title 
call ue : igh (literature)is also replete with a kind of obliquity. He 
IL Scilly, : dds that sometimes even a symbolic mark or name of the source 
Hh j Boca duces a remarkable beauty. The title of the work attracts 
loset, sir | he reader due to Its striking meaning. Hence, a great poet 
flint, | entitles his Kavya (literature)in such a way that it vibrates with 
 Scill 35: strikingness, indicating the tilt being given to it. Kuntaka says 
i hat the title does not have merely a ceremonial purpose. The 
andle ing purpose of a good title is to unlock and underline the soul of the 
vith a sub! work; it enables the reader to know the main idea in either of 
k heart al the ways — symbolic or literal. In a way, it is the skill or art of 
S to respe, the poet which Kuntaka calls namakarana-vakrata (obliquity 
translatet’ of title). Let us see the title Rime of the Ancient Mariner which 
issuggestive of the idea of the poem. Here the word ‘Rime’ which 
-neans frost formed by the freezing of water droplets in fog on 
sensitize solid objects, suggests the a particular type of weather. Again 
of emotion the word ‘ancient’ is suggestive of the Mariner’s age as well as of 
ified sow the distant past out of which he seems to emerge ghost-like into 
a (obliqi’ te present. Hence the translator has to be sensitive to the title 
(obliquity ofa piece of literature. 
kasa valt 
jga vakti: At 
ara vake translator a 
ca (oblig (sentiments 


i 


this level Indian literary theories can inform the 
bout and equip him with the creative use of rasas 
ra 19691) ective ot ee ue of the story, intending end, contingent 
| (obliquity of aie “a Kuntaka discuss as rasantara vakrata 
et) Windin: rasas), samapana- vakrata (obliquity of 
on of cal te pPithe Story), katha-viccheda-vakrata (obliquity of 
e com ‘i Te e) anusangika-phal vakrata (obliquity of contingent 
ge sad Utaka’, "à nāmakarana (obliquity of title). (Sharma, 
ra Ptoprietieş = TOKti Siddhanta 241) Ksemendra treats them as 
£ ak A 1S treatise, Aucityavicaracarca. 
“ghar Th 5 
piak | (tuggas S an ‘mportant aspect of translation is dAvani 


r se ; : 
mantic pragmatism). As has been referred to 
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earlier, no two languages can operate successfy s 
intrinsic level— phonetic, lexical, grammatica] x Oth 2) world 
episodic and compositional—and extrinsic leva ne embré 
historical and sociological. The only leve] common ve 
languages is semantic pragmatism. However, `s Vie 405 


; : emantic y! (wor' 
are not independent of micro and macro contexts The lo. 
i i 


meaning cannot be compensated especially in the transe oe 
of a literary text wherein generic or form qualities. mean 
inseparable from the meaning of the text. Every discourse sal dhvar 
at least three kinds of meaning: denotative, pragmatics! the le 
textual. It is the pragmatic meaning which is aimed al (senti 
translation because in any two languages there ca) born 
substantial agreement only at the level of semantic pragm i also a 


Anandavardhana talks exclusively about semantic pragma} (parti: 
in dhvani siddhanta (theory of suggestion or semar vacya 
pragmatism).The following statement of Antonio isag! vcy 
example of this dhvani (suggestion or semantic pragmatism, case i 


~ (parti 
Antonio : to Romans C altoce 
They ( Brutus, Cassius and ot wae 
conspirators) are honorable men | S7)An 
And Brutus is an honorable man. | Soma 
Julius G from i 

Sometimes the conventional meaning does not fit wi 

the context. It is only a means of arousing the suge% 

Therefore, as soon as the suggested meaning has risen n : 

consciousness, the conventional meaning disappears ands k q 
not form a constituent of the total meaning unlike ie Pi sh a 
transformation. It is because of the discarding a oM 
conventional by the suggested meaning that it acts a ii taste, 


of atyantatiraskrta vacya (complete transforma sent? Schola 
; , ion 0 ; 
following example from Keats, dhvani (suggestion 


at” Propri 

. H transform Pul 

pragmaticism) acts at the level of complete et the tra 
t S . 4 (d 4 

“Heard melodies are sweet but those unheard aresWe™ i gn to Suit 


i ; ic 
on Grecian Urn”).There are no unheard melodies T anit” 
sweeter and so the vacyartha (convention® anse 
defeated. Here the word “unheard” suggests the 
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sfully } id or the Divine world, which the translator is expected to 
Oth sed) wor. g 
al, sente 
> S€Nteny: race. ; ; : ; 
rel an emb At this level Indian literary theories can inform the 
ts! . o : Z x F 
mon to p| translator about and equip him with threesome of sabdasakti 


EMantic yi od powers) —abhidha ankai ie or vacyartha 
ts. The loy, (primary meaning), laksana—laksyartha (secondary or derivative 
he trans! meaning), and vyanjana—vyangartha or dhvanyartha ( tertiary 
| meaning). It helps the translator to encounter abhidha-born- 
SCOUTSE si dhvani (suggestion through primary meaning) which acts at 
ragmati A the level of vastu (subject matter), a/amkara (figure) and rasa 
>; aimed al (sentiment). It also helps the translator to encounter Jaksand- 
there can: born dhvani (suggestion through secondary meaning) which 
c pragma} also acts at two levels: at the level of arthantarasankramitavacya 
ic pragma} (partial transformation) and at the level of atyantatiraskrta 
or semi vācya (complete transformation). In the former case, the 
nio isagi vicyirtha (primary meaning) is transferred, while in the later 
pragmatiss, case it is wholly disregarded. In arthantarasankramitavacya 
~ (partial transformation) the conventional meaning is not 

altogether out of the place in a certain context, but it itself does 


A 
Z 
f=, 

& 


; and ot f ; ; 
: Bo not serve the intended purpose. Sharma, Literary Paritantra 
| 57)And because of the force of the context, it is associated with 
aime: so many ideas. Now it looks as something altogether different 
HEED from itself. 
not fitin ý 
je sugges) H 
„icen in” p > : 
s risen” | As has been referred to the whole spectrum of creative 


rs and sot “se of langua 


d of &€ is sahradya-based which.is analogus with that 
ke the pet a trans] 


a - ae be attuned to the level of the nature of the poet. According 
n Tl E translation theorists the translator should be a man of 
io Scholar. p oula have the aptitude which includes “simplicity, 
; ie a” Proprier 'P, auty, dedication, sensitivity, boldness...purity and 
p ( i the tra ee 23) Hilaire Belloc gives moral responsibility to 
nich cat! suit the ae at the same time the liberty to change the text 
meats S of the Target Language.” ‘Belloc 23) This nature 
anscel” 
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| 


of translator finds an adequate expression in the 


Cong oet's 
sahradya (reader/aesthete). Pta y P 


sugges 
| assess 
Sahrdaya (reader/aesthete) has two dimensions i with h 


first is the sensibility and responsiveness of salirdaya (reade; (poet) 
; i 


aesthete) for the proper understanding of text and the Seo <| Sreeka 
; SE, : i 
is empathy which is required to become one with the i one is 
A Gi 
Sahrdaya (reader/aesthete) is expected to have a heart sini) E 
g| Sal 


to that of the poet. The two components—‘sa’and ‘hrdaya’ | €80 of i 
the word ‘sahrdaya’ stand for ‘equal or same’ and hear cleared 
respectively which approve of the same dimensions. Sahrday; maxim: 
(reader/aesthete) has samanadharma (the nature of the Doe conscio 
himself). There may be a difference of degree, but not of kin 
in sensitivity and capacity for imaginativ 
contemplation.(Sharma, Asian Journal of Literature, Culu! of sam 
and Society, 113) Abhnavagupta puts together the expect (reader 
qualities of sahrdaya in the following way: | to beal 


says the 

ap oy ENNS f E | The poe 

yesam kavyasastranusilanavasat vigadibhiite Paine 
manomukure, varnaniyatanmayibhanayogyata, ‘Ae 

i ATE F if not a 

ta eva  svahrdyasamvadabhajah sahrdaj Aurobi 

Dhvanyā. | : 

( nyaloka Locana ) | aesthete 

desthet 


(Those who have a pure reflective quality of heart as! aesthete 
result of the study into the kavya (poetry) as well as a the leve 
(poetics) and hence possess the quality of iden mind o 
themselves with what is presented, they only arè! Underst 
persons known as sahrdaya) (DhAvanyaloka Locana (reader, 
Motioy 

Explaining sahrdaya (reader/aesthete), Abbit oe ‘Port 
remarks that those, who by constant practice of rene Unders, 
have acquired in their cleansed mirror-like minds, mg ‘ol Ns Nat 
to identify themselves with the poet and are thus attune whi | Malic 
poet’s heart, are sahrdaya (reader/aesthete). TRET SA als? | "tans 
reading a poem, the heart of sahrdaya (readet/ aesthe oft th “apa 
throbs in union with the poet’s heart. He becomes & P | ~ ap 


pinavagll? 
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s universe and shares poet’s experience, intentions and 
Concept y 5 poets ‘ye implications with sympathy and sensibility. He 
A suggest! the ability to get absorbed in the thing being described, 
s art in harmony with the poet’s heart. Both the kavi 
nsions p| wih Read sahrdaya (reader/aesthete)in the words of T. N. 
ya (reade | o TE are like “two vinds turned to the same pitch. If 
a Secon eis struck, the other resonates in tune with it”. The word 
Be sahrdaya (reader) in itse a a person possessing an alter- 
‘ardaya'¢ ego of the poet. Sahydayas (reader s/aesthete s) consciousness, 
w a cleared of all ee wee and biases becomes 
Sabri maximally receptive and thus achieves identification with the 


| iousness of the poet. 
of the poy) consciou p 


not of kini ; z : 
naginatit Aurobindo explains the nature of translator on the lines 
(g 


re, Cul of samanadharma (the nature of the poet himself) of sahrdaya 
e expectal (reader/aesthete)as conceived by Indian aestheticians. “In order 
| to beable to translate the Vedas and Upanishads, Sri Aurobindo 
¿says that it is not enough to be a scholar; one must be a seer. 


3 | The poets of Vedas and Upanishads were all seers, and to know 
"P | What the seer saw, one must oneself have sight and be a student, 
até, | if SA ; 
sahrdaji na a master of knowledge.” (Amur 55) This statement of Sri 


| Aurobindo seems to infuse the nature of sahrdaya (reader/ 
| ‘esthete)as defined by Indian aestheticians in translator. Indian 
‘heana! ec categorically hold that sahrdaya (reader/ 
ell as sist the iva sae have the basic receptivity to attune himself to 
identifyit tin a the poet. If his heart is at par with the imaginative 
nly are te tin i the Poet or dramatist, he can have the proper 
Locana) a A of language used by the poet. Unless sahrdaya 

aesthete) has an adequate degree of intellectual and 


eres 
up Notional equipme h : 
inavagle’ | ta À nt, he may not be able to establish that 


off} un Port with the poe 


Jing P i etstand; t which is essential for the proper 
he capat His Nae ng of language and its semantic pragmatism. In 
ined 8 Walia So? Bharata gives a detailed account of the 
ein, K ana ofa sõmãjika (spectator), which are necessary for 
here) iel the capacin, also, According to him, the spectator should have 
part © the Capaci of concentration, the power of quick understanding, 


to j i B ` . . 
Maintain impartial attitude interest in the 
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C 


presentation and the capacity to identify with human focu ur 
lsg amut, 
sD. g i 


the situation. (Bharata 27° Chapter). 


Thus both the translator and sahrdaya (read | 
gesthete)seem to share the same nature of the poet and a pelloc, | 
with him on the planes of srs-/ (creation), stithi (preservati J 
samhar (transformation), t/robhava (diffusion) and anug phama 
(grace). Here srsti (creation) is aesthetic intuition that charg 
the poet. Stithi (preservation), denotes object of inspira Bharata 
which captivates the mind of the poet. Sami 
(transformation)is indication of expression which is the dept 
of the poet. Tirobhâva (diffusion)is resulting stimulation whig 
diffuses illusion. And finally anugraha (grace) is tk Catford 
manifestation of the universal rhythm. | 


Having thus equipped with the nature of the poet, bat 
the translator and the sahradya (reader/aesthete are expect 
to have the proper understanding of linguistic turns which t's 
poet creatively uses at the levels of varna (phoneme), pit Pandey 
pirvarddha (lexis), style or  vrtti (style), pada-parārddti | 
(grammar), vakya (sentence), prakarana (episodes a 
incidents), prabandha (composition) and dhvani (semanti 
prgmatism). Now they in their own wisdom can comprehet 
the varieties of suggestion based upon the power of word i Sharma 
that of the nature of resonance and thus can underst 
propriety which does not require any rule. Such sahd! 
(reader/aesthete) and translator are competent ae 
respectively to make an assessment of and overcome al e i Sharma 
difficulties in translating a piece of literature to the lev 
equivalence. 


Kuntak 


Patil, M 
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` 
> 


Book Review stay’ ( 


Aravind Adiga, Between the Assassinations, Picador, } NewDay) shout 
2008, pp. 284. Rs.295. and tf 


Between the Assassinations is the second novel of Atay) Must 
Adiga, the fourth Indian born to win the prestigious booker prize gi offan 
to an outstanding author from the Commonwealth for his debut nox 
The White Tiger. The present novel under-review is a holisi! 


endeavour of the novelist to study the regional city of Karnataki oalon 
Kittur, covering the seven years period from 1984 to 1991 bewe M1 
the two great assassinations of Prime Minister Indira Gandhiandir , "4" 
son Rajiv Gandhi. The novelist has neatly segmented his storiesin| ten 
seven days of narration, representatives of the seven years of lifeti the po 
elapses in Kittur between the assignations. e S 

willto 


Kittur is on India’s south-western coast, in between Goat nAi 
Calicut-a small, undistinguished everytown. Here, an illiterate Mut 
boy working at the train station finds himself tempted by an [slate 


terrorist; a Dalit bookseller is arrested for selling a copy of The me make 
Jode avo 


Verses; a rich, spoiled, half-caste student decides to exp n Adigg 

incollege; a sexologist has to find a cure for young boy withamys") voice 

disease that may be AIDS. Thro 
and 

put | 

Adiga holds that it is not the Kittur of Belgau" di Vilag 


completely fictitious and through this town moral biograp hyo! cup” / 
town is mapped across class, religion, occupation and pre? eco) 

. There are twelve short stories in this novel and Kittur's g vat) 
| linking factor. The stories are of diverse nature, portraying | 
| | shades of characters. 
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BooK Review 
The novel begins with the description of the train station of 
_mrand the famous Kittamma Devi temple- the first stop of the 
ition the town. “None of the other shopkeepers near the railway 
Be cat hire a Muslim, but Ramanna Shetty, who ran the Ideal 
ae atea and samosa place, told Ziauddin it was okay for him to 
y (BTA, 3). Ramanna Shetty has a servant named Ziauddin who is 
oon kicked after being blamed for committing thefts . Protecting his 
shouts, the boy says ale ma Pathan! We came here and built Taj Mahal 
and the Red Fort in Delhi and so don’t you dare treat me like this, you 
son of a bald woman...’ (BTS, 9). Soon the place is visited by a 
Muslim terrorist who makes Ziauddin his puppet by giving him rupees 
offand on for furnishing him with information of the trains. 


r, New Deki 


vel of Araviy 
ker prize giw 


lis debut no, é ae : : 
i6 a hali! Aravind Adiga’s portrays multitudes of people of Kittur 


of Karnatakil belonging to different castes, creeds, and economic status. Life goes 
1991 betwee, inthe township despite riots, corruption, injustice, poor-rich divide, 
aii ) andterrorism that raise their ugly heads time and time again. Through 
hisstoresim/ “novel Adiga brings to the lime light the ever widening gap between 
sats oflifete, Ùe Poor and the rich, between the haves and haves not, which if 
uncontrolled may flare up in the form of violence and terrorism. These 
| aceye-openers to law makers and administrators to have the political 
ween Col will odeliver justice to the poor and marginalized rooting out corruption 
erate Mul mall forms and punishment to the culprit. 


by an Islaw: 
of Thess i oe the Stories in the novel deal with sources of people that 
plode abu” a E come alive in the midst of great change and transformation. 
th a myste ae Precisely places his characters in the map of the town with their 
ree cul and cunning, all bundled into a great humanity. 
capil *¢ places e readers are given a tour of the various landmarks 
a illage, 9f importance in Kittur from Train Station to Salt Market 
role ol 
ee 
sthecn Satendr 
oi - Satendra Kumar 
aying ue 
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| yiked £0 

ther. S! 

| heserii 

Book Review she wal 

| had alw 

Manju Kapur, The immigrant. Random House Inds wo. Like 
Publication, 2008, p. 334, Rs. 395. } She had 
always 

The present novel under review entitled the immigrant (20 dua 

in which Manju Kapur has explored the complex terrain ofthe Indie ce 
family with much insight and affection through the protagonist Nir e 
who is a thirty year old English Lecturer in Miranda College, Nen | a of 


Delhi, struggling to make both ends meet for herself and her vi | 
mother but her pursuit is as useless as to search water in the aridso! f 


í 


and as a result of that her fragile new life begins to unravel. Noo | Nan 
‘| | 


writes about middle class family life with the nuance and tenderness | w 


Manju Kapur. The immigrant is an intimate portrait of an arrange | passed 
marriage- and another mesmerizing saga from this most belovedo! Was no 
novelists in which an attempt has been made for mental thirstattè | destiner 
cost of physical lust. fom Ki 
Anand; 
The novel unfolds many currents of views and flows of ifior" theliab 
denizens who are just puppets in the hands of Almighty. mg “oming 
lotted cannot be blotted’ seems to prove the novel. Human peni the dog 
justa victim ofcircumstances. Nina, though thirty year old pe 
spirit felt sixty as she walked from the bus stop toa single room 
she lived with her widow mother Mrs Batra. The hop? 
conversation generated gradually lost luster as the years welit 7 i 
nothing changed. When she was doing MA she fell aprey" | 


+4 


«eat! Where: 


| became 
Sister / 
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| her who was 15 years older than her, named Rahul who 
ta glish teac 5 ; 
English ee serially- Unfortunately for Nina he reminded her of her 


ial lover moved on. She thought the pain would destroy her. 

Le dfor him to declare that she was the chosen one. ‘But Rahul 

| 3 ‘ae made it clear that he wanted to have his cake and eat it 
f. Like all cakes this was chewed; mashed into pulp and swallowed’. 
she had her close chap to ventilate ar neam Taney Zenobia who 
always encouraged her for higher studies ‘that being her only chance 


House Ing; 


finding a decent guy, for Indian men were mother-obsessed, infantile, 
g £ 


ferant 0 chauvinist bastards’. But her mother was too fatalist and believed in 
of the Indiu 
tagonist Nin 
‘ollege, Nei 
1d her widow 
Une f The hero of the novel, Ananda, with whom the heroine ie 


avel. Noot | x; : : i A 
avg | Nina was going to tie and migrate in Canada where he, as a dentist 


strologist who showed some drop of rain in the dry land of heart, 
| ‘By now the mother was in a State of deep excitement and Nina ina 
| state of deep suspicion’. 


i 

enden hasbeen practicing with the last seven years, recalls the moments he 
W ge in Penealin veel some dreams to serve ms ald parents but it 
vee ie written ul his lot, ‘these exemplary aspirations were not 
Stnedto be realized’. Ananda completed five years course of dentist 
hom King Geroge’s Hospital in Lucknow. After the death of his parents 
1s of differ a i Halifax on 15" Aun where dentist Uncle took 
a T mile a a za As a result of jeet he ietie a gani move in 
nan being | the ab i c z always used to boost him by quoting, “If God shuts 

old but het mS Opens a window’. 

here 


roomwit Thee 

hopes eadli | Where a months after Ananda had moved into the Galler home 
a] ry, th eet: 

went by! | became hi. € close friend, introduced Sue, a nurse who later on 


LS Se 
“hal 
rey with | 


Sister Alk ual mate passing through unsuccessful intercourse, His 


a fi ; 2 À = : 
Ound an Indian bride for him, but ‘Ananda thought 
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mournfully of his sexual difficulties and wondered Whether 
through moment would come with an arran ged Marriage 4 pad M 
possibility on the horizon was accompanied by tension andian Yj eey 


But the time was fixed for face to face talk between Ananda aa hada 
and Ananda concluded with a small kiss that sealed the Proposa NY secon 
put the ball in Nina’s court. On Dec 26 their matriage ceremony, | a 
executed at Arya Samaj Mandir in Kailash Colony. Later T wast 3 
reached Canada for the settlement and to start a new life With avig a E 


Ananda thought sexually he was doing better than bef; foree 
without the anesthetic he sprayed on his penis to delay his clina 
‘One day he might try again with a white woman. He lovedhis yj aver 
but he didn’t want to feel that was the only one in the world he cos! Ameri 
have sex with. What kind of man would that make him, witht student 


for a d 


masculinity so limited? ...Every female patient lying in his chair i md for 
her mouth opens, giving herself trustingly to him’. Nina could sted warm, i 
dreams falling into fragments around the dinning table. Tears galer exciter 
in her eyes. Nina looked worried. She didn’t understand why hel! went t 
suddenly turned hostile-surely he was aware he had a problem?) Library 
was a form of communication and if they could not communicat} spend 


this basic level, what about everything else? of resp 
burden 

Finally Ananda went throu gh two weeks’ sexual therapy’ d| inhisn 
returned with aplomb hope to mount the castle with suitcase filt] bosom: 
books to be read and then trial and error session buthe cod 
ni 


Ng 

satisfy her fire fully which covered under ash of disappointment K 

| also visited Gynecologist for her treatment and satisfaction aaa ast 
a fault of her husband than hers. She also read many w | throw 

and learnt many things. Meanwhile she got a part timeJ® o ‘al aie 

us | T 

there and became officially busy which left room for herhu guei} Madeh 


| 
| l do unsuccessful sexual experiment with white women i 
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bebe Mandy later. He mulled: ‘Tt does not rain but it pours. A life that 
“an ears ago Was a desert so far as women were concerned, now 
nand anny Po and a mistress. The first had lead to the second and the 
nandaandi A had all the moves. Poor Mrs Hill had broken her leg and 
ne Propose veeded to rest for two months before she returned to work. Mandy 
Ceremony asthe result. She was young, ten years than him it later turned out. 
. Later on lis} his was her first receptionist’s job. She was so uninhibited, all over 
ife with avl yim, kissing, licking, sucking. 


«Ap 


5 Arf 


han before A few months later Nina got the letter they had all been hoping 
lay his clima fora degree recognized by the Association of Commonwealth 
loved hisii} Universities and with it the possibility of a job anywhere in North 
world he cou America. Her life as a student began for next two years. Among the 
> him, witht students of the Library School Anton was one who looked upon Nina 
n his chairwi ad found her attractive. He liked Asian women as he found them 
la couldseel/ warm, intelligent, gentle and empathetic. Library School assumed an 
excitement for Nina that she hadn’t anticipated. In December she 
Went to Ottawa to tour the National Library, the National Science 
1 problem $% Library and the N ational Archives for four days and Ananda would 
mumunicaee) spend every night with Mandy. ‘Love for Nina began to wear the face 
Ea and uei he Was with Mandy he naturally felt less 
Pee is us ee It Was natant ae too inet bad given Lo Mandy, 
I ife and his mistress were inextricably linked’. His 


snitcasefill| bosom fri 
sme al oh miriend Gary warmed him of the ill consequences of such illegal 
the could) Physical relation 7 


Tears gather, 
nd why het 


7 with Mandy that can lead to divorce. As a result of 
pintment f aswitched to his wife fully. 3 
„tion butt! 

ei : 
books ol 7 Nina was 


> jobin jbm | trown fr 


J 


| ome aa to be used, abused, misused and finally to be 
chusbatl) Sd hey ODEs. her nan phase. ‘Her first lover had taken her virginity 
alike suei | Made her intema Seu lover had been her husband, her third had 

‘onal’. When she was young she was a prey of Rahul 
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The Vedi b, 


who exploited her and squeezed her body like lemon ande 
moment. When she was married she was but justa time pass 


5 . tipy; 
the hands of her impotent husband Ananda who : 


; 3 always used i 
experiment with white women. When she was at the threshoy, 
job of Librarian she was molested, teased, fucked and finally a 
by Anton, ‘she collapsed onto the bed, one of many defen 
creatures in an uncaring city’. The novelist spread a message 
Anton that ‘it is stupid to confine yourself to one person fond 
whole life. What about adventure, what about experiencing differ 
No body owns anybody...’ She looked the cards of her life; 
wondered which hand to deal. In any game she would havef: 
them down. Ananda revealed his heart: 

Life was what you made of it. You could look ata ola 
call it half full or halfempty. You could look out of the windowants 
the sky or stare at the mud. How often had he heard his parents 
these distinctions between types of people? Well he knew what mis 
of person he was. And Nina was definitely his opposite... Mat. 
had been the most significant step in the remarking of his i 
There was no one to appreciate the irony of this. After he mari 
everything changed, his mind, his heart, his penis. In this chin 
wife had been left far behind. It was not her fault. It was the situ 


: £ ; ae : ; tyaliol: | 
Given his social position, he hoped it was a temporary sit" 


: we . sole 
She stared at him. What he was insinuating Ws wit 
ee nets 
become a ray of sunshine’. Buds blossomed, leaves emer” 
grass tumed green. Nina enjoyed every breath of 


heart. She graduated and applied for jobs and gota cy 
ones she ft 
helt 


asy fo! e | 


real eit | 


1 forinti; 


from the University of New Brunswick, “In her b 
would get the job. Interviews had always been © 
novelist makes a modest attempt to purport the 
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nand Enjo oration at the cost of humiliation, inhibition, secret and unwanted 
IME pass hina | Bei title suggests through the mouthpiece of the protagonist of 
ways Used, sex R Nina who concludes ultimately in the end of the novel in 
the thresho p words: 
ind finally lp 
lany defens:| __ the ultimate immigrant experience. Not that any one thing 
Message thry] ready enough to attach yourself to for the rest of your life, but 
> person for | that you found different ways to belong, ways not necessarily 
ncing differen: lasting, but ones that made your journey less lonely for a while. 
of her life as: When something failed it was a signal to move on. For an 
vould have f: immigrant there was no going back....When one was 

reinventing oneself, anywhere could be home. Pull up your 
| shallow roots and move. Find a new place, new friends, a 

00k ata glasi new family. It had been possible again. 
e windowanis 
| his parents The novel is indubitably sexual, filled with pornography, less 
new k appealing and gives the glimpse of Canadian and Indian Cultures and 
osite... Mas unlocks how the society changes the person and compels to adjust. 
ng of his olds Manju Kapur, a celebrated author, has written a seductive family story 
After he = of mental thirst, set at a time of 1970s. It stems the intellectual 
Inthis ee) experience of her academic life. 
was the situ) 

RA 
ays - Satendra Kumar 
g was soc 
yes energ 
despite! 

afore 

nes shek | 
asy fort 
real meitt? | 
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Jon Stock. Dead Spy Running. UK:Publisher: Blu to prov 

Door, ISBN: 0007300697PRICE: £12.99 fom V 
against 

Dead Spy Running is the third novel of a trilogy by Jon Sto ee, 3 

a British author and journalist. Jon Stock is currently Weekend ediy 
of The Telegraph. He is also a columnist with The Week magazinei| 


new In 


India. He previously worked in New Delhi, India for a period oft: avert 


( resents 
| poundi 


_ | ftom 
Dead Spy Running is the third novel of his trilogy. Itamvé Preside 


emblazoned with raves from the likes of Lee Child and Robert Godt 

—hinting to the reader that both action and storytelling will pushali 

requisite buttons. The book is expected to take a long flight. couple 

fast-pa 

The story kicks off at the London Marathon. Daniel Marca immed; 

is an inactive MI6 operative. Rather than languishing in torp% wi always 

decided to run the London Marathon. But the dangers of his etl) voy a 

job are not far away — one of the other competitors is lethally gen Telly p 

with explosives, and if he reduces his pace, all around him wil r / Mists, 

| | theirdoom bloodily. There are those who think thatheiscom “tow, 

in his professional life. It seems to CIA that his father, Wh? vs “nies 

head of MI6, was forcibly retired under suspicious circus ue? “chi 
they: are convinced that the apple hasn’t fallen far frog 


in, Gurukul Kanari Collectio 


years, as a foreign correspondent for The Daily Telegraph, andtis 


also lived in Cochin. 
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finds himself treated like a suspected terrorist (extraordinary 
i ian water boarding), and things look very black for him. He 
| oe the custody of his own people, and eventually the 
finds saat disaster, but MIS and the Americans are suspicious 
E why he was on the scene and whether he himself is hand in 
N with terrorists. So he’s on the run, trying to clear his name and~~ 
tis father’s name. On the run from the CIA, Marchantis determined 
toprove his father’s innocence in a personal journey that takes him 
fom Wiltshire, via Poland, to India. But there are people who are not 
against him: — but he has friends who are disillusioned with America’s 
waronterror, Sir Marcus Fielding, the new Chief who resents the 
White House’s growing influence in Whitehall and Marchant’s girl friend 
(and inamorata) Leila (another MI6 officer). And, more importantly, 
i | new Intelligence chief Sir Marcus Fielding, who is suspicious of 
penod „America’s apparently unshakeable grip over UK foreign policy. He 
f resents the White House’s growing influence in Whitehall. More heart 
| pounding events transpire and Daniel soon finds himself on the run 
fom MIS, MI6, and CIA, all while a plot may be unfolding to kill 
President Obama (the unnamed “new guy”) as he visits India. 


s Marchant 


lisher: Blu 


by Jon Stock 
eekend edit 
k magazine’ 


raph, andhis 


ogy. tame 
obert Goddi 
ill push allte > ; 
A 4 As for the plot, it’s just about believable, although there are a 
ater Ui o 9 o S ` 
M leofcreaky moments, which require suspension of disbelief. A 
viel Marchi Fie = Opening chapter that literally hits the ground running, 
torpor hel always ki Y draws you into this book, and although the author doesn’t 
ofhiset t] yoy ki Ae up the momentum. The momentum of the book keeps 
8 but there are a few structural problems. Our hero doesn’t 


jally sta? Teally pla : 
yim will ne Wiese 3 acrucial role in the story’s climax. There are plenty of 


$ WIStg and 


ise / actio x 
compron | Bowaway n, but these are often squandered - delivered as 


S R 
yhohad A Takeş rather than being maximized. Stereotypical characters 


decisions (the hea 


d of MIS is repeatedly a prime exam le). 
acters Should inde | : a i 


ed be vivid. They make the story move 
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and interesting. Moreover, the title of the novel should be apt ae 

and relevant. Itis supposed to excite the curiosity and should > pS 
queer to go through it. The title “Dead Spy Running” has a 
features. i 


= 


Sunit 


Having not long before watched the London Marathon 
book was extremely topical. Opening with a scene of the hero Dag 
Marchant running the marathon and realizing that a Suicide bon 
is running too but rather too close to the US Ambassadors 
comfort the book grips from the start. Os the run and not Knows 
who to trust, we are delivered one cracking good read, Marchan 
in some ways an updated James Bond and writ large clearly fort 
big screen, but this is no bad thing and the writing is more intellige 
than typical thrillers. On the whole, it’s a solid page-turning thrl 
with all the requisite insider detail and international color. te S.K. 
especially good once on Indian soil, as Stock’s familiarity with Iii’ 
enables him to bring a lot of local color to the story. The writer! 
doubt draws on his background in India and as a journalist he k| 
the trick of keeping you with him throu gh the story. Itencompas} Devir 
suspense drama, confusion, misunderstanding, loss and reconeiliat 
It's all quite readable and dead exciting at least in parts. Thrillest 
plot line may not bear intense scrutiny; Jon Stock knows how 1i 
aripping yarn to while away a holiday ora train journey. | 
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Murali Sivaramakrishnan 


| From Surprise to Satori : Fantasy, Fiction and Faction 


There was a certain nobleman who fell out of favour witha | 
Prince, and a very powerful one at that. They had been the 
best of friends but once the Prince’s fury was roused he | I 
condemned the nobleman outright to be beheaded. The poor j sforth in i 
man pleaded with his erstwhile friend that at least his end might f Literary € 
be decreed less painful. The Prince obliged and wine and | and Engl 
wild celebrations were called for. The condemned gotsowildy | literary e 
drunk and at the peak of his inebriated state pleaded thatthe | isforenu 
| sentence might be now carried out, whereupon he wa ftontiers 
informed that he was already beheaded. | taracter 


I came across the above story in a narrative entitled, The | LT 


Silver Pilgrimage by M Anantanarayanan. K R Srinivas Tyengas | i 
his Indian Writing in English says of this amazing work: a | Si 
| Anantanarayanan’s The Silver Pilgrimage (1961) is...comou™ | I 
of fantasy and actuality, poetry and prophecy, andis equally—™ = i 


| 


defiantly —autochthonous.” (Iyengar , 486) 


onside 2 T 


Strangely enough, this work does not merit to bec ysi i R 


as science fiction, although it has all the requirements ofa 


lic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collecti 


prise to Satori : Fantasy, Fiction and Faction 5 
rom SUF 


4 Science fiction is a separate genre with its own conventions 
i ae A definition of the genre could perhaps be that this 
and a n focuses on the fantastic aspects of science, the liberated 
é ee imagination, a tess mie unending voyage tothe fonkiers of 
human imaginative capability, in short, a true Journey of self discovery. 
| onecouldeasily trace its growth and development to the 19% century, 
| yhenscience itself was in its infancy and the general excitement of its 
action scent discoveries and future possibilities were being revealed. Fiction 
tasalways flourished in conducive atmosphere and here was a fitting 
| enough one that did not curtail the versatile human imagination on the 
one hand and on the other triggered it towards newer Utopias an 
four witha | Atlantis. 
d been the 
roused he | Itis a point worth noticing that this form of fiction flourished 
|. The poor ‘forth in increasing significance in all industrialized countries alike. 
vendmight | Literary experiments in science fiction were first conducted in French 
[wine and | and English, where in the typical elements of modern science found 
tsowildy | literary expression. Jules Verne (1828 -1905) and H G Wells were 
ed thatthe | i forerunners and in their inimitable style they explored the marvelous 
n he was | “Ontiers of science fiction. We could formulate the general 
| caracteristics of science fiction in the following manner : 


en 


itled, Te I L The extraordinary and marvellous voyage: This is present 
yengar lt | fromthe earliest narratives like Homer’s Odyssey, including 
rki “M | ‘uch imaginative fictions of sea voyages and ship wrecks as 
pounded | Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719) Edgar Allen Poe’s 


= d | 3 i, 
Vee Rve Of Arthur Gorton Pym (1838) and Herman 


P Melville's Moby Dick (1851) 


idered T 
"a | ce Utopia or the portrayal of an Ideal State: Plato’s The 
ie 4 Public, Thomas More’s Utopia(1516), Bacon’s New 
tlantis ( axons ees 
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3. The Eighteenth Century philosophical tale, cop, - comput 

philosophique, : often a satirical account of a joumey thn Conte aliy: 

unfamiliar lands, such as Swift’s Guilliver’s Tae fact and 

and Voltaire’s Candide i present 

avoid 

4. The Gothic Novel of Horror and Fantasy: Mary Shel peyond 

Frankenstein (1818)—in which horror results from, | sojourn! 

scientist’s all too successful attempt to construct a living cea Juan as 

in the laboratory. and WO! 

narrative 

5. The catastrophic Novel: a realistic narrative of social disa} wonder 

Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year (1722), reaching outa} ®velatic 

the fantastic works of George Orwell: The Animal Fam) pete 

and 1984 | With the 

Až science- 

In all these wide spread conventions and techniques we coli fictiont 

see that the writer of science fiction often turned to the limis} Black] 

contemporary scientific know-how, and transported his charactes} and "Ju 

there by means of new machines and gadgets such as submarinesail| arly se 

space rockets. On the whole, the fiction of the science writeris fants] OUrse 

visualized with the aid of the science of the times. However asik; Mlempt 

form of the narrative itself matured, science fiction broadened to incut be excl 

a philosophical vision of mankind and the fate of the worldat gh a | 

reached its pinnacle in this direction through the dystopicimagin F | out 
of Alduous Huxley and George Orwell). 

However, itis now time to stretch this conventional eT of th P a 

of science fiction further to include the techno fiction ve onfi 


conte: imes. We live in troubled times. TheageOP?” ais i 
mtemporary times. We live in trou tim i needs is | ‘Ntasi, 
(fh 


where virtual reality pervades everything, and tu 


revalidation for its existence and furtherance. The cin 
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he Vedic Pay pom curprise to Satori y: | 
andthe multimedia have started interpreting our sense of 
tale, con 4 ce fiction of science has come to create a faction where in 
ney throug, sed i fantasy merge into each other. Itis in this context that my 
ravels (m| fet F on takes shape. Surprise and wonder are certainly 
Pr iable elements of scientific eses, Vineler it be journeys 
LY Shelly, peyond the borders of the known universe He MATE Clarke or 
sults from | sgjourns into the deeps of the mindscape as in the narratives of Bon 
iving crea, Juan 2s represented by Carlos Castenedss the alomon of surprise 
| mdwonder the atbhuta rasa—is certainly that whichholdsup the [i 
arative. Now when the narrative rises to levels beyond that of human F. 
wonderit would reach the levels of satori—or illumination or spiritual 
revelation—as considered by the Zen masters. It is in the near holocaust 
experience of science-fiction-cinema that this reaches its extremes. 
With the amazing development of technology—the handmaiden of 
/) scieace—cinema has appropriated the uncharted domains of fantasy 
ues wecold) fiction that culminates in Satori. "Star Wars", "Star Trek", "Alien", 
the limits] Black Hole", "Meteor", "Independence Day", ET or Extraterrestrial” 
is characes| 40d "Jurassic Park"the list is almost unending. It all began in the 
mmarinesat!| tly seventies when the cinema rediscovered science fiction. Of 
terisfantaj| "Urse earlier to that Stanley Kubric’s 2001 Space Odyssey had 
vever, alt tempted what was then impossible. But Steven Spielberg brought 
ed to inc! be *xcitement of scientific fiction back on to the silver screen. It was 
jdatlag "deed the Second Coming. Of course the great impact of the small 


imaginal!) “een c Ta TAN 
imag annot be underrated—X Files is a case in point. 


cial disaster) 
aching outty 
nimal Fam 


fiia a Geology, Biology and Astronomy developed further, new 
al j ft i S fiction followed suit. But often it was the other way round 
ern oe discovered the unchartered territories that science later 
ee *dexisted. Thus the interface of the real and the unreal or 


elf needs H Msized be 


levis Ucient his Came the territory of science fiction. Archeology and 


t . i ieee: 
“ty also contributed to the growth of science narratives. 
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Films like SSSnake, The Day of the Animals, Jurassic p 
Mummy excellent instances of this species of Science fic 
However it is in The Close Encounters of the Third Kin 
this genre reaches its pinnacle of achievement. 


arkan, A 
tion fany, | ginvOl 
(1978) | editar 
ofpeop! 


: ; ydienc 
Looking up into the deep blue sky fora relatively long pera FE 


would set any thinking individual on to a reverie. Iş there lifeoy| pholdsi 
there? If so, what would it be like? Will it be more highly evolvedth| jy: The 
ours or less evolved? Can we ever know? Can we ever reach them | voyage 
or they us? Will there be a contact? Science fiction has always} kind. Th 
fantasized about these issues. And when technology was sufficient} third, 0 
developed it paved the way for such extraterrestrial adventures, Noy experiel 
that not much more remained for us to seek out and discoveron ear} hourlon 
and in the sea, the skies were naturally the next target. The growth would h 
and development of rocketry and ballistics also gave enough incentive “not spel 
| to the direction of these reveries. It was in 1969 that the US govemmen | climax. 
| for some reason or other, suddenly stopped their scientific searchfor | played 
| the presence of life out there. Prior to that there were many reports | experie 
encounters and sightings of UFOs or Unidentified Flying Object boreali 
| -There were sufficient evidence drawn from the reports by thea! 
Force and the Radar and Optical Data Analysis. The sudden stoppas’ | 
of research in this direction also instigated much doubts inthe min | eta 
of the inquisitive. Were the FBI and the CIA involved in these? W | Wheng 
there a reason to call into query the operations of the espionage? I and the 
na ; o nds the | manifo 
much later produced Television series the X Files foregrou a boyy 
complex issues through mind baffling visual experiences: Howe ilde 
Stephen Spielberg created an extraordinary cinematic exp? 
through his The Close Encounters of the Third Kind. Throt 


rience E Ofmatte 
otis | The dig 


o 
DOS ? f 3 e | “Un 
presentation of the incidents that are set into motion oa pe agen” | two Síta 
encounter with life from outer space Spielberg transform | lie clea 


into a climatic experience of satori. 
- i main. Gurukul Kanari Coll 
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qhere are only a few significant characters in his film although 

» volves the entire humanity and life on this planet. And it is to his 
tin itand success that he is able to manipulate these, a mere handful 
opleinto creating a drama of resonance and dhvani that leads the 
Be in a spell-bound manner on to another experience of a 
an scale. This I believe science fiction at its most extreme level. 

| holds all the requirements that the conventional definition would call 
ior There is this journey through the extraordinary and miraculous, a 
voyage that leads towards a discovery and an encounter of the third 
tind. The first kind being reports and the second mere sightings. The 
hird, or the final kind is physical, corporeal encounter and the 
experience of what is called the touch! Through out the two and half 
| tourlong experience the audience is kept on tender-hooks as to what 


5 


cred 


| would happen next. The mysterious and the miraculous are so often 

P notspelt out too clearly. There is more enterprise in postponing the 
climax. Surprise leads to satori. At one point, Roy Neary, the hero, 
played by the Oscar winner Richard Dreyfuss, syas of the sighting 
perience: it was even better than those pictures of the aurora 
borealis in the National Geographic... 


This is the story of ordinary people confronting the 
| ‘Mtordinary. That adds to its fictional and extraordinary character. 
—o and unfamiliar is ELSON SE by the common 
manifolg cH people the element au surprise and out: are 
tie the unexpected that GENUS ushers n the most 
and amazement. And when fiction appears in the form 

edistance 3 the element on surprise and asioin man ge doubled. 
far, ane pn from SUD to the near-spiritual SUE is not too 
tvog nlit night in a place near Indiana in the United States, 
tegteg o Witness the inexplicable—unidentified flying objects in 


nigh on 
Sit sky above them! From that moment on, their lives are 
-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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irrevocably entwined and forever changed. Their desperate aa 
to understand what they have experienced, pulls them complete On? piar 
from the life as they knew it, and plunges them into the strange x pog 
of governmental cover-ups and state-intrigues, and draws iho a 
one place that will perhaps hold the answers to the ultimate encoun! expont 
This in a gist, is what the film is all about. However, the ving Rac 
experience is of a different order of experience. Steven Spie j 


Tbetgha) jirbya 
resorted to the full measure of film technology in orderto Createt 


: ; ; ay a scene O 
fantastic experience of science fiction in a factual mould. | tacks 
The vis 

The film opens in the Sonara Desert, Mexico, and some ma aimed 


are about obviously on the look out for something or the other, a! From ti 
the howling sandstorm makes their dialogues and actions almos| spectat 
invisible and inaudible. What comes to light slowly is the fact theyat! harmo! 
all drawn from two different parts of the world and intentonacommm A role in 
project. The Americans, English and French men are all equallyexcitl mpainta 
about some strange experience. They come to locate some flym 
machines which were so long held lost—those second world w 
fighter planes they discover are still intact but dusty. Fired withgt4)  unreco 
hope of unraveling the mystery, they finally locate a man suppost] anythin 
have witnessed some inexplicable sight the last night. The one the pre 
turns out to be a native Indian and they manage to persuade ae advent 
speak. Through wild tears of joy the man murmurs: The sul cam) One se 
out last night and sang to me... Lacombe, the French scientist A | a 
leads the entire team into blinding light... The scene then sip ae Pan 
to the Air Traffic control office. The place is all agog with Mees | 2 ch 
excitement and activity. Obviously something of Er p 7 e 
consequence is going to take place. UFOs are sieht ae att a 
g 


a little kid wakes up in the middle of the night and wi a 
on by somes" | 


paranormal activity in his room. Now, as if led 


: : 9 : sed Wi 
voice the little fellow turns to look outside andis suffu 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collecti i 
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The next moment the mother wakes up to sight her son 
ance. 


A :„g off into the distance. 
o 


poo 


Inanother part, a power company technician, Roy Neary, 
onding to an emergency call drives off in his truck in the dark. He 

‘ qnextraordinary experience: at a railway crossing he finds himself 
a aviolent array of blinding light. In many ways this is the climatic 
scene of the film: There is a close-up shot of the mail boxes and rail 
tacks shivering and shuddering as light and dark crisscross from above. 
The visual effect that Spielberg has created is really dramatic. It is 
,imed at creating a profound dhvani in the hearts of the spectator. 
From this point onwards there is no looking back for Neary and the 
spectator alike. What remains is only to follow the light and seek the 
hamony. Of course the musical scores of the film play a remarkable 


‘tole in creating an ambience of mystery and amazement that is 


maintained throughout. 


Neary follows the trajectory of his heart. There is an 
unrecognizable pressure that builds up within him when he encounters 
anything that would resemble a mountain ora peak. Finally he reaches 
the predetermined spot for the encounter and runs into a series of 
‘dventures with the government machinery. Almost till the very end no 
oe seems to know exactly what is happening. There is an air of 
ae yet an expectancy that something recognizable is going to 
K a The story moves from the United States to India where 
a ante ag civilization are echoed. The musical chords A l 
cation D E e the notations that would site a = m F 
tothe ae counter. The es of the film is all about the prep: 

ng and the long awaited contact. 
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Finally it takes place. The huge space vessel of the = mà y palih 
There is the harmonious experience of the blending of Space an earth. 1 
The effect is one of staggering beauty. Both Neary and the $ 
Lacombe undergo the sub molecular vibration of the encounter a 
communication takes place through a giant synthesizer that Vibrates one of 
harmony with the aliens’ dancing lights. The restis a silent Understand | century 
while humans and aliens stand facing each other, For some one like | 
the little boy who walks out of their space ship thēre isa strang: 
peace that passes all understanding. Within moments itisall overani | 
the aliens withdraw into silent space. Neary had decided to; jointhen | 
in an intergalactic adventure. More than anything, the film-experiens 
is hinged on the visual and the auditory. The extraordinary brillianceo! 
the space ship and the harmonizing experience of the musical! 
interchange leaves a lot of space for the human imagination to connec | 
In the final analysis, Close Encounters is a film that connects science, /’ 
fantasy and fact. One wonders whether one has actually undergone 
these extraordinary adventure of vision and touch. It is faction. 


Science fiction has fantasized about almost all human 
| possibilities by now. The fantastic has reached into the fourth and i 
| dimension with the geometric progression of technology. Multimedi 
| and virtual reality are the natural extensions of what started offasi 
sub genre of literary fiction. Incredible voyages of discovery a 
encounter of the amazing other, be it occurring on Our earth or | 
other planets, or stars or even other galaxies in another space oe | 
reveal but the even more incredible prowess of the human pen 
There is certainly no boundary for that. Travellers ge E 
RI through outer space, almost everywhere on earth, 1 ae i 
under the sea, into the depths of solid earth, even through the 
cellular spaces of the human body! Encountering 


eys. 
sublime has been the motivating force behind these journ y 
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eys, there is the implicit world view that centers on the 


aliens lang, 4 ch for the other vis a vis us. 
ace and time eall th. 
the SCientig Carl Sagan, in Cosmos -New York: Ballantine Books, 1980, 
He Th ne of his finest books, tracing the knowledge and method of twentieth 
ia | entuy science, writes: 
as | A standard MONE in science fiction and UFO literature 
dlee a | assumes N estrials roughly as Capano as we. Kaaps 
kPa | they have a du feren son of space ship or ray gun, but in 
ronan ale and science fiction loves to portray battles between 
Pale civilizations—they and we are rather evenly matched. Infact, 
ie meel there is almost no chance that two galactic civilizations will 
A | interact at the same level. ïn any confrontation, one will always 
ee: utterly dominate the other. A million years is a great many. If 
y undergone an advanced civilization were to arrive in our solar system, 
aon there would be nothing whatever we could do about it. Their 
science and technology would be far beyond ours. It is 
all human pointless to worry about the possible malevolent intentions of 
urth andn anadvanced civilization with whom we might make contact. 
Multimed | Itis more likel y that the mere fact they have survived so long 
rtedoffas? | means they have learned to live with themselves and others. 
covery ald Perhaps our fears about extraterrestrial contact are merely a 
earth oron | Projection of our own backwardness, an expression of our 
space-time | guilty conscience about our past history: the ravages that have 
maginatiol | been visited on civilizations only slightly more backward than 
> joumey 3 We. We remember Columbus and the Arawaks, Cortes and 
ep jungles the Aztecs, even the fate of the Tlingit in the generations after 
y the mic Perouse, We remember and we worry. Butifan interstellar 
nge and | armada appears in our skies, I predict we will be very 
S. Hower *commodating, (Sagan: 1980,258) 
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This is a point worth reiterating. Any other life we 
encounter would either be inferior or superior to our civ 
if they travel into our world no doubt they would be far 
In the reworkings of the holocaust motif that surfaced at the tum oft 
last millennium the most spectacular production was Certainly th 
cinematic experience of Independence Day. Life forms Tesembling 


o ore likely 
llizations Ang 
sup erior to Us 


insects but endowed with far superior intellectual abilities sweep con | 


the earth’s atmosphere prepared for a final battle of annihilation, Thi 
could be seen as the projection of our own backwardness as Cal 
Sagan has pointed out. However, itis to the credit of Steven Spielberg 
that Close Encounters of the Third Kind brings forth a differen 


message: a more holistic and ethical one. The encounter through the 
sense of sight and touch sparks off a sense of the sublime. Fantasy 


as the character of Neary reveals. Close Encounters has all the 
| elements of science fiction and fantasy builtin. Itis perhaps the peculiar 
idiom of the cinema that allows the spectator/reader to visualize the 
entire experience as a factual account—something that happensher 
and now. This aspect adds to its sense of amazement. This is where 
| fantasy and fiction becomes faction—a profound mixture of fact m 
human imagination. And if one were to believe in the super possibilities 
of science and technology one could even visualize the merging ofthe 
spiritual and the scientific. Oris it the other way round? When Neaty 
takes the plunge into the brilliance of the space ship, his heatt ie 
like a tuning fork suffused with a calm hitherto unknown. Ths 8 , 
moment of transformation from surprise into satori. The experien 
transferred to the spectator/reader. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Coll 
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Shahram Afrougheh & Masoud Ahmadi 


The Axis of Power / Knowledge in Endgame: 
A Foucaultain Reading 


Abstract g 
Foucault’s analyses focus on three axes, namely (I) the formation | 
7d transformation of systems of knowledge, and the constitution of i 
regimes of truth; (I) technologies of the self, and (II) the constitution | 
offorms of subjectivity. For Foucault, power implies knowledge, and 
liceversa. However, power is causal, itis constitutive of knowledge, 
Wen while knowledge is, concomitantly, constitutive of power: 
knowledge gives one power, but one has the power in given 
Munstances to constitute bodies of knowledge, discourses and so 
a ee invalid, truthful or untruthful. Power serves in making 
or. knowable and controlan A the nature of Owes 
nosing l suggests, is essentially proscriptive, concemed mors with 
the P a pn its subjects. Undoubtedly, Samuel Beckett is One 
h rilliant figures of postmodern theater. With pain, wit, 


| 


"ously 
Beckett 


Umor 
4, ad postmodern strategy of language, the art of Samuel Beckett 
embodies this particular form of drama in Endgame. In 


amas (esp. Endgame), the postmodern notion of power 


te 
Woven with language. 


KOK 6 ok ok ok ok ok 
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Postmodernism suggests that “power”! is a fundamen 
unavoidable dimension of social life. The postmodern analysis oi 
scientific standpoint is also related to the issue of power Struct 
did not regard cultural and social structures as products of power, 
; Í Scendeny 
collective unconscious. In its Marxian forms, as supported byAlth 
cultural structures could be conceived of as outcome of an Objective 
and underlying capitalist system. Poststructuralists can be understooj 
as constructing on the Marxist view of culture as a productof power 


tal and a 


rather as results of social bonds, human demands, and atran 


USSE 


but also as refusing the metanarrative of Marxism as a credible narrative 
of history and society. Instead of deciphering unified, class-based 
ideological systems, as Althusser does, they indicate the growth and 


bilateral interaction of discourses and power/knowledge structures 
These may have been characterized by race and gender, by colonialism | 
or by conflicts attracting the attention of professionals and experts | 
Again an important concept here has stemmed from Nietzsche and f 
his notion that social life is directed by a “will to power.” 


| The postmodern view of power can be outlined as: 


I. Itis distributed network. 
| T. Itis delocalized (virtual). 
Ill. It is decentered, signifying that no subject is a powel | 
center,” 

every “one” divided and distributed in the differenta 
IV. Itis rhizomatic (versus rooted). 


Jeader. 


VI. Itis sometimes leaderless or with temporary 
nary idea of poa 


The postmodern notion of power is an evolutio stood! 


5 Rane agate 
Because it deals with ideas that reconstructed and propag 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri C 
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alysis Ofke | 
Structural 4 
Of power by the concept of “authority” is of great importance in that it provides 
‘aNscendeniy key way of thinking about power. The postmodern approach towards 
Dy Althussy authority is described by the questioning of all endeavors to base 
Fan Objective | „thority on any absolute foundation, whether that of religionorreason. | 
NE understooj In The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge, Jean- | 
yei of power francois Lyotard characterized postmodernism as an “incredulity” 
lible nart ward metanarratives, a rejection of having faith in modernism’s 
, class-based encompassing narratives of truth, progress and freedom ground on 
© growth and) he autonomy of human reason. One aftermath of postmodern 
poima incredulity is what Jürgen Habermas called “legitimation crisis.” 
colon According to modernism, the logical justification of authority creates | 
ani expert. telegitimate situation in which the task to obey authority is necessary. | 
itsa at) ‘Themodemist discourse of legitimacy, however, gives consideration | 
wacollective and constant chain of cognitivist paradigms in order to | 
tictate the process of legitimation itself. The postmodern crisis of the 
‘legitimation of authority accords with the weariness of these 
ve models: The narrative function is losing its strength by 
| Y, genocide, and technological destruction of the environment 
tisa powt | oo of the twentieth cary, Michel Foucault depicts 
rendies eee ton as not only skepticism about Saigon ea 
; ae c perception that reason and powenar not PES 
a a oran! rape of postmoderniin 1S its uncayenng of 
ge asi aie ini an belief that legitimate authority is essentially 
Jeadet: (Mention eis aion and autocracy. Foucault is still meticulous to 
thor 1s does not mean there is no difference between 
ea of pow | that the and domination. Here, what must be understood clearly is 


dia, images that propagated in order to absorb the public attention 
edia, e , 

m eN advertising, movies, tunes). 

U ? 
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fferent ares 
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g are di ; sie 
ited OY | Wer, sane ifferent and hetero geneous paradigms of exercising 
ses 


sential quality of authority as well as of liberation 
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and domination. Therefore, authority cannot be consideredej 
form of action against power or as an instituation that onlye 
power. Butit can be seen as a mechanism of politica] Managemen | ping 
that is formed by the unstable exercise of power of all over Socie platio! 
There is no justifiable grounds for authority to outrank power thoroy chy raved 
and no certainty for the fact that the exercise of authority willl | Hegel ¢ 
| controlled by the force of a universal rationality. The general urgeri | anbiou 
postmodernism, then, is not the effacement of authority, because | iseal 
would be thought of as the effacement of power. More truely, itisth | han vic 
perception that authority is formed through the unstable and context | since he 
use of power. As such, we can say that its legitimacy does not simply} that Lu 


theras, Aymet 
XETCige, the che 


stem from either natural right or rational consensus. and Wee 
| hissens 


The title of Endgame, mimicking the last few moves of ahopeles| Which 
chess match, proposes a vigorous sense of waiting as reality andasa Aartner 
metaphor for infinity. Beckett’s own lead, here, seems to be ofa geat thatthe: 
importance: 

In 

Hamm is aking in this chess game lost from the start. Fron | Merwo 
the start he knows he is making loud senseless moves. T a 
| he will make no progress at all with the gaff. Now atthe a 
he makes a few senseless moves as only a bad player w | le 
A good one would have given up long ago. He is only a w p 
to delay the inevitable end. Each of his gestures isoneofit | “Aot 


o 
; jaye} my; 
last useless moves which put off the end. He's abadp r Yague 
(Cohn: 1973,15 Stely 
Use ip 


oot Pein 
All Beckettian characters try to postpone the end es a ches Ne tely 
players,” but it is necessary to regard Hamm as 4 ae vps i 
; game. When two kings are put on the chess board (ithapP do 


i utanen 
_ when two bad players are playing !), They can neve? p 
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is 0 
peA 


\  eputonly become involved in an infinite chain of movements on 
A oame s board. Beckett’s metaphor indirectly indicates that Clov is a 

: “orl as apawn. This presumption presents the fact that Urei 
claionship is one of masta ang slave / servant Such relationships 
we absorbed the attention of thinkers as diverse as Aristotle, Hobbes, 
yegel and Nietzsche. The best reason is that these relationships are 
ambiguous. Although the master enjoys social supremacy, the servant 
isreally more powerful, because his master is more dependent on him 
tan vice versa. Hence we can say that Clov is stronger than Hamm, 
since he makes Hamm’s existence possible, exactly in the same way 
that Lucky is stronger than Pozzo because his outward obedience 
ad weakness provide the support on which Pozzo continuously bases 
| lissense of authority. All of Beckett’s pairs are yoked in friendships 
| Which are necessarily power-relationship. Most importantly, each 
Autiner has to know that the other is there: the partners produce proof 

tatthey actually exist by answering to each other. 


. In Beckettian dramas, the postmodern notion of power is 
tterwoven with lan guage. Beckett’s first two published plays forma 
“nltal stage in the growth of modern Western theater. They repudiate 
| tothe Psychological realism of Chekhov, Ibsen and Strindberg and 


| pure theatricality of the body supported by Artaud. The pivotal 
Me, put forward 


| “tot do. Lan 

munication 
*Suely th 

| Ouse; S psy 


by them, centers around what language can and 
&uage does not appear as a means of direct 
any more or as a screen through which we can observe 
PUsein al it chic actions ofa oreraa Sma speakine itis put 
bre de a ammatical, syntactical, and particularly intertextual 

© aware the reader/audience of the fact that how much 


Yon 
nae and how much we have to be careful of the 
Sthat language sets upon us. 
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Langauge as the game of power 


Endgame depicts four characters confined in a TOOM; toy 
them, Nagg and Nell, are in ashbins; Hamm their blind and inval 
son, sits in a wheelchair and is taken care of by Clov, a Servant. They 
characters are not performing anything in particular; they are only th 
living in isolation, old age and weariness. Hamm attempts to a 
his authority over his servant Clov and his parents, Nagg and Nel 
Like all Beckett’s characters, Nagg, Nell, Hamm, and Cloytak 
each other; and making utterances is their main activity. 


A remarkable feature of the pattern of dialogue in Beckettia 
drama is the gap between what is said and what is meant. In Endgane 
what is uttered and what is conveyed together constitute the meaning 
of the utterance in its contex. 
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eath 
__ According to Cavell, the play demonstrates three levels of mean = 
emerged from a single text through the characters’ utterance. The) Nell an 
can be outlined as: interrog 
I. The referential level of the play, namely, what tk a 
characters talk about. | Othe | 
I. The strategies applied by the characters in thet She 
dialogue and he effects of these strategies: p| Wem 

W. The diverse manipulations and delicate arrange" 
happen-ing in the characters’ speech, ne i 
constituents by which three Jevels of meanite Measg 
constructed. | Mer 
jest a 
Beckett has the power critically to view human anxieties i Mee 


uagehevs A 
iter cota 
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„alous thinker on modern man’s plight in the universe, created 
on drive to recuperate a transcendent principle which he feels will 
' ine to his life and his speech, thereby legitimating his society. 
M; tWoy ge ein Endgame is visualized as sharp criticism of modern man’s 
nd inva a inthe world, while simultaneously being comical. 
ant. The 
Only thee | The characters are mostly engaged in constructing statements, 
to sustain singand answering questions, commanding, adding insult to iiy ; 
and Nel, aduttering exclamations all of which do not devote to a story ortoa 
lov talk plot, but rather mark and make tense their daily modernist routine. 


gat 


The following typical utterances of the play are good instances of 
teirksome modernist everydayness: “Ts it not time for my pain-killer? 
cia | Beckett:1986, 95) “What’s the weather like?,(Beckett:1986, 105) 
“Mea ‘sitnight already then?” (Beckett:1986, 107) Paralyzed Hamm 
Areathlessly seeks information on whats going on outside, the time, 
athe weather; and Clove is the one to answer. Clov also questions 
A from ime to pimes “T HOMES refuse. Why?(Beckett:1986, 113) 
i nd Nagg, in their sawbins, also speak to each other and make 
ee “Our sight has failed” (Beckett:1986, 99) said Nagg to 
whati y Do you want to go in?” (Beckett: 1986, 100) asked Nagg. These 
iT eo ott shallow information generate the referential level 
s in thet nA ay. But this level reveals something more significant and 

n8, the characters imitate what people in non-theatrical real 
volved in saying all day long. à 


eckettiat 


yf meaning 
nce. The) 


ngenet deme are in 

charet D; 

aning al eee at the referential level, plays a vital role in this play 

: Meations on the artful imitation of the modem rituals ofeveryday 
; Nodern ie betrays the banality of these routine exchanges, the 

si fec aer a games, “Why this farce, day after day?” 

usta IN 86,99) “An life long the same inanities.” (Beckett:1986, 
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The characters on stage signify by their talk, by their 
condition, by what really they are, and the play as awh ae hes i 
seen as a metaphor of modern man’s miserable situation ; inthe 

made by an explicit appeal to some metaphysical system: 


Wretch (0 por 
0 


Work, 


deals y 
HAMM: We’re not beginning to... to... mean something? 


p 
beil 
alone, 

Ah that’s a good one! HAMM: I wonder. [Pause] Timagigg| Ham 

if a rational being came back to earth, wouldn’the be lal ithat! 

get ideas into his head if he observed us long enough} outof 
(Beckett: 1986, 108) “Nicel 

(Becki 

A Beckettian postmodern approach to language canbe senas , okeej 

a rejection of language as a transparent means of communication f ohim 


CLOV: Mean somethin g! You and I, mean something! [Brg 
laugh. ] 


This strategy regards language as a means of passing the time. Hama 
and Clov, locked in a closed room, display a firm linguistic gamein 
which utterance signifies more than it says. Hamm and Clov: thet 
companions rely on each other to establish conversation, to keep ca i 
other’s partnership. consta 


i 

Hamm reflects, “We are getting on” (Beckett: 1986, 111) = 

times in the course of the play, when C lov has left the room i 
kitchen. The repetition of this monologue illustrates that he 


elt 
obsessed with “getting on.” He engages in verbal activities ae 
eplied, his oro" : 


is to make time go s by talking. When Clov B 
there to keep me here?” (Beckett: 1986, 120) Hamm aD se na 
dialogue.” (Beckett:1986, 121) Talking for Hamm; then 
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ake time go by. So he needs Clov as a person needed 


0 20 on, to m 


A ak with 


Another postmodern strategy of language, used by Beckett, 
swith language as a means of refuge. 


de 


Paralyzed Hamm, in his wheelchair, terribly needs Clov in order 
bein touch with the outside world. If Clov deserts him, he will be 
Jone, and his situation will be intolerable: So another reason why 
Hammliterally attacks Clov with interrogatives, orders, and statements 
isthathe needs company. As a matter of fact, Hamm takes enjoyment 
oitof his own story-telling, or rather, his reciting, as he meditates: 
‘Nicely put, that,” (Beckett: 1986, 117) “There’s English for you.” 
(Beckett:1986, 117) But reciting is also another alternative to Hamm 
tokeep someone in his company. And when Clov abandons listening 
f whim Hamm bribes his father: 


CLOV: He doesn’t want to listen to your story. 
HAMM: I'll give him a bon bon. (Beckett:1986, 116) 


Hamm cannot tolerate being alone and idle in a room. So he 


Mistantly asks for the attention of Clov in order to prevent him from 
Boing into the kitchen: 


CLOV: No. [Pause.] P Weave you, I have things to do. 
HAMM: In your kitchen? 
CLOV: Yes. 


HAMM: What, I’d like to know. 
CLOV: | look at the wall. 
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nh 


HAMM: The wall! And what do you see on Your wal 


4 


Mene, mene? Nacked bodies? (Beckett: 986,915 3 
1986,97.99 
Even Nagg takes refuge to the same Strategy: 
NELL: Are you quite sure? /Pause.] Then T'I] leave yoy Cl 


NAGG: Do you not want your biscuit? [Pause. IP kee oat 
for you.[Pause. ] (Beckett: 1986, 101) 


Hamm tries to escape from panic and loneliness by talking alone 
to himself. Ina significant monologue, Hamm sheds light on his situation 


HAMM: There I'll be, in the old refuge, alone against the 
silence and... [he hesitates]... the stillness.... Then babble, 


inform: 
babble, words, like the solitary child who turns himself into 


children, two, three, - so as to be together, and whisper 
`“ 
| together, in the dark. (Beckett:1986, 126) f 


Talking, namely, asking questions, commanding, and reciting i 
- then the strategy to keep somebody in one’s company and eluee ies 
| loneliness and anguish. 


| Hamm is obviously man of command. And he imposes bs | 
‘ons, gjvingord | 

authority and dominance upon Clov by asking questions, pvi a 

and he bothers Clov. In order to challenge Hamm’s superionty 


ingit so cleatly! 
makes use of lingustic manoeuver without announcing 1ts0¢ them E 
n them: 


is actually a fierce verbal chess-game that is going on ar te tess 

| Talking is already a game of power, a strategy in real life, a wa Tove 

| | metaphor of chess suggested by the title reinforces what is Zoe ( a 

| || _ the play. | te 
| tangot | 

ane | When Hamm makes a question, Clov gives aspog “eo 


answer, even if his reply is irrelevant to the question: 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kanari i i 
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edic Path i pis of Powe 
- Why don’t you kill me? 


a A ov: I don’t know the combination of the larder. 
6, 97.99 (Beckett: 1986, 96) [Pause.] 

Clov may also give a tautological reply thatis a problem of logic, 
© you, pat Hamm is not informed: 
keep 

HAMM: A flea! Are there still fleas? 
ingal CLOV: On me there’s one. Unless It’s a crablouse. 
one, i 

situation (Beckett:1986, 108) 


anst the The dialogue may also fall into paradox. Although Clov’s 
n babble, 


nself into 
whirl HAMM: That’s right. 
{ CLOV: IfI don’t kill that rat he’ll die. (Beckett: 1986, 125) 


iformation apparently relevant, in no way areal one: 


eciting s 


“ust In order to jeer at his master, Clov draws on another verbal 
nd elu 


manoeuvre: he iterates Hamm’s word for word sentences: 


poses his HAMM: I’m obliged to you, Clov. For your services. 

gores | CLOV: Ah pardon, it’s I am obliged to you. (Beckett:1986, 

ity, Co" 132) 

clearly. 

enthet | ie utterance in the play should thought of as a “move” in 

jitt i oe to speak is to fight, in the sense of playing. Clov, when a 

ingon”! pa iting with him is made, undergoes a “countermove.” So 

| ows a basically stimulates a peculiar “countermove.” Hamm 

5 A countermove that is only reactional is not a “good” move. 

ae Seg *Teactional countermoves are no more than programmed 


Clov? 
lov’s Strategy; they play into Clov’s hands and thus have 
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no effect on the balance of power. That is why it is im 
Hamm to increase countermove in the game, and even to dan 

in such a way as to make an unexpected move. This ee p 
necessarily mean that Hamm, and even Clov, plays in order i A do 3 
The result is nothing but the agonistic aspect of society: š é a 


CLOV: [Imploringly. ] Let’s stop playing! =| a 
| HAMM: Never! /Pause.] Put me in my coffin, 
CLOV: There are no more coffins. (Beckett: 1986, 130) 


Portant ty S 5 


The game turns out to be dog-eat-dog confrontation whea I 


Clov frequently makes sadistic remarks: - but 0 

singu 

HAMM: Kiss me. /Pause. ] will you not kiss me? aint 
| CLOV: No. \ 

| HAMM: On the forehead. ial 

butta 


CLOV: I won’t kiss you anywhere. /Pause.] 

HAMM: [Holding out his hand.] Give me your handa 
least. 

[Pause. ] Will you not give me your hand? 

| CLOV: I won’ touch you. [Pause.] (Beckett: 1986, 125) 


By adopting a chess-game like verbal assault, the character teas 


each other. Here language is stripped of referentiality, reducedto 5 a 
Janguss® 


exchange in a brutal struggle for power. So in this level of 


: ne 
Endgame reflexes what is going on in real life, an unstable gan 
|| power. ; Cong 
| or ast (ug 
| The characters simultaneously pester each other a sy | 
! AE Aoa : jstosaj | 
| questions, involve in triviality and toy with language, thal re ores | 
| utilize varied kinds of artful arrangements in thet spect” 


| __ produce inconstancy, differentiation, and chaos. 
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nartful arrangements give the dullness and the sharpness of 
isori; | «it and at the other times the Gunes and OBE of nonem They 

ae : wit simply offer us the ones side of the dialectic of reason, but 

| dbeyond the margins of the dialectic, beyond the limits | 
aced on language. Clov’s answertoHamm’s question M 


portanti ; Suc 


der to Win| poves atan 


pathave been pl 


shout his nourishment is a good instance: i 


HAMM: I’ll give you nothing more to eat. 
6, 130) CLOV: Then we’ ll die. (Beckett: 1986, 94) 


Itis quite true that Clov and Hamm were not involved together, 
putone would expect to hear Clov say, “Then I'll die.” Since the 
singular pronoun “you” and the plural pronoun “we” do not consruct j 


ition wher 


? aintegrated unit. 


‘ Hamm presents a zeal for an act which is not harnessed by zeal, 


buttakes place naturally: 
ur handai HAMM: Every man his speciality. [Pause.] No phone calls? 
[Pause. ] 
Don’t we laugh? 
6, 125 CLOV: [After reflection. ] I don’t feel like it. (Beckett:1986, 
97) 
acters tea 
diot | “Don’t we laugh” is an invitation to ponder on an act that is natural 
‘angus | “Nd therefore cannot be pondered. 
le game d 


In ; 
A constituents of the dialogues, non-sensical and mechanical 
rans 7 Oughn cting codes are dominant. Antonyms, for instance, bestow 
ms | €ssand ac : 

y | omputer- 2 
0 says | puter-like tone: 


in ordet | 


con 


HAMM: Wait! [Clov halts. ] How are your eyes? 
CLOV: Bad 
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HAMM: But you can see: 
CLOV: All I want. (Beckett:1986, 109) 


A playing of two words and repetition of sounds Create thesi 


quality: 


NAGG: It’s lower down. In the hollow. 
NELL: What hollow? 
NAGG: The hollow! /Pause. ] 
Could you not? /Pause. ] 
Yesterday you scratched me there. 
NELL: /Elegiac.] Ah yesterday. (Beckett:1986, 101) 


Such arrangements of the characters’ utterances do not enhance 
any semantic information, but they point to basic problems of living 
such as boredom, and repetition, which affect everybody. Itis fart 
say that they contribute a great deal to the creation of the inertia cause 
by universal principle. 


Endgame’s focus is on modern man’s hapless plight in univen 
on characters’ menacing postmodern game of power, and on angua? 
as well. Language in Endgame demonstrates a perpetual sensed 
chaos. Dialogues enpower the characters to exceed behind nastaiN® 
and behind linearity. The Beckettian language generates a ae 
dimention atmosphere in which three levels incorporate ma 
that dialogues are the only acts that by means of which the ae 
can sustain their postmodern social bond and then legitimate! 
society. 
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ues, Beckettis the mas 


Through apparent meaningless dialog of cos 


of showing modern corruption: “The whole place stinks 
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Je universe.” (Beckett:1986, 114). Hamm’s significant 


| 

| 

A the who z ; i | 
ue echoes the modern man’s miserable hollowness: | 


monolog 


Inmy house. [Pause. With prophetic relish. ] One day you’ ll 
be blind, like me.... Yov’ l be sitting there, a peak in the void, 
in the dark, for ever, ... Infinite emptiness will be all around 
you, all the resurrected dead of all the ages wouldn’t fill it... 

because you won’ t have had pity on anyone and because 

there won’t be anyone left to have pity on. (Beckett:1986, 

109-10) 


Inthe history of twentieth century theater, Beckett’s first dramas 
characterize the shift from Modernism with its concentration on sel- f 
reflection to Postmodernism with its emphasis on pastiche, parody | | 

Zand fragmentation. Beckett’s plays repudiate the tradition of drama, ' 
insisting on the idea that a play should have an exposition, a climax i 
adadènouement. Instead, they enjoy a labyrinthine structure. They 
tepictimages of disorder in which the world and the people populated | 
tare slowly and unavoidably losing their power. In this Beckettian 
hbyrinth with no way out, the characters seek refuge in repetition, 
“?eating their own acts and utterances and often those of others to 
a the time. We can take as a central premise the idea that repetition 
MAYS a Vital role in the formation of certain radical instabilities. 


Notes 


ae ba : r : 
Accordi Ower is being-able; in the first place, being to exist. 
no 


Samuli pe Deleuze power can be defined as an englobing field or 
icity ofnomadically distributed differential elements. 


“Author 


Tes po yer: ty is the legitimate capacity to implement and enforce 


@) soe ` 
mug political institutions. 
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Regression as Creative Metaphor in A.K.Ramanujan 
Sity Press, 


! The idea of the growth of the subject has recently been enriched 
k, 1970 3 ftom diverse angles. Soon after enlightenment the systematic removal 
ock, 19 ofGod has resulted in debates about the subject shorn of divinity. 
What began as protest against institutionalised rigidities led to the j 
Gat growth of individualism(s). And then in the late 17" century attitudes | 
bwards nature began to change. In place of ‘nature’ humans looked | 
natural resources’ and in order to tap they began to dig deep the | 

| 


> Modem ae ot earth. Protestant individualism led to ‘possessive 
| idualism’ (Macpherson 1962). Almost in a similar fashion a 

ene traced where the understanding of ‘human’ vas 
areney e: human resources’ was poima and prones in 
DA K d then we locate a growing interest in the splitting of the 
Nisch. at In the west. Right from Descartes, Hegel, pan 
“4 cantin h reud and down to the recent adventures by porda 
| dispersal i ae thought, to name just a few, have engaged with the 
© fen € subject. Nietzsche, however, charts a genealogy of 


bn Tin 
bong : through the well known five stages of making a memory 
ueh pain: © 
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WHER: tee considered it necessary to w „deli 
memory for himself it was never done without blood, t f jeus” 
sacrifice; the most gruesome sacrifices and pledges n mguag 
: BSS (LO whig | 
sacrifices of firstborn belong), the most repulsive muti a more 
s ON 
(castration, for example), the cruellest ritual f | peecul 


a a ; Orms of ty sth 
religious cults (and all religions are in the deepest foundation ndin 


systems of cruelties ) — all of this has its origin in that int, ved my 
that intuited in pain the most powerful aid of mnemonis 
(Nietzsche 38). 


After Nietzsche, Freud too speaks of moving beyond ty 
‘pleasure principle’, but he acknowledges lack of clarity in envisionin 
a path beyond pleasure. And certainly it just cannot be the binan! nays, 
opposite of pleasure; pain or suffering, championed by Nietzsche. { lie, and) 

‘And he. 

The present paper intends to focus on A.K-Ramanujan'spoet)| Fnglish; 
and read it for the presence of regression for the actualization ofl) tant s 
poetic subject. If suffering is the path predicted to unfoldin future AK Rar 
the human subject in Nietzsche, regression is the way to draw Tidiany 
creative resources in A.K. Ramanujan. Both in a way use temponi Matter 0 
resources available to them as human subjects exploring futures! diante 

past. Nasecc 
thildho 
of choicel Me's pe 
poet tos | didn, 
pe afores 
mes secon 4 


Writing in a particular language was nota matter 
Ramanujan and it was inner compulsion that urged the 
expression in some language. If English is considered to 
language, the language of colonizer, then alone it beco inat ( ay 
language to A. K. Ramanujan, otherwise, “he ee 2 ras ae 
lingual environment”. So his linguistic split has a peculiarity do bei 
To keep alive the absent parts of his being Ramanujan othe. 
Tamil constantly in the Kannada area, Kannada in he 
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jo 


jedan dtaught English in India, and India and Indian languages in 
Otte as sR amanujan the poet had two mother tongues - the childhood 
tomey Os ;naddition to En glish. In fact from childhood he was exposed 
“a than one culture. He thought that itis in the dialogue of these 
utilatioy e cultures, referred to as downstairs, upstairs and outside the house, 
ms of sinthe conflict between these that he was made; “Ihave literally 
Indy wedmy life in three different cultures”? 
at Insting : 
Nemoni He confessed that linguistic split is disastrous fora poet. It not 
oly dislocates the poet but also keeps oneself away from one’s 
thildhood. In his view childhood experience with a language is the 
yondi] suc of man’s sensibility. In Folktales from India, Ramanujan writes 
Wisionit| the significance of childhood: “The aesthetics, ethos, and the 
worldview of a person are shaped in childhood and throughout early 
l He andreinforced later, by these verbal and non verbal environments” 3 
andhe as a child was shaped by the dialogue of Kannada, Tamil and 
inglish cultures. As we read through poems we finda child occupies 
“alte stage and a child’s presence offers a fresh insight in the poems. 
AK Ramanujan once hinted at the idea of a linguistic split which an 
eo has to experience - “the language one is writing is nota 
choice ’. Even though Ramanujan believes it to be very much 
wA inasecond language, he nevertheless admits that writing 
thildhoog ee ope may effectively cut oneself off from one’s 
choice ® Sree 2 therein lays the danger of severing one’s ties with 
et tose) chi hoo pions and sensibility shaped through language right from 
a foreist i 
esse Ak Re 
dina (tatn anujan engaged himself with comprehending the 


| Mature Of linoyicn : : : : 
of itsO™ gy Sulstic split. Indians who write inEnglish dosoina 
diot 
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future 


Conc 
h w dered to be a second language by them. He called 
8° father -tongue’. And this father-tongue took him toa 
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foreign country where he discovered the poems Written jn 


Tamil, which he later translated. In his poetry one finds a deem t attemp 
resolve to find a place in the tradition. Though the English a i| how 
lti 


mee 


alienates him, it helps him in discovering his own tradition, Amoy ag 
modern Indian poets writing in English, his poetry is Viewed as, ng 
first indisputable evidence of the validity of Indian English verse a 
an Indian writing English verse, Parthasarthy outlines the responsi a } 
that Ramanujan fulfils as he “repossessed the past, in fact matil most 


available, in the English language”. Tracing the history of IndianEngs 
verse Parthasarthy views Ramanujan’s poetic achievement Uniquelr 
Ramanujan “successfully conveyed in English what, atts subtlestai|_ inhis p 
most incantational, is locked up in another linguistic tradition” | defenc 
tostres 
tis ei 


And A. K. Ramanujan was exposed to tri-lingual atmosphis, 
as achild experiencing its advantages and disadvantages. He descnbes an 


the consequences and impossibility of learning second languagel ( anal se 
childhood that one may use to write: “While writing in second langu Where 
it superimposes on a first, one may effectively cut oneself off ite onak 
one’s childhood”. Thus the problem of linguistic split one encom childh 
as a child lingers on: ae 
(Pp. 
swirling around one absurdly alive and well, T 
walking familiar streets, talking to himself F i 
as always with gesture, grimace and head-shakes Y 3 
as ifto an idiot child full of linguistic questions: 935 ie, 
( The Black Hen, pi ith 

+9] jn% Me 
Hi The linguistic questions a child engages with are ct i ae o 


e 
understanding of constitution of the subject. Ramanujan ai | 
the experience of linguistic split has stayed etched onthe f penet 
a from time immemorial. So he does not see any erene A&i 
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in aig emps to write in Engish eS, a See ould enna g and those 
cen ; “prot? in Sanskrit, Ho: their mong tongue, in distant past. Thus 
hitra ig $ prushed aside the question of disadvantages of writing in a foreign 
n. Amoy guage: He attended G the charge of diticuliy ofconveying a certain 
| miese nsibility in English geese suggesting that, “alot of controversy 
ervey pontIndian writing in English is mistaken.” In his opinion linguistic 
sponsibiih sjitis quite common and it manifests itself in so many ways that it is 
Act madti most inescapable condition of all writers. 
lian Engli 
tuniquef Itappears that the penchant for locating childhood perceptions 
subtlestai|_inhis poetry a result of ‘regression’. Regression is understood to be a 
ion’S | defence mechanism in psychoanalysis where an individual responds 
tostress — fear, frustration, isolation etc., by behaving like a less adult. 
atmosphe, tis either due to an earlier state of libidinal interest and sexual 
fe descnbes otganization manifested by adult’s interest in pre-genital i.e., oral or 


anguagei anal sexual interests or due to an earlier stage of ego development 
id langue} Where the person deal with a danger that threatens him by behaving in 
olf offfm| amore child like and dependent manner. Ramanujan recalls his 
encoun) Childhood in poem after poem to recapture childhood innocence and 
overcome power relations. In “Looking for a Cousin ona Swing? | 
ee aie sensation a little girl felt “in the lunging pits/ of 
mee a es six Or seven years old cousin ona village Swing 1S 
aan cae a: e because grown up adults can at past try tous 
pas AR ai agen be omes the mit casualty in growing 
pa i| bone o¢ onal K cannot be Smonenees in present, poetry offers 
hood mo i. now ae! then in the memory of past where 
; enched in innocence. Innocence in Ramanujan’s 


jcial it oh Metry ig i i 
*eilaby e and its craving becomes memory and mystery, 


ct 
relieve COnlyin a: 
dian A | Yin distant past where linguistic-split had not yet occurred. 
weet Fali 
y *illnes àr can make use of truth, and a physically fit person may 
N for an excuse 5 


amnesiac use of 


rawar 


_Ramannianargnes fon, a8, 


Public 


1... — 
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memory” in “A Lapse of Memory” (CP, p.76). Here again | 


A 5 Ieregi 4 
can explain amnesiac’s “groping for mother and absences Mz 


» dto! 
“ ah. : a : Andi 5 d 
impossibility of recovery from the state of amnesia is beyond the negle 


: Tea] 

of medicine, friends and doctors and childhood alone could e childho 
x celebra 
Maybe all it takes for not) 
enact th 
is the smell of a woman’s perfume wi th 
in a childhood latrine, a peanut seller’s A 

raucous cry, or three obscene lines me : 
passing 
5 ; ; real the 
mating white and black lizards can 
in schoolbook Sanskrit. Ora slant i 
of rain on the sunshine and the Papaya tree. inane 


(“A Lapse of Memory”, CP, 76) Cetus 
_ | percept 

More interested in relying on the ‘mythic’, A. K. Ramanit icons 
here finds an opportunity to challenge master narratives. Waiting explair 
the role of myths in an individual’s life, Sudhir Kakar says: “Myths folktal 
India are not part of a bygone era. They are not “retained fragmen ! mirror 
from the infantile psychic life of the race’ as Karl Abrafanmelt Iestraii 
them or “vestiges of the infantile fantasies of whole nations, H led fi 
dreams of youthful humanity” in Freud’s words. Vibrantly ey 
symbolic power intact, Indian myths constitute a cultural idiom ; i 
aids the individual in the construction and integration ofhis innet ve Als 
In order to integrate his inner world Ramanujan relies on thei | tsong 
His interest in myths and folktales could be trace A 
when they were told to children in a group. These were fe wot a 
were “free of power relation”, as grand mother or some oe wi fe a 
used to relate.” A.K. Ramanujan recalls with fondness th? nil ut 


agal igl 
à in chal Inger A ek 
effect of these tales and how formative they Were in shap 
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ERE a 
i Anik 
i| the Tah 


make them feel important. To him “folklore was a rich but 
ted source of indigenous models and metaphors”!!. His 
oi dindulgence became an adult preoccupation as he began to 
d rescue ee folktales against the privileged epics, like The Ramayana, 
z notmerely “repositories of cultural content but aesthetic form that 
pact their meaning in speech”.’* Thus.a lifetime of preoccupation 
yiththe aesthetic, the past and the worldview made hima poet who 
ified to overcome linguistic split that remained inscribed on his self 
ght from his childhood. The real crisis Ramanujan faced, as a child 
passing in and out of a certain language experience was much more 
real than what he recreates through his poetry. The past he invokes 
tas a great deal to do with the real childhood where childhood 
tecomes, take shapes and evaporates only to become an uneasy refrain 
es inmany of his poems. The mythological, historical or literary past that | F 
Pol ( itatures in his poetry is only incidental andis thereto illuminatechildhood f 
perceptions. The worldview, however, seems to emerge from a child’s 
inconscious indulgence and appreciation of folklore which is now 
nyt a in bess of cione of power relations in the actof mang 
sag a es. Mge situations provide the figure of child to Ramanujan to 
j| "lan image, which he earnestly cherishes far away from the 


nm call restrain; j j ; : : 
g| “Ng powers. His poetry is nothing but “an expression to his 


yn 10 


Zaman 
Writings 


ns, secu? 

a hi eed for food, sleep and love’”.3 

fom wh? i 

er wodi: > his essay “Food for Thought”, Ramanujan uses abhidhd, 
| “Sana. ; : 

he mytt) d 3 and vyanjana denotation, connotation, and suggestion to 

childto® Order a and goes on to suggest that “in matters of food, the three 

etalest meaning would be the utilitarian, the symbolic, and the 


“press; 
i Sive” 14 
sty vO nje 


e hy! H len 


jinga 


e importance of sensibility in the construction ofa 

believed to be rooted in formative years as he 
great deal of what we are in life and in writing goes 
being formed inside, forming 
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us, forming the world of concepts, the style of our perceptions y F fn’ 
man can deny or insulate that source of his sensibility without e - . 
This is another articulation of the poet that asserts the importance, qu 

childhood so crucial in making and unmaking of an individual, fj 
poetry lingers on childhood experience and tries to fill in the absenos 
- ‘food, sleep and love’, by invoking them in the experience ofa 
poem. To begin with food one needs when one is exhausted and neej 
nutrients to replenish the vitality of body. But for a child the experien 
of food is differently structured right within and outside of the work 
of the mother. Food in the womb is for health but out of the wom), 
over health and convenience, for flavour or taste. Inside itis fluidan | light” a 
so smooth and continuous. After severing of the umbilical bondth| wketo 
| child looks for that fluidity s/he has enjoyed. The absence of continu} wtthe] 
| supply of food is one of the lack child has to encounter as s/he grow 
out of the womb of mother. And sleep a state of rest available ton 
child in the womb of the mother is not available now. Similarly low 
present as continual touch with the mother is absentin the world ofthe 
father. Thus in the womb of the mother ‘food, sleep, and love'at 
continual existence and absence of the three in unison in the patriarhi 
world account for the lack. The loss a child suffers due to linguist" 
split is structured in the image of the loss of ‘food, sleep, and love: 


To overcome one sort of lack is to overcome the ol a 
And since staging of these two different kinds of lack om 1 a | 
childhood, Ramanujan focuses his attention On ue ; a 
Ramanujan’s poetry is an articulation of the desire to relive as es Sp i 
where the possibilities to overcome the feeling of Jack are? St i a 
| | Food and granny’s tales allow him to experience 4 state o vit | ; 
| | |  overhislack. A.K. Ramanujan’s upbringing right from beine fa! | 
| | had love dissolved init. He received love from gr anny; Á vih | eg 
cooks, aunts others close to him but had an uneasy relation í 
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pes 


E Me toa Granny”, recalling the tale she used to tell, the poet 
ons, 7 ie oo 
It peril" gely asks: 


hes w: was it for some iron 4 
dual yj) Buttel me now: y 


absence you have waited in death : 

ee tolet me learn again what once you learnt in youth, F 
) 

and needs that this no tale, but truth? 

Xperieny (“Lines to a Granny”, CP, 17) 

' t 

the womb i 

1e Worth Since sleep is vital for self and poetry, “waking is a blow of 

5 fluidand| ight” acquires a new dimension in his poetry. The poet would love to 

|bondtte| yaketo the possibilities of celebrating infantile or childhood impressions 


‘continud} tthe presence of light makes it impossible. 
/he grows \ 

lable toa Waking is a blow 

larlyloe|  oflight; 

orld ofthe and walking, a sleet 


| Jove’ at of faceless acquaintances. 

yatriarchi (“Images”, CP, 44) 

linguisti“: 

nd love’ Seeing is a significant activity for A.K.Ramanujan."* Itis the 


i 
a : past that offers him an opportunity to fall asleep or dream. And 
a i a he recollects his past through dream it still remains a state in 
ee a "E “Smalltown, South India” (CP, 100), past is invoked to 
a acti a adequacy of sleep: “I bed down with long finless slipper 
umes ; Ce l ae has weeds, the sleep is brackish.” In a “Routine Day 
f triumph ( Sat? E68) the male poetic voice suddenly says “I wake witha 
ganin l | 
CANES 
ship w | ika €X “18 one of his preoccupations as he considers it to be the 


Pressi : 
À on of the . cE ` . ay gs 1 
Inn varieties- love in 

Public ner world. | ONE allits yane 


ee 
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separation and in union, before and after marriage, in chastia; 9 

betrayal — this is the theme of inner world”. " He believed ate | 

man carries within him a world, to which he Constantly a 

composed of all that he has “seen and loved”.'® Jn Ramanujan’ a 

there is no scope for satisfying/ contented adult relations as ares 

children prefigure and map the possibilities of interaction in masculi 

world. The poem “Love Poem fora Wife I” attributes the failures 

marriage to “unshared childhood”: 
Really what keeps us apart childh 
at the end of years is unshared isnot 
childhood. You cannot, for instance, marita 
meet my father. He is some years. Rama 
dead. Neither can I meet yours: pa 
he has lately lost his temper ( This 
and mellowed. spo 


(“Love Poem for a Wife I’, CP 6) his pa 


| And in order to rescue the failed marriage Ramanujan rans idd 
Egyptian and Hindu civilizations for certain cues that promise aft i 
for marriage: hep 


Probably 


only the Egyptians had it right: 
their kings had sisters for queens 
tocontinue the incests 

of childhood into marriage. 

Or we should do as well-meaning 
| an Hindus did, 
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\ betroth us before birth, 

forestalling separate horoscopes 

and mother’s first periods, 

and wed us in the oral cradle 

and carry marriage back into 

the namelessness of childhoods. 


(“Love Poem for a Wife I’, CP 67) 


In the poem “unshared childhood” and “the namelessness of 
childhoods” figure to focus attention on pre-oedipal where the Other 
isnot posited. If unshared childhood is held to be responsible for 
marital discord the solution is found in the namelessness of childhood. 
Ramanujan is not sure of what comes from where; he believes that j 
languages he translates and writes in are continuous with each other. 


rihis search for a personal and a live language appears to be 
responsible for the “pacts in their own backyard”. Ramanujan makes 
his pact with childhood and Hindu past. 


Even wife who is not a mother keeps the poetic persona anxiety 
idden because he has now several roles to perform. And the most 


Cultbeing her presence that reminds of the difference that precludes 
lhe poetic Persona to play a son: 


You remind me of the difference 
especially 


on panic’s zenith, on the unattended 

Ferris wheel rickety in the wind, 

lest I collapse 

into a son, ... 

(“Love Poem for a Wife and Her Trees”, CP, 180) 
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Patriarchy offers a son an Opportunity to in itso. 2 
eccentricities without any consequence of being subjected x s i 
of some punishment. It is an institution authenticating only 
experience of the mother and the son; positing male only as thes, : | 
the father and female only as the mother in the daughter, Patriarchy 
leaves no scope for any possible growth in the son to bea father 9 
the male persona in the poem would love to romance withthe idea gf 
being in the company of wife as a mother but due to the difference tha 
adult wife generates, he has to live the compulsion of being a husband 


pamal 


psyche 
Delhi: 


Creativity seems impossible if one does not locate oneself; | 2a"! 
achild and rightly so because a child is unburdened by the fixitiesof 
linguistic structure. And if Ramanujan grounds himself there he dos | 4K Ri 
so in order to celebrate his creativity struggling against three differen, 
languages. Had Ramanujan not made regression to serve as creative 
metaphor his poetic accomplishments may almost be impossible. 
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City as a Metaphor in Vikram Chandra’s ea 
Love & Longing in Bombay 
: Greek 
of sec 
KSp 
ABSTRACT i $ 
; ction 
City as a metaphor has been employed by various writes 
since the inception of literature. Some fictional works are embed 
in imaginary cities like Thomas Hardy’s Wessex, Faulkner’ deno 


| Yoknapatawpha County, R.K.Narayan’s Malgudi. City fons!) tes c 
backdrop to project characters and their consciousness in sot] aigi 
fictional works like Anita Desai’s Voices in the city, Baumgarttt!| 4... 
Bombay, Kamla Markandya’s Pleasure C ity. But for some we) er 
city is a living entity. It also becomes a synonym of its inhabitants- 
their conflicts, tensions, struggles, joys, et al. In the case of Viki 
Chandra, Bombay has been used as a very powerful tool to expt Sine 
the timeless questions of human spirit. Love and Longing in g o ni 
| has five interlocked stories set in Bombay filled with humous 10 | Yog 
| pain, longing and loss. They capture the richness, the essence ofh 
| | life, making the city Bombay into an unspoken character. oe 4 
| | paper proposes to bring out Vikram Chandra’a fine ee = 
master story teller which reveals all facets of Bombay 4 


| 

| they 
| isely he feels 

| well as.contemp ly and precisely 


orary. How minute 
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Me 
ciy3s? "ogee 
pay (now Mumbai) and Bombayites is critically examined in 
a 

a of Bom 


is pape” ook kerk kok ak 


The word ‘city’ is derived from ‘civitas’ which means an 


regation of civies—citizens. In common parlance, city is a society 
185170 


findividual ns yi 
pysical conceptual and idealistic entity which encompasses the existing 
V , 


society and institutions within its boundaries. William Pater and Nietzshe 

attribute the development of Greek tragedy to the tension between 

Apollo, the God of security and Dionysus, the God of freedom. The 

Greek literature depicts the fruitful tension between the two principles: 

ofsecurity and of freedom, of order and of pursuing of joy. Monroe 

| KSpears traces “the introduction of the city as principal subject of 
fiction in English.” City is a massive fact and auniversally recognizable 

noram symbol. City connotes a large town created by charter with municipal 
eon powers (in ancient times within boundaries) while city in modem times 


s who subscribe to an ideal of rational order. A city is a 


Faulk tenotes the hot bed of politics, intrigues, selfishness, personality-cult, 
y ‘ E lies, cheating, commercialism, communalism, casteism, tension, identity 
su a crisis. For a poet like Matthew Arnold, the city may denote”strange 
ngarti disease of modem life,/With its sick hurry, its divided aims,/ Tts heads 
me WEM °etax’d, its palsied hearts,”? 

abitants- 

A = City as a metaphor has been employed by various writers 
ee 3 i ihe inception of literature. Some fictional works are = 
nour, 10W es Cities like Thomas Hardy’s Wessex, Hauler! s 
o of hun = ‘igh a County, R.K.Narayan’s Malgudi. These ae 
hepe" ee Played a very vital role in determining the aesthetic sa 
ances*® ae = as an art form. They, in fact, have become the creative and 
meles” | ay, ve centers of the novelist’s art. In the case of Hardy, Faulkner 
shep “ayan, the imaginary city has been used as a powerful medium 
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to project the vision of the artist. City forms a backdro 
characters and their consciousness in some fictional E 


rks like Any 


Desai’s Voices in the city, Baumgartner’s Bombay K 
> Namh 


Markandya’s Pleasure City. But for some writers city. become, 
living entity. It must be pointed here at once that city is notane 
heap of bricks and stones, an architectural Enterprise by, 
consciousness which formulates the personality of denizens, Italy 
becomes a synonym of its inhabitants—their conflicts, tension 
struggles, joys, et al. Nissim Ezekiel rebels against the dehumanizių 
aspects of urbanization—squalor, slums, brutality, alienation 
suffocation, confinement. Kamala Das finds the city a social void, 
nagging discontent of unfulfilled desires, a masculine hierarchical pow 


structure with utter disregard for human sentiments.’ Nayantan 
| Sehgal’s city is about people, characters, society and their person 
problems. It may also symbolize a storm which has overpowered 
their lives. Anita Desai’s Calcutta makes the citizens nihilistic, drivin 
them to death. In the case of Vikram Chandra, Bombay has be 
used as a very powerful artistic tool to explore the timeless questions 
of the human spirit. 

Vikram Chandra’s Love and Longing in Bombay deals wii 
the contemporary socio-cultural milieu of Bombay. A bouquetoffi 


E : ; ig 
vivid short stories set in contemporary Bombay, Love and Lor ; 
ay. In its teem: 


in Bombay is a telling and graphic portrait of Bomb ae 
{Mls 


history, secrecy, abundance and menace, the city becomes al 
of the endlessly astonishing possibilities of human encounters 
lovers, mothers and sons, policemen, computer progt «pert 
ingeniously linked stories by Vikram Chandra depict his a n 
| supernatural elements (Dharma); nouveau rich and ae o 
society (Shakti); detectives/sleuths, policemen, corruption 2” 
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rpowerif andthe city Bombay acts as a catalytic agent. 
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a); gangsters and fragile human relationships (Artha) and the 
(Kami 10 


iudingromantic con fession (Shanti). Vikram Chandra’s Bombay 
con s essence of hope and fear; itis linguistically multiplanar, 


if 
e resen ; l 
; ae and immaculately accurate. Love and Longing in Bombay 
aul 2 


has a freshness jn narration with sparing allusions to contemporary 
events and evocative pictures of everyday life of ordinary people living 
iathe world’s most crowded, vibrant city—Bombay. 

The narrator Ranjit Sharma’s friend Ramani understands his 
loneliness in Bombay and makes an attempt to socialize inorder to 
probe the exact meaning of freedom. The young narrator meets 
Subramaniam, a retired joint-secretary at Fisherman’s Rest off Sasoon 
Dock. Subramaniam regales his bar audience with a story each evening. 


The five subsequent stories are about people from diverse fields of life 


The first story titled Dharma is about Major General Jehangir 

Antia (nicknamed Jago at the academy) who returns to his ancestral 
tome in prime residential land in Khar, Bombay and finds that it is 
taunted. A gold medalist at Kharakvasla, a distinguished soldier, Jago 
has had an exemplary life. He leads the Indian Para Brigade attack at 
a and accidentally steps on a mine, injuring his nght leg. One 
E the shapeless bulk of matter, the pool of blood, he orders the 
= al to hand him his kukri and in four bold strokes ne 
Wan Wage sleg. He waved off the morphine. While Jung, the madig 
: tying, Jago Antia’s voice was steady. Even with his artificial 

eledan exemplary military life and put many a young officers to 


Shame Th 


itches © day he turned fifty, his missing leg began to ache, two 


Under h; ; £ 
Te der his Plastic knee. He stumbled not out of agony but surprise. 
Years had passed without a twinge. The look of sympathy in 
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city 95? 


the eyes of fellow officers and the fear of committing a mistake 

Antia asks the AMC Colonel to relieve him on medical ground, ge 
returning to his ancestral home in Bombay, he “felt as ifhe Were pa, es 
his way through something substantial and insidious, more cleat goli’s 
fog but as inescapable.” At night, a muffled voice beckoned io * A i 
sensed a rush of motion on the balcony. ..he heard the movemey a 0 


again, not distinct footsteps but the swish of feet on the ground. §| seen at 
wll ree 


Antia h 
hoy “an 
hesun 
dark eye 
his coui 


was coming towards him. ..he saw on the floor the Clearly outing 
shape of shoes, one after another. ..coming towards him.” (12-1) 
Strength and courage drain his body and he had to crawl on han 
and knees to descent. The shock in Thapa’s eyes raised J ago Ant: 
from the stupor he had fallen for three days and he offers the houseft 


‘ sale. Todywalla bluntly refuses. “You may be rationalist. ..butIsl nisshap 


houses in Bombay...There’s something in that house.” (15) Trapi you are 
offers to call somebody to clean it up. ‘Amir K 
has van 
The next night Jago Antia and Thapa hear the voice agit! | was at 
“He could tell from moment to moment where it was on the balcon: forever 
It was not a trick of the wind, not a hallucination.” (16) The voit | symbol 
sobbed ‘Where shall I go?’ And Jago Antia “felt a sound in his owt | across ti 
throat, a moan, something like pain, sympathy.” (17) He backed 
fell down. The exorcist Thakker (not a slavering tribal magician K 
sales manager from an electronics company) tries the religious" 
stuff and concludes “It is immovable... -Itis a child.. -Itis et. B 
something. .. You must go. ..Help him.” (23) In spite ofhis nA : ay 
and disgust for letting this insanity gather around him, JagoAm aa ; X 
up the stairs to help him. The poisonous seep of memory e jilo Ne 
him. His parents, brother Sohrab (Soli), his funeral and as ae tha 
around the house he felt ‘it’ was walking beside him, ™ e pent n, 


z revi 
around him. Past events tumble down—Burjor Mama's 


= 
=e 
Z- 
E: 
= 
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take, he gate Kites Soli’s holding ns bani farup and Jehangir reaching up 
ns m 7 take the string, the sord impae ofhis body against Soli’s leg, 
tE pitiy soli’ fal with Jehangir holding on, the impact oH bricks through Soli’s 
Cleat th, pody. Jago Antia stirred weakly onthe roof, it was dawn, he called 
dhim wtand saw on the parapet a very dim shape of a small boy looking 
lovem] jon over the edge towar ds the ocean, wearing a uniform of olive 
‘ound, i} seenand asking, “Where shall I go?’ On his seventh birthday, Jago 
y Outing ia had asked for a uniform as a present. Jago Antia looks at the 
(12-1 toy “and he saw the small letters above the pocket, JANTIA, and 
On hand! fesun came up, and he saw the boy clearly, he saw the enormous 
ago Anti! (ak eyes, and in the eyes he saw his vicious and ravenous strength, 
houseft tis courage and his devotion, his silence and his pain, his whole 
-butl sl) psshapen and magnificent life and Jago Antia said, “Jehangir, Jehangir 
l5) Thap| youare already at home.” (31) In the morning, he tells Thapa and 
(AnirKhan, watching the sun move in and out of the clouds that ‘it? 
lus vanished. He was someone he didn’t know before. Though he 
Ms at peace, he knew nothing had changed and he was still and 
intever Jago Antia, yet he felt free. The city Bombay emerges as a 
Ymbol of fear, hope and aspirations. Though Jehangir has traversed 
“ossthe country, yet he comes home, to Bombay, for his liberation. 


ice agail. 
> balcony: 
The voit 
n his ow! 
acked atl 


cian butt “oth 
: itl | Sy yp The framework of Dharma is given a particular shape by the 
(ous Which ; y E ‘ 

ping | indy Per 1n turn becomes an image of Jago Antia’s reflections as an 
10: Idu; ` f i ‘ 
; ual trying to confront the various socio-emotienal pressures of 


+ ortatiol f 
ae aA §0€s without saying that Dharma of Bombay brilliantly 
eps 1” / *vey, m ae eof Present Dharma which is quite complex and 
e wake Dha ai Ogether different connotation. It also reminds the concept 
oft | Ang nthe past and its modern concept in the business capital 
thelat® “tutes ombay/Mumbai. In short, Vikram Chandra brilliantly _ 


en Ct ON ae 
ne shades of the city life in a convincing manner to 
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highlight the sense of fear, hope and the feeling of ordinati. 
contemporary Bombay. Bombay becomes an image ofthe ai “of a 
astonishing possibilities of human encounter in different en m 
unchanging traditions. ` 
jnctu 
The second story Shakti portrays social underplay in the introdt 
of an urbanite Sheila Bijlani. Sheila’s slow and steady rise inl. 
from a shopkeeper’s daughter at Kemp Comer to an airhostessing: 
France to marriage with electrical engineer Bijlani and an enom 
flat on Malabar Hill. Sheila Bijlani is a true prototype of a Bombaj: 
lost in the labyrinth of complex power structure and urba 
consciousness. Sheila’s studied moves to travel up the social lat} 
are thwarted by Dolly Boatwalla. Shakti presents a fantasi 
imaginative picture of social rivalry between two Bombay socialit 
Dolly Boatwalla, representing the old money, blue blooded, snobbi k 
rich and Sheila Bijlani, representing the young nouveau rich whoin a 
polite but calculated way yearns for leadership in the tight, snotts eg 
| exclusive circle. Sheila’s longing and maneuverings for accepi dn 
| take a jolt when her son Sanjeev falls in love with Dolly's dave 


i is reall! 
Roxanne. Mother’s love for her son reigns supreme. She is rea ata 
a mamii} 
Roxanne matk Roan 


bury their past hostility and consent to Sanjeev j 
Sheila realizes that it “was a trap finely honed for her bythe ey teho 
victory. Even now she had to appreciate the justice of its bite High 
(60) Her offer of truce is out rightly, rudely turned down. Bett i sre 
left the Boatwalla mansion, her strategy was clear in her ne Sag 
| formed. “She was going to buy the mansion. She would ne i liin 
complete: lock, stock, ship, and the house- Finall m 

valean —thatthey had the pride andene nadia | 


wil 
pti’ is par pi 


Bombay which comes alive in ‘Sha ; 
Jn Bombay, 


diffesent classeoeolide cent ont ana coa 
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atins, eal is palpable and money has its own dynamic. Vikram Chandra 
rs ley vcs the longing for love in a child (Sanjeev) that can turn even 
ions rebest laid plans of an astute mother (Soll) upside down. At this 
E ture the lowest rung of the Bombay society—the working class is 
„roduced. Ganga, their maid, represents the other picture of Bombay. 
i she travels in the local train from Andheri, works in a dozen houses 
| gpanddown the hill. She belongs to the class which migrates to a city 
insearch of job opportunity. A hard working woman, she rises in life. 
"| Gangahad arrived in Bombay after marriage with her husband Ramesh 
"| yhowas a mill worker. After her husband’s death she has worked 
i trd and plans to build a pukka kholi. She takes a loan of fifteen 
a E thousand rupees from Sheila. What disturbs her life was her daughter, 
| Asha’s beauty. A local bootlegging tapori Girish fell in love with her. 
Toavoid “the violent allure of the black glasses, the coiled stance that 
( projected danger, the infinitely dark and attractive air of tragedy,” 
sont (#7) Ganga left her daughter with her grand father in the village Saswadi. 
accept Ganga Baines Asha after she finishes her nurse training to a school 
7's daugtl tacher. While attending their marriage at Vivekanand School Hall, 
sis reai dheri Ganga provides the elusive missing link to Sheila which 
e marii? ra TN the wedding a Sanjeev-Roxanne and formation of Bilas 
the yeast ics ombay manor Trading Group, “Apart from Emag - 
pitten na ness of the feud in upper-class society and the hypocrisy of 
\ Beto Eo poopie to whom ‘the rest of the world is invisible’, Chandra 
l a bis characters in their own situation.”®Bombay emerges 
a}, > Olof ‘Shakti? /force in its positive as well as negative terms. 


| Sinte 3 
; os tobe a bewitching tale of Bombay whichis neither murky 
se. 7 


socialites- 
d, snobbi 
ich whoin: 


o ; iiag 
Wicacing ms Story in the collection, ‘Kama’, dives deep into the ~ 
the life as lived upon in the city of Bombay. It also exposes 
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the hypocrisy of so-called sophisticated people. Vikram Cimi 


been able to capture the familiar pleasures of the detective genre yj ty pomt 
descending into full circle. ‘Kama’ is a gripping tale of detection iy | wora 
a mix of insightful character detail. At the surface, inspector Sati peran 
Singh is searching for the murderer of Chetanbhai Ghanshyam Pas and SC 
but deep down the story reflects his parallel journey into his own hem 
and soul as he is undergoing a messy divorce with Megha, atthe sm 
time doubts about his competence and honesty in his professio | 
Reflective, moral, cynical yet filled with hope Sartaj Singh develops | sae 
into a character who instantly compels with his believability. Infan | E 
Vikram Chandra’s Sacred Games is an extension of ‘Kama’, th | 


| been t 
protagonist Sartaj Singh along with Bombay—in all her foulness, filt an 


and beauty. | nife 


resolu 
emplc 


A city is not known by the size, style, skyscrapers or moden i 
amenities but by the life of its inhabitants. The contemporary Bombi s] 
city life is infected with tension, violence and fear. An aveng Shani 
Bombayite has become immune to or blind to his fellow city dwells fie 
At the very onset ‘Kama’ introduces multi facets of Bombay- cery 
intermittent rain, murder, police. Chetanbhai Ghanshyam Patel Naya 
been robbed and murdered. A suspected pilferer, Shanker a Atth 
is caught with the stolen Rolex wristwatch. He confesses E. ady 
denies murder. Inspector Sartaj Singh along with constable A Sata 
meets Smt Asha Patel and Kshitij Patel. They interrogate pe Dace 
Sharma, neighbours Kaimals and it appears 4 mundane A tendi 
open and shut murder case. Kshitij’s salutation e git a" 
and reference to ‘Alacktaka’ in Patel’s torn papets arousethe i 4) 


wl. 
i s anya | Ref 

in Sartaj. Probe leads him to Jankidas Publishing ee 

to the boarding house anf 

reveals ano 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘mutual communications’ and 


owner, Mrs Khanna, is brusque. The story 
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andra = pay—the Rakshak brigade. Kshitij is a Rakshak and a tough nut 
TE Wing f E. He has sent away his mother to Samnagar. Sartaj follows 
ction yy | E Ashaben easily confesses. She cannot run away from the dirt 
E and squalor of the city, Bombay. 
OWn hea | Jn ‘Kama’ the mysteries of the heart reign upon the mundane 
| resolutions of the police investigator Sartaj Singh. Vikram Chandra 
employs telling images to highlight the dynamic nature of Bombay 
Cey | here the inner yearning of a man, the twinning of love and longing are 
iy, me | istinthe tumultuous world of social climbing. Sartaj and Megha had 
ae | teen the talk of the campus. But their marriage fails to hold. Megha 
esi _ hassent the divorce papers. Sartaj finds his heart engulfed in a huge 
| and feral loneliness. Divorce was to be found in Society magazine and 
mot inreal life. Rahul, Megha’s brother, is still friendly with Sartaj and 
teinforms Megha plans to marry Raj Sanghi, a family friend. Sartaj’s 
boss Parulkar tells him he has received a call from home minister 
ty dwelles, . Nayak, an MLA from Goregaon for papers. Sartaj felt a 
Sie iy ior the rich, “for their confidence, their calm, how they thought 
Padi n a could be managed.” (111)There’s another reminder from 
Grop A a leaves Sartaj weary and he even contemplates death. 
-opberybt nae - moment Meum comes to invite Sartaj. He breaks down 
Je Kaet , ees him. His past comes alive and after her departure, 
e hedi r very empty, his mind like a hole, a black yawning in 
app ig i pide the night came.” (125)The story ends with Sartaj 
, patart" Rother Yer divorce papers and a telephonic conversation with his 
he deiecti“ Y n a smile Sartaj plun ges in the Bombay traffic. He finds 
ny and | Bief t Bombay rush. The city seems to engulfhim and his personal 
jamat : | 
er face 


Or modem 
ry Bomb 
\n averig 
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The fourth story, ‘Artha’ presents a compelling, in 


picture of Bombay. Vikram Chandra’s Bombay emerges as 
city haunted by gangsterism, simmering communal violence, tivenyy | here 
distinctions of religion, ethnicity, class disparity. A.co-passenge equip] 
Rajdhani Express told this story to Subramanian. Two Storiesg,| Anub 
| intertwined—one about Sandhya, which shows the hollowness oft asthe 
| world of art and second about Iqbal Akbar, which shows the shaj| la." 
side of society and the Bombay underworld. For Sandhya, the ci begin 
Bombay, symbolizes cultural values and Indian sensibilities, whilefy| 00 
Iqbal, Bombay is a city caught in the rhythm of perforced change, | absen 


tien, i york 
aviy] sand! 


Sandhya runs Mega Computers Ltd. Her husband Vasantha; 5°" 
divorced her but continues to bully her. She lives with her motherant 
son Lalit. She is having an affair with a painter, Anubhav Rajadhakshyt - 


In fact, Anubhav is sopping on her. She buys him paints, books, atl E 
unde 


whict 


liquor. Iqbal is a compuer programmer and Sandhya’s man-Fridi 
He is very friendly with Rajesh Pawar, a postal clerk. Sandhya, ah! 
along with Rajesh, go to attend an art exhibition at Pushkar Gall 
Mr Ratnani of Ratnani Constructions, who is supposed to have but 
half the big buildings in Bombay, also comes to the patty. Rajesh 
he works forRatnani and offers to introduce Anubhav. Ratnani re 
| to recognize Rajesh. Minutes later Rajesh is missing. In his seat 
| his lost friend, Iqbal encounters Bombay’s bhai log, Akhara r 

Singh, Guruji, Govardhan bhai, and finally Ratnani. There's ae hes 
to communal violence, a riot. Iqbal is attacked and threatened -alan 
informed Rajesh is dead, just incidental. Tag, 


| avaluable insight into human psyche. In their strugg 


Je for sun! 
e 
to all kinds of treachery. 12e 
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sity 5 king together for almost twenty nine years and in a bid to fail 
as ee 4 andhya’s computers, they haxg stuck tiny magnets at the back. All 
mA ihe revelations come out simultaneously. Sandhya and Iqbal are 
sengr equipped to stabilize we systems and plug the ledger disappearances, 
stories jnubhav-Viveka affair makes pares see-through Anubhav’s 
NESS oft esthetic completeness and she calls him “a whore, a leech and a 
s the shaj jia.”(227) She throws Anu bag out bag and baggage and plans to 
ya, the Ac pegin her life afresh with dreama of expansion. Iqbal goes to sleep, 
s, whilefy| wonciled at the loss. “There is that glow. I know what itis. It is the 
change, | ence in my heart.” (228) Vikram Chandra’a Bombay fails to insulate 
ischaracters from the short circuit of external reality. The city, Bombay, 


Vasantha iscertainly hostile to its characters. 
motheran 
adhakshya -+ The fifth story, ‘Shanti’ is written in a unique genre and stands 


books,ani| “att. Ranjit Sharma, the narrator is loitering near Haji Ali on a boring 

yan-Friday Sunday evening and Subramaniam, invites him home. He tells a story 

dhya lab Which turns out to be his own story, how he met his wife Shanti. The 
ar Galle Sloryteller enters his story and the stories merge with the frame narrative. 
j have bl Vikram Chandra presents a clever and utterly convincing conclusion 
Rajesh sij "asuperbly crafted collection. Five stories, loosely connected in 
jani refiss teme, setin Bombay, in an odd, unclassifiable form, are built into a 


„search | “lied whole through a personal touch of ‘Shanti’. 
refer Shiv has lost his twin Hari in the communal riots. He presently 


61 NVeswithp:. _- 
ened." | ““SWithhis sister An 


alan uradha and her station-master husband Rajan in 
sy arge bungalow in 


ae Leharia. He is friendly with the assistant station 
vit aa Furtado, who is always lost in dreams about Bombay. 

s ia ‘ation E “Young lady Mrs Shanti Chauhan, frequents the railway 

: Sarli i Ead 

‘an beet, Yen Cont lier Shiv used to be lost in his own morbid thoughts, he 


“Mplates suicide. But the lady catches his attention. “Who 
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was she? Where was she going? Why did she retum 40), A pail 
enquiring he learns she is looking for her husband. He wasa ii A 
pilotin the RIAF and went missing while flying a Hurricane Over | i 
in 1942. So, she enquires from men who come back from the prim | meci 
from the INA etc. Mrs. Shanti Chauhan tells Shiv Subramaniam, fect 
story of the most evil man in the world. On her next trip she tely | aud Z 
another story about a woman who ran backwards into future. Shay | Mun 
comes to Leharia often and every time she tells Shiv plenty of stojs | Maha 
apart from news about her husband. But the day Dhillon, Sahgalay| Matu 
Shah Nawaz were acquitted in Delhi, she has nothing to say. So, Stir 
tells her a story about an old lady and her curse. Meanwhile they hae 
fallen in love with each other. Shiv proposes, Shanti accepts and vo 


months, three days later, with Frankie’s help, they elope to Bombay.| 


| Now, many years later, Shiv and Shanti are at peace with themsels \: 
| They are happy. “We’ ve had our life, our Bombay life.”(267)The soy 
ends ona promissory note. Ranjit shrugs off his pessimism andcoms ae 
to term with life. Hindi 


have music in my head. . .I can hear the steady, eternal beat Woh 
the sea, and I am filled with a terrible longing. iaoiga hoo. 
walking to Bandra, and I know I am looking ie peeci 
might ask her to marry me. If we search together, [think : tard, 
may find...perhaps not heaven, or its opposite, but only lipsa 
itself. (267-8) | bo 


; tation. V] ig 
J. 
Bombay boasts ofthe concept of cultural assimilator hl og 


Chandra successfully recreates the Bombay G ogy" 
Ne consummate skill by using typical Bombay “a a pats lag 
, code mixing. Words like bhajiyas, sahayak, raksh 
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(og 7 yp 08 bewda, musal ta, kattu kholi, etc evoke anatmospherein | 
sa i „hich the characters live. mheciy Bombay, controls: regulates the 
Bim priis, behaviour customs, traditions randixay oflifeofitsinhabitants. | 
heprisw | ecity, Bombay, agues its own entity; identity individual character | 
aniam th, | affecting the lives of the individuals viag init. Vikram Chandra’s Love 
shete | md Longing in Bombay takes his mæcen on a virtual ‘Bombay 
re. Shaj | (Mumbai) Dar shan’ eset AGH, Colaba, Bhuleshwar, 
of stor Mahalaxmi, Mazagaon, Umerkhadi, Pydhuni, Marine Drive, Wadala, 
ahgalang | Matunga, Koliwadi, Sakinaka, Bandra et al. 


y. SO, Shi 
they hav 
ts and two 
) Bombay, 


Like in Shashi Tharoor’s Show Business, Bollywood i.e. 
India’s Tinseltown forms an integral part of Love and Longing in 
Bombay and Hindi movie songs run in the veins of Vikram Chandra’s 


| character and spill over in these stories. In “Dharma’, Soliis an avid 
jemselves. 


Thesa ¢ fan of Binaca Geet Mala and love singing Maine shayad tumhein 
aie p| Mlle bhi kahin dekha hai. In ‘Shakti’, as an air hostess, Sheila 

loves singing songs and Sanjeev-Roxanne affair is termed as “atrocious 
Hindi-movie taste”. (58) In ‘Kama’ , Rahul asks Sartaj, “Why do you 
tress like a Hindi movie?” (94) Chetanbhai Patel likes to listen to 


fal wl a He has every new cassette. Mehdi Hassan is his favourite— 
i ol 


tjo hum me tum me karaar tha, tumhe yaad ho ke ya na yaad 


cnow lat ; 
pyesti! Mo..In ‘Ar tha’, Rajesh and Iqbal dance to the song Choli ke 
think mo kya hai on their first meeting. In ‘Shanti’ , Frankie is a die 


stonlylt a fan and dreams of becoming a hero. He has asong onhis — 
olo, fe, ely Kahan gaya ranchor? Duniya ke rahane valon 
A Chandra ca ke dil mera, kahan gaya ranchor? Moreover, vie 
yp. Vise iedverte Clongs to a family associated with Hindi movies and 
ters wi? Shack ntly Bollywood forms an integral part of his framework. Like 
py wa d finga, oe Vikram Chandra also is an ardent Amitabh Bachchan 


„dap ka ol isa frequent reference to his films—Coolie, Muqaddar 
nder, Zanjee A 
bi 
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The Bombay Vikram Chandra portrays in Love gq nd Lone ya 
in Bombay is a city which is vivid, vainglorious, and Aas pom: 
Opie | punda 
and exudes a great charm. The sense builds up throughout Taen m i 
Longing in Bombay of a chaotic city, laden with stories, Waiting A 
Vikram Chandra’s art, to beunraveled. While talking about whaigg a 
| Love and Longing in Bombay an edge over other books for winning | 
the Best Book Award of Commonwealth Writers Prize forthe Eurasi 
Region, Malashri Lal says that the stories are “completely unforced, | 
lyrical, and humane. The tales deal with life and death, love and grief, 
envy and corruption. It is so local, yet so global.” A critical reading | inthe 
the text shows that all the five stories are intended to be a tellin | 
comment on the tumultuous world of modern day Bombay whichhis —Matth 
a glorious past, disturbing and highly ambitious present and aradian | 236. 
| future. The eclectic and humane nature of Bombay makes it larger ~; 
| than life and confirms its profound power to celebrate a maelstromd Whitin 
| romance and desire with all its beauty. Bombay is not only acyl 1999) 
| Vikram Chandra, itis timeless and real whose charm will always reman 
young and fresh. Time will not be able to write wrinkles on its face. 
| Bombay will always make Mumbaikars decipher sense outof chaoit | VOLT 
life. 
Delhi 
Bombay has a vibrant spirit and its vibrant nature awa? | terta 
beckons those who are living in this world to be extra ordina 
city itself is a motivating factor both in the right as wellasin qare love, 
direction. The text is jam-packed with its negative as wellas r y Liter, 
effects. Vikram Chandra’s generously narrated frame as well coe 
; ; vincing™ 
developed stories draw the reader into the thoroughly co stot | Com, 
in which these stories are told —Bombay. Both fame qi 
present Bombay as itis. Vikram Chandra’s brilliantly a P 


not only make the reader feel the physical cr ush ofc 
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e Eurasi 
nforced, | 
and grief, | 
eading of | 
a telling | 
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it larger ©, 
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25? 


vay—4 fusion of the beautiful and dangerous, the mythical and 
3 E . . 

ar the ghosts and gangsters, but also gives an insight into its 
m re, caste, finance, religion. While Bombay breathes and 


yrishes, & reader has every reason to wait for more from Vikram 
flo ? 


Chandra. 
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hebu 

Sohila Faghfori & Zahra Hosseini cea 

| menti 
| furthe! 
Melville’s Burtonian “Bartleby” E 
Burto 

Butor 

remail 

Ihave neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation ie 

| nor the musician’s, which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, whic E 
| is proud; nor the soldier’s, which is ambitious; nor the lawyers j A 
| which is politic; nor the lady’s, which is nice; nor the lovers vien 
which is all these; _ but it is a melancholy of mine own black. 

compounded of many simples, extracted from many objets Burto 


| and indeed, the sundry contemplation of my travels, which influe 
by often rumination, wraps in a most humorous sadness wl 
(Shakespeare IV, i, 10-19) Bugle 


Robert Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy is the fis emp 
systematic study of psycho-analysis in heretofore known patholo | ide 
term in the Western treatises. To write it Burton uses myriad sour charg 
from classical mythology to medieval scholastic philosophy: Das beg 
its infirmity of logical force evident from its contradictions, ee [astor 
has captivated the attention of several readers with differents" | Orlin 


ovel 3 
and aptitudes since its publication. The renowned American” tide 
ofthe ghun bm 

purion 


_ | Herman Melville had a keen interest in the dark recesses 
m 
psyche, and on account of this, he sought inspirations fry 
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romy as manifested through allusions to this book, traced from 
pS e cof Melville’s fiction and correspondence 
the 


mulation |. 
N WG 
T'S, which 
lawyers, »: 
w d and 
1e lover's, 


ine Own, 


y objects 
Is, which, 
sadness 

the 
the fis! E 
pologi 


early B ; 
fri in the text of the story; Nathalia Wright posits (5). She 


further brings forward the thesis that, “Bartleby” represents Melville’s 
‘most concentrated study of melancholy... which... owes most to 
purton’s work” (5). But how and to what end Melville employs a 
Burtonian concept of the human temperamentin “Bartleby” has always 
mained controversial. Nathalia Wright identifies all the characters of 
thestory with specific humours, and believes that they are all melancholic 


“Bartleby, the Scrivener” is one of Melville’s works which is 


urtonian in “theme and form”, though Burton’s name is never 


ne or the other way. In terms of medical metaphor, the term 


melancholy etymologically means in Greek derivation melan _ black 


choler_bile juice; the indication is that melancholic temper arises 


when the bile juice, instead of being healthy yellow is degenerated into 
black. Wright argues that in “Bartleby,” Melville is mostly indebted to 
Burton’s discussion of the symptoms of melancholy, meaning that the 
influence of Burton on Melville’s Bartleby is mainly in the signs of 
elancholy which the characters exhibit. The argument of Thomas 
Bugler that Burton presents melancholy in positive and negative forms, 


Positive form being as a “prominent ingredient of the creative 
Perament”(1), and the negative being as a disease, shows Melville’s 


ind 
J sour “btedness to Burton’s positive form of melancholy through the 


c 


, Despi? a of ie Lawyer, making use of the power of imagination; it 
Anatom) z T a desideratum premium for the metamorphosis of a tale ite 
nt tas iia S influence on “Bartleby” on the theory of the excretions 
novell Bide Sitto the creative imagination of the narrator, having been set 
elu i “hypothesis established is that the inspiration Melville gets 
Burt “Anatomy is far beyond the range of surface observation. 
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For, Melville uses extensively from Burton’s discussions arr 

signs of and the cures for melancholy in the charact oth 
Bartleby and the Lawyer. Melville’s Bartleby ang the 
have the symptoms of melancholy, but their behaviors 
melancholic conditions are different, as the former acts 


Erization i Í 
Lawyer bog 


Q . z upon Burton; 
advices for curing melancholy while the latter does not: this ead i 
3 n 


to dissimilar ends, one dying at the base of a prison wall, and the of 
surviving and narrating the story in black and white. i 


Nathalia Wright convincingly argues that Melville employs: 
Burtonian concept of the human temperament in “Bartleby”; thatal 
the five characters of the story have melancholic behaviors; and thi 
“the part of Burton’s work to which “Bartleby” seems mostindebie 
is his discussion of the causes of melancholy. But the fact that the two 


main characters of the story come to different ends in the story cante f 


an indication that Melville is indebted to Burton’s discussion oftte 
cures and remedies of melancholy as well. Wright’s theory holds watt 
when she argues that the characters of the story have symptoms 
melancholy, but this will not suffice, for the inspiration Melville g 
from Burton travels far beyond this tether. 


The essential and magnanimous significance about Batt 
and the Lawyer is that although both of them have melanehol 
symptoms, their types of melancholy (based upon Burton’s Anavom) 

are distinct, “Melancholy is either in Disposition or in Habit,” But 
states (118). Defining “Melancholy in Disposition” (which, 
Burton says is improperly so called, since itis nota disease); ie P f 
that itis, that transitory melancholy which goes and comes cae | 

small occasion of sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, grief, ; ait | 
| or perturbation of the mind, any manner of care, discontent, 0" 
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pcauseth anguish, dullness, heaviness and vexation of spirit, any 
ite to pleasure, mirth, joy, delight, causing forwardness in l 
adislike. . - - And from these melancholy dispositions, no man 


whic 


ys, OF : . : 
oh gis free, no stoic, None SO Wise, none so happy, none so patient, 


o generous, so godly, so divine, that can vindicate himself; so well 

s . 

composed, but more or less, some time or other he feels the smart of 

it Melancholy in this sense is the character of mortality. (118) 4 


On the basis of this definition, and the information the Lawyer 
gives us about himself at the outset of the story, it may be safely 
construed that this man, if ever troubled by melancholy, would be 
toubled by “Melancholy in Disposition”, from which “no man living is 
free”(118). The Lawyer is a man who has managed quite successfully 
tolead a life of tranquility, a man who “from his youth upward, [has] 
been filled with a conviction that the easiest way of life is the best.” He 
isaperson considered by all who know him as “an eminently safe 
man”, and who “seldom lose[s his] temper; much more seldom 
indulge[s] in dangerous indignation at wrongs and outrages.” As a 
manof singular attitude and existence, he is the one who “ The late 
lohn Jacob Astor, a personage little given to poetic enthusiasm, had 
Nohesitation in pronouncin g [his] first grand point to be prudence; [his] 
"ext method” (Melville 93). ; 


lee s istne of psycho-analytical characterization, us 
Man of Introduces himself as a “safe” and prudent man. But even this 
eel Whe never indulges in indignations, gets sometimes 
Ris ae Passions and “perturbations of the mind” (Burton aun): 
Ssesseq i when Bartleby refuses to examine his copies, he is 
l with a gloom of melancholy when he understands how 


and friendless Bartleby is, and he gets frightened and suspicious 
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pelvi 


when he discovers that Bartleby has tenanted his office Ta 
that he may harm him. These distresses come upon him, ast ae f 
upon every “man living”. Though these distresses, in Burton’ E who 
can make some people melancholic, they have no evident r any 0 
the Lawyer. They are all transitory, or better to say, his wil] vee 
prudence make them transitory. The Lawyer doesn’ tlet them = 
into his heart and destroy his soul. 


pind’ 
42). 
jnhis 
Turke 
| specii 


In The Anatomy, after defining “Melancholy in Disposition" | poble 


and explaining that how many trivial things can cause it, Burt 
concludes in an imperative manner: | 
Now go and brag of thy present happiness, whosoever tho 
| art, brag of thy temperature, of thy good parts, insult, triumph. 
| and boast; thou seest in what a brittle state thou art, how som | 

| 


diet, bad air, a small loss, a little sorrow or discontent, 


argue, &c.; how many sudden accidents may procure thy nu. 
what a small tenure of happiness, thou hast in this life, how 


| thou mayest be dejected, how many several ways, by ba 
| weak and silly a creature thou art. (292) 


hol) 
In Burton’s view there are so many causes for melan { 
nge 


that no one can claim to be safe from it. Hence, no human A 
eni 
be sure about the continuity and eternity of his happiness: n 
nt 
human beings are so infirm before melancholy, why wou 


tress? 

| Lawyer get ruined with it despite all his “perplexity and x 
mind” (Melville 107). The suggestive reply is self-eviden p 

destruct!” 


adki 

Mann 

its cures sat | Sey 
L n 


Lawyer knows how to protect himself against the 


1 
disastrous consequences of melancholy. He knows 


remedies, and acts upon them. 
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d Spry $ jn Burton’s view “the chiefest cure” to melancholy is that 
heyen, [ syhosoever he is that shall hope to cure this melancholy in himself or 
's Opini | gy othe must first rectify these passions and perturbations of the 
MDACt Uy “ake (411). And one way to do this is to “resist them to the utmost” 
powera (412). The first instance of the Lawyer’s resistance to his passions is 
hem cre | ighis relationship to his employee, Turkey. The Lawyer describes 
Tukey as a “short, pursy Englishman of about” sixty, who has a very 
| special temperament which causes trouble at work (95). Turkey’s 
SpOsition’ | poblemis that: 
it, Buron 
| He was apt to be altogether too energetic. There was a strange, 
inflamed, flurried, flighty recklessness of activity about him. 
oever thou He would be incautious in dipping his pen into his inkstand. 


lt, triumph All his blots upon my documents, were dropped there after 
ys, by ba reckless and sadly given to making blots in the afternoon, but 
gute some days he went further, and was rather noisy. At such 
ae limes, too, his face flamed with augmented blazonry, as if 
s life, no 


cannel coal had been heaped on anthracite. He made an 
unpleasant racket with his chair; spilled his sand-box; in 


( 
z twelve o’clock, meridian. Indeed, not only would he be 
mending his pens, impatiently split them all to pieces, and threw 


Janchdl 
ice them on the floor in a sudden passion; stood up and leaned 
À aa Over his table, boxing his papers about in a most indecorous 
tl " Manner, very sad to behold in an elderly man like him (95). 
distress" Placed ami 
7 amid this situation, the La i getti 
the ac ation, the er, instead of getting an 
nt thal Kicking Mure Wy, getting angry 


| Y out, solves the problem ina logical and convincing 

cures an | ‘gry the ee Turkey’s recklessness in the afternoons makes him 
a 3 gy: “T controls his anger. As he says: “Occasionally, I 

With him. I did this very gently, however” (95). He reasons 
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to himself that Turkey is “a most valuable person” to him, 
way calms himself down. Finally, he resolves the problem, 


3 Hed ñ, 
“to see to it, that during the afternoon he h mi 


ad to do With my ly 
important papers” (96). This is the first instance of the Lave 


resistance to his passions. He shows his mastery at self. -control, 


The next time the kaleidoscope of observation Teveal 
Lawyer’s mastery at self-control is when he faces with Bartlet 
passive and unreasonable refusals to examine the copies, Asi 
describes it, “nothing so aggravates an earnest person as a pasi 
resistance” (106). Here again he gets angry, but he calms himselfay! 
by these words: “I regarded Bartleby and his ways. Poor fell 


Thought I, he means no mischief; it is plain he intends no insolent 


aspect sufficiently evinces that his eccentricities are involuntary’(I0) 


And in this way, the Lawyer “resists [his anger] to the utmost.” 


The other time the Lawyer manages to control himselfiswt 
he, for a moment, becomes suspicious of Bartleby. This happens 
he arrives, quite accidentally, at his office on a Sunday moming” 
much to his surprise, finds Bartleby there. This is the Lavy 
description of bis feelings and thoughts at the moment: 

I was full of uneasiness as to what Bartleby could on 
doing in my office in his shirt sleeves, and in anoltt 
dismantled condition of a Sunday moming. Wasan anti 
going on? Nay, that was out of the question. ie 
thought of for a moment that Bartleby was an mmm ona se 
But what could he be doing there?—copyins’ 
whatever might be his eccentricities, Bartleby oo 40 a 

coo deon pereon He wouldbe the as 
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desk in any state approaching to nudity. Besides, it was 


A and ings” ; 
a Sunday; and there was something about Bartleby that forbade f 
ee Cec ie 

vith om the supposition thar he TO be any secular occupation 

ie Lavy violates the proprieties of the day (110). | 

control, ; d E 
| So he manages to pacify his mind to some degrees. He doesn’t 

reveals} Kt mortifying thoughts of suspicion about Bartleby (regarded by Burton 


h Barley, asoneof the causes of melancholy) affect his mind. As such, atanother 
opies, Asi instance, the Lawyer protects himself against melancholy. 
aS a pasty 
rimself dp! The next time the Lawyer shows his knowledge about how to 
Poor fell eal with melancholy is when he faces with Bartleby’s strange behavior. 
insolencet, Bartleby’s early days of work are very busy days and he does “an 
intay (0 extraordinary quantity of writing. As if long famishing for something to 
tmost” | ‘py’(101). So, in Burton’s words he does “immoderate exercise”, 
Which is a cause of melancholy (145). But later, by refusing to examine 
naselfiswté lscopies, and later, by not doing any copying at all, Bartleby becomes 
appenswtë creasingly idle. In Burton’s view, idleness is another cause for 
noming melancholy. When the lawyer observes these symptoms in Bartleby, 
he Lawy" l> advises him to take “wholesome exercise in the open air”, as Burton 
advises moderate exercise and a change of air by travel as cures for 


Melancholy (509). 
d possi t 
ais : 
an oe i Bartleby rejects the Lawyer’s remedial offers, but the Lawyer 
ing. W 


acts z i ) 
A ott bat upon them when he decides to move his chambers, alleging 
was pore ~a 


air] 
al Vals 3 1S unwholesome” there. Certainly their situation, facing 
mo | iry, „oh ends and on the side -on Wall Street- can hardly allow 


TA Contro x ; 
j vil (26), ‘of air, Which Burton advocates as a cure for melancholy 
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asong 


do that; he moves his office because he wants to get rid da, | 
4 


but, he, in a prudent manner, considers the matter of unhealthy i | 
the expectation of cathartic impacts, too. £ 


Of course the “unwholesome air” is not the o DA 
the Lawyer moves his office. He has some more pertinent 


Most important of all these is the Lawyer ’s final act of leavig / 
Bartleby. In fact the relationship between Bartleby and the Lam “aught 
has always been the subject of much conjecture and Controversy amoy | eain p 
critics and reviewers. The predominantly accepted interpretation; reuishly 
that “the Lawyer’s outreach to Bartleby is one of genuine and since imhist 
pity” (Marowitz 1). But there are critics who reject this idea. Thi man, wh 
main reason for this judgment is that the Lawyer finally leaves Batt heads of 


to save his business and reputation. But the Lawyer’s apparen.. 
"selfishness should be considered in the light of his attempts to protei S 
him from melancholy. One of Burton’s advices for curing melancho)] oftecon; 
is that“... vain terror, bad objects are to be removed and such penl tmoyes 
in whose companies they be not well pleased”(411). And thisistt 
sound and solid reason for the Lawyer to try to get rid of Batt] 7 
because some time after the advent of Bartleby he senses thatit Mues for 
newcomer’s strange behavior is a threat to his health. The Lavy" WeofBar 
arrives at this conclusion when he notices Bartleby’s constant i Sttlated 
the sentence “I would prefer not to” is influencing his and his empl Ks Wiering 
language. As such, he decides to free himself of Bartleby’s dest Nieves | 
effects. This is part of the Lawyer’s description of the situation: — | “rb 


E Distan: 
A ah, Stenin 
“I would prefer to be left alone here,” said Bartleby: ‘hing, 
offended at being mobbed in his privacy. ive B 
“ That’s the word, Turkey,” said I—that’s it” Wh 
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«Qh, _prefer_? oh yes—queer word. I never use it myself. 


Cason the ‘a q x : 

ra | But, sir, as I was saying, if he would but piece 
‘Barty | “Turkey,” interrupted I, “you will please withdraw.” 
althy ai il | 


“Oh certainly, sir, if you prefer that I should.” 


of lea As he opened the folding-door to retire, Nippers at his desk 
he Lawy mghta glimpse of me, and asked whether I would prefer to have a 
SY ay eain paper copied on blue paper or white. He did not in the least 
retationi muishly accent the word prefer. It was plain that it involuntarily rolled 
indsin fmhis tongue. I thought to myself, surely I must get rid ofa demented 
dea. Thet san, who already has in some degree turned the tongues, if not the 


os Batley jeads of myself and clerks (116). 
5 apparer.. 


stop Sowhen the Lawyer feels he and his employees are in danger 


ielanct) becoming melancholic under the influence of Bartleby, he quite wisely 

ch pests moves the dan ger. 

this isle 

y i 

E ta ioti dimension of the Lawyer’s awareness of the 

elave aan is that he decides to “relate a few passages in the 

nti i x (92). The Lawyer’s act of writing the story of Bartleby 

mpl tno Ae Part of Burton’s Anatomy in which he advises those 

esc” lives a OY to “impart” their miseries to a friend. Burton 
© cure melancholy, the sufferers should pacify their 


ath ‘ God, 
Jeby. gi? listening i oy any means available, from getting help from 
, ie music. He state 


tion: 


ee s that the best way for easing the mind 

bag» iai usery to some friend, not to smother it up in ourown 

eto z a 1S of the opinion that when someone talks about his 
Sty, loving friend, itis instantly removed”(415). 
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The Lawyer acts upon this advice of Burton to pacify ismiy l mi 
all passions spent; but, rather, there is a slight difference betwee, i ow 
Burton’s advice and what the Lawyer does to alleviate his mise ate 
that he decides to impart his sorrows, not to a friend, but to the ent | time: 
humanity, when stricken with grief and possessed with a sense of i spies, | 
So, he writes the story of Bartleby. Something of this kind cante | dst 
noticed about Burton himself, too, when he states that he Writes, | ifleness 
book about melancholy, to save himself from melancholy, Anothe! 
Batleby 

Thomas Dilworth, the writer of “The Narrative of Bartleby’ ‘ever Y 
of the opinion that the story of Bartleby is brought up as the Lawyers , bale 
| way of “conducting his own defense, and, as with any defense, itis Bartleby 


response to an accusation of guilt “ (49). He further comments, bu | 9SPePS 


| this guilt “may not be blameworthy”, since Bartleby’s unique plight liste 

| “unsolvable” and that the Lawyer has done anything he could dow 

save Bartleby. Another critic, Stephen Marowitz is of the same opinio 

with Dilworth when he states that “the Lawyer must be guilty of sor me 
moral transgression that fails in the end, to ‘save’ Bartleby... [i en 
| earns instead Bartleby’s rejection and scorn” (3). But Marowit i 
| considers the Lawyer blameworthy for Bartleby’s demise. a 
Blameworthy, or not, the Lawyer is conscience-stricken ft 
Bartleby’s death. He seeks a way to pacify his remorseful conscient | 
Hence, under the counseling personal of Burton’s Anatomy, he ee | 
to write the story of Bartleby, so that in this way he can a 
| misery with others. The Lawyer, his special type of molanchoi t r N 
| his remarkable battle with melancholy which keeps him a ve 
| destructive effects having been discussed so far, Bartleby 1" m t 


yisusabon” 
«that transit 


Bartleby’s case is different. From what the Lawyer te 


it becomes clear that his melancholy is not simply 
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ttn Ue choly, which goes and comes upon every Sorell occasion oi 
betes | row ONDE The Stems and symptoms which we observe in 
ie stl not only are not transito bus also aggravate with the passage 
the eniņ | afte For example, at the cr, roie rRe to examine his 
of ui | copies but later abandons all copying, just standing by the window 
1d cant | a staring at the wall outside. So, day by day, he becomes an idler; 
jeness being one of the symptoms of melancholy in Burton’s view. 
yother instance of Bartleby’s deteriorating condition is his diet. 

| puteby’s diet is not a healthful one. The Lawyer observes that Bartleby 
rtleby' ever went to dinner...,”” he just “lives on ginger nuts” (105). Later 
Butleby abandons eating completely, so that he dies of starvation. 
nse, itia ftleby’s melancholic signs are continual and aggravating, causing 
vents, bul iyspepsia. So, it can be concluded that the melancholy which has 

e plighis| dicted Bartleby is, inBurton’s words, “Melancholy in Habit.” 

uld doto ? ; 
e opinion The Lawyer and Bartleby suffer from two different types of i 
y of son wlancholy, one “Melancholy in Disposition”, and the other 
y. el Melancholy in Habit.” The doubt as to what makes the Lawyer’s 
Aarowit telancholy to be transitory, while that of Bartleby lethal is reserved. 
huton’s remarks in his Anatomy are interesting considering this doubt: 


> Writes, 


Lawyer 


jckenfi from the patient himself the first and chiefest remedy must be 
pcie a for if he be averse, peevish, waspish, give way wholly to 
ee = passions, will not seek to be helped, or be ruled by his 
N . . 

share pends, how is it possible he should be cured? But ifhe be 
holy, an Willing at Je ame: 

e ERA ast, gentle, tractable, and desire his own good, no 
Fa Ai tbuthe may magnam morbi deponere partem, be eased 
25 


a ifnot cured. He himself must do his utmost endeavour 
esist and withstand the beginnings (412). 


outhi: to 
ansio 
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Here Burton forcefully argues that the main Teme | i 
melancholy is the patient himself. The patient must desire er w 
and health; otherwise, no one else can help him. This jg ion ; 

-difference between the Lawyer and Bartleby. The Lawyeris ti 
the cures for melancholy, and acts upon them to improve his conditi 
But Bartleby is unwilling to change his condition. Day by day 
condition becomes more critical. Not only doesn’t he try to i 
himself, but also he rejects the Lawyer’s offers for help. 


Some may claim that Bartleby’s condition is from the begin 
more critical than that of the Lawyer. And, hence, he can’t deal wit 


| Buel 
and overcome it as successfully as does the Lawyer. In response, oz 3 7 
5 Urt 
| paragraph from Burton’s Anatomy will suffice. Burton states: 
| 
| : 
A Dilw 


I may not deny but our passions are violent, and tyrannised! 
us, yet there be means to curb them; though they be headstrong. 
they may be tamed, they may be qualified, if he himiselforts ct 
friends will but use their honest endeavours, or make use 


such ordinary helps as are commonly prescribed (412). 
Mar 


Finally, by analyzing the characters of Bartleby andthe u 
we arrive at the conclusion that Melville uses extensively fom Bu Mely 
The Anatomy. He is indebted to both Burton’s discussion oi af 
and symptoms of melancholy, and his advices to remedy p 
This can best be noticed in the characters’ distinctive behavio® i i S 
| their melancholic conditions, and their arriving at different i f 
story. “Bartleby, the Scrivener” is the best sign of Melville’ Be i Sh 
indebtedness to Burton. However, the nature of melanet 3 
Melville’s range of fiction is scholarly and philosophical: 
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Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 

Be seen in some high lonely tow’r, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 

The spirit of Plato to unfold 

What worlds, or what vast regions, hold 

The immortal mind that hath forsook 

The mansion in this fleshly nook. 
(Milton, 85-92) 
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Question of Diasporic Identity in 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala’s Heat and Dust 


And 
Nira 


India has always been a land of fascination, awe, magic and | Circ 


religious congregation for the west. Many important novelists like | liber 


Rudyard Kipling, E.M. Forster and R.P. Jhabvala to name only the 
few have tried to absorb the tantalizing nature of India and through 


, their works presented their varied responses to this great country. 


Their attempts, at one level, can be considered to be a case of what 
Salman Rushdie has called the empire writing back to the centre. On 
the one hand R.P. Jhabvala belongs to the illustrious company of such 
Anglo Indian writers as Rudyard Kipling, E.M. Forster and Paul Scot 
while on the other hand she occupies a place with writers like 
Narayan, Anita Desai, Kamla Markandaya. It has been time and again 
pointed out by critics that she is an outsider — insider and her work's 
deeply rooted in the diasporic tradition as it is illustrates some of i 
basic features of the ontology and ecology of diaspora. Complex a 
cultural and ideological practices, interests and metaphors, questo 
pertaining to cultural identi ty of an author surrounded her creat? 
imagination and she uses a highly experimental and innovative me 
strategy to project the alienated consciousness of a writer who test 
deal with the questions of miscommunication and misplaced ambit 
of her protagonists. 
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questo” opk 
The fact remains that the diasporic writing makes an attempt 
„jve verbal formulation to the teeming mass of reality and the 
r gined worlds, as Rushdig has pointed ou in Imaginary Homelands 
iat dias pom writing “is obliged to deal in broken mirrors, some of 
„hose fragments have been lost”! This writing also smacks of the 
ijesh-pardesh’ syndrome. Let it be emphasized here that like Joseph 
Conrad she confesses “being a displaced person... [have often felt 
jam in between not quite one thing or another’? Her German and 
Rritish moorings determined the contours of her critical imagination. 
And her marriage to an Indian brought her into contact with India. 
Nirad Chaudhari, in his autobiographical work, The Continent of 


Circe has described their marriage as “the case of a modern Persian 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
j 


nagic and 
slists like | liberating a modern Jewish maiden from her Babylonian exile in 


> only the | London’?.The question of liberation from exilemay betruefromNirad f 
1 through 3 Babu’s angle but the fact remains that Jhabvala’s experiences as an 
county. | eile multiplied as a result of her encounter with India. She herself 
© of what | Saysthat England gave her a rich inheritance and she immersed herself 
entre,On | inthe novel of Charles Dickens, George Eliot, Thomas Hardy etc. 
y of such But she didn’t know her future course of action : “My baggage for the 
aul Scot | Pumey I didn’t know I had to make : the journey to India” +. This 
ikeRK. | “nfession is of particular interest because of the special nature of her 
ind aga = asa writer who is struggling to establish a kinship with Indian 
rworkis | ditions, its virtues and its failings. Jnabvala herself portrays the subtle 
neoftie | lure of her dilemma in An Experience of India: 


lex soci 
tions ; ; 

ues ‘ie Solam back again alone in my room with the blinds down, 

ative | S 3 ee 
ot E A the air conditioner on. Some times, when I think of my 

aman Ife, i : . 
con fe, it seems to have contracted to this one point and to be 
0 co ae ee 

sito ncentrated in this one room, and it is always a very hot, 
m 


y . 
ae long afternoon when the air conditioner has failed. [cannot 
“scribe the oppression of such afternoons. It is a physical 
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u 


oppression — heat pressing down on me and pressing A 
walls and the ceiling and congealing together with ied ep w 
has stood still and will never move again. And it isnot te 
those two-heat and time — that are laying their weighton 2 
but behind them, or hold within them, there is Something ae 
which I can describe as the whole of India. This js hyperbok 
to express my feelings about those countless afternoons Spent 
over what now seems to me countless years ina Country for 
which I was not born.° | ry 


In the light of what Jhabvala says it becomes extremely 


important to understand the complete and serious question of her 
treatment of Indian psyche vis a vis western psyche which is usedas 
verbal formulation to embody her visionary quest for India. 


It goes without saying that Jhabvala faces a peculiar dilemma 


while writing about Indian themes. Her urgency to create female 


It would be pertinent to point out what Jhab 
_ confessed in an interview with Ram Lal Aggarwal when aske 


communities, the issue of race and racial discrimination, her uneasy 
existence with peculiar Indian identities do point out her constant 
struggle for adopting strategies of assimilation. Klaues Steinvorth has 


aptly summarized the dilemma of Indo-Anglian writers which alsocat 

well be applied to Jhabvala; “The position of Indo-English novelistsis 

on the periphery of their own society, they are partly even separated 

from it by emigration or expatriation, which does not mean they be 

sufficiently integrated in their new society .. . Almost everyoned! | üf 

them feels, or is considered, an outsider standing between India?” Ar 

the West, often led to believe that these two complex and abst ‘ 

ideas can be reduced to a pair of simple opposites”. a 
He, 


ifsh? 
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Vedic bag | question çipi | 


idlike to be known as an Indian writer: : 
wo 


ing inthe S | 
an No, how could I bed lin not, am I? There’s no getting away | 
ght on me from the fact. I write differently from Indian writers because 
hing mop my birth, background, ancestry, and traditions are different. If 
Ly perbol [must be considered anything then let it be as one of those 
ONS Spent European writers who have written about India.7 
untry f 
td She has further asserted: 
xtremely The central fact of all my work, as I see it, is that I am a 
on of her European living permanently in India. I have lived here for 
is used as most of my adult life and having an Indian family. This makes 
me not quite an outsider either. I feel my position to be ata 
point in space where I have quite a good view of both side 
dilemma butam myself left stranded in the middle. My work is an attempt 
e female to charter this unchartered territory for myself . .. My books 
sr UNeasy may appear to be objective but really I think they are the 
constant opposite, for I describe the Indian scene not for its own sake 
vorth has but for mine . . . My work is only one individual European’s 
nage attempt to compound the puzzling process of living in India’. 
velists's 
eparate _ Actitical examination of Jhabyala’s views clearly suggests that 
they at A ISa strong diasporic tendency in her works which makes hera 
pe ifferent Writer trying to overpower the forces of a shallow over 
a i fou ‘nationalism, An engaging perspective on such questions can be 
Ee < Mher fiction. An observation of Indian city life is always 
she a “al by a certai n CAEN! and a Europe) BAN Whe 
persell eat and eae process of living in India” is fully dramatized in 
dife i 
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questio" 


Heat and Dust (1975) is an exploration of the writers i y 
with India. It is a complex work of art dealing with the theme a 
destructive sexual passion and a fate of the two expatriate women | 
India. The predicament of European woman who is alienated fron 
her own culture serves as a trigger to Jhabvala’s creative imaginati 
The narrator in this novel is a very young educated gir]. Sheis 
completely disenchanted with European culture. As aresult she coms 
to India because she feels fascinated by her step grandmother wh 
eloped with an Indian prince fifty years earlier. There are two distin | 
lines of narrative in the novel : one deeply rooted in British Indiag 
1920s, dealing with Olivia, the wife of an Indian Civil Servant andity í 
other situated in free India. In other words, it can be said that Jhabya: 
deals with two phases of Indian history : Pre independent India ani 
post independent India. In both the narratives the central positions} and Ol 
occupied by India but at the same time the climate has changed ¢ pillars 
considerably. Another important aspect of the issue is that throughths | and sp 
novel Jhabvala makes an attempt to understand the meaning of Indi 
the nature of India and its impact on Europeans.. The very title ofl 
| novel Heat and Dust projects two negative values. However, isy 
of these two strong negative values, the dirt and dross, the Europea 
have a strong fascination for India. Olivia’s passionate inyolvemet 
with the Nawab enables her to become an active patticipantin ue 
of the Indian community. The fact that she shares her destiny as 
Nawab, and her failure to have a satisfying relationship with Doug" 
are indicators of her psychic turmoil. 


Olivia also hides important information from Douglas z 


3a nICNIC. Sh 
Olivia never told Douglas about the Nawab’s pe pat 
meant to as soon as she got home, but it so happ pati 
nad peen pold up by.astabbing incientin the 
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and was even later than usual. She asked him many questions, 


> ( and as he fae nie aboudhi work (she wasn’t always all 
men | that interested), the time just went and she never did get round 
dfo to teling him about her day. And when he left next morning, 
ination she was still asleep. So instead she wrote the first of her lon g | 
She letters to Marcia, I wonder that Marcia can have made of | 
= coms these letters, she was living in France at the time — she had 

er Why married a Frenchman but they had separated and Marcia was 
distin | onher own, living ina series of hotel rooms and getting involved 
Indiagi with some rather difficult people. Olivia’s life in India must 
tandike have seemed strange and far-off. i 
habval 

dia and The peculiar nature of relationship between Olivia and Douglas, 


sitionis| and Olivia and the Nawab are projected as two diametrically opposite 
hanged ¢ pillars of British India. Moreover the dichotomy between materialism 
ughttis | and spiritualism is also made an integral part of the structure: 

of India 


le oft Itell him that many of us tired of the materialism of the West 


sp and even if we have no particular attraction towards the spiritual 
ropet message of the East, we come here in the hope of finding a 
vors similar and more natural way of life. This explanation hurts 
: ie him. He feels it to be a mockery. He says why should people 
i have every thing — motorcars, refrigerators — come here to 


such a place where there is nothing? He says he often feels 
ashamed before me because of the way he is living. When I 
ty to protest, he works himself up more. He says he is perfectly 
Well aware that, by Western standards, his house as well as 
his and his way of eating it would be considered primitive, 
inadequate — indeed, he himself would be considered so 


because of his unscientific mind and ignorance of the modem 
World (95). 
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question 


| 


At the same time the British understanding OAA 4 ft 
own limitations full of distortions and aberrations. It jg a nae r a 
colonizer does not trust the native and regards him asa cunning = a i 
while the native can never accept the authority of the colonize, y ievil 
Saunders feels the same way about India. On the other hand ie : 

by prompting the doctor to express his opinion about India i il 
Indians, want to have fun at Saunders. Narrating the Story of a felly 
whose ears Dr. “smartly boxed” he expresses his opinion about Indian 


by saying : Criticis 


It’s the only way to deal with them, Nawab Sahib. It’s now 
arguing with them they are not amenable to reason. They 
haven’t got it here, you see, up here, the way we have. 


| Washin, 


Chatto « 
Moreover, it has been emphasized time and again that Indian f 

are primitive people with strange customs and rituals. Moreoverthe paved 
incident of Suttee is used as a very powerful and authentic pointo (publish 
departure for the discussion on Dr. Saunders, the Minnie, the Crav 
fords, Olivia and Douglas. The reference to the Suttee is usedi 
highlight the uncivilized nature of Indians who are fond of commitin 
grave crimes in the name of religion. That is why Dr. Saundes 
concludes that Suttee is savagery “like everything else in this counts | Neston 
plain savagery and barbarism’. Steiner’ 


1972) 1 


( 


P . the 
The fact remains that savage rituals and customs like that Jhabval. 
: A : st must © 
Suttee constitute a serious blemish on the face of India but! ae 
: i 
emphasized that these savage rituals and heat and dust do notcons 


atan (ti 


the whole of India. It will not be an exaggeration to say that ee 


ndia 
Dust may serve as a telling comment on the ugly aspects te 
society but these aspects do not matter much when con 


: TE : sis touc 
light of overall projection of India as a nation striving hard to 
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lic Pah question o 
S le peights of glory in the twenty first century. The picture of India 

asiy o ented i Heat and Dust is a picture of disillusionment or is simply 
ae veofthe footnotes emanating fragrance, magnanimity sympathy and 
OTe oy 0 B A 5 
Tay U yillto survive even in adverse circumstances. 
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| identitie 

Kalpana Purohit 

and pos 
per chal 
Interrogating Space and Cultural Displacement in deep in 
The Inheritance of Loss ae 
paragra 
likea w 
_ Kiran Desai writes of post-colonial India of its pooraswell | of ocea 


as its privileged, with a cold and a warm heart. She explores with | Kancha 
minute observation about every contemporary international issue light, a 
identified as globalization, multi-culturalism, and economic inequality, ¢ Inherit 
fundamental and terrorist violence. Leafing through her debut novel 
Hullabaloo, in the Guava Orchard is like cool, tangy lemonade inthe 
sweltering summer sum and very refreshing. Next to this creation stands | through 
her second acquaintance acknowledged as The Inheritance of Loss | andthe 
(2006), which remarkably zips back and forth between Kalimpong," | focuses 
tiny Himalaya berg and the streets of New York city; throwing lighton | Judge, } 
biggest challenge that haunt the immigrant: Who am I? Wheredl | her, 
belong? noted. 
dlien in 

The Inheritance of Loss is exquisite novel mature, significa With the 
| anda firstrate read...” (Binnie Kirshen Baum, 2006, 2) Itis ambitio" | there 


dia? 7 Sty 
work not so much in matter of form, where it still echoes other l a Sele 
gat the fate? 


11 town inl” 


| writers but in its portrayal of social canvas that focuse 
|- few powerless individuals. Though set in a small hi 


i 3 x 5 ea se 0. 
| the mid-eighties the story is not confined by narrow Se? 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Harid 
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The story is wittingly told about India’s classes their struggles 


and the tenacious hope of those who do not have stabile income or 


| jgentities. 


Invariably, Kiran Desai herself a product of multiculturalism 
and post colonialism an immigrant, navigates the disparate worlds of 
her characters with sensitivity and she travels their bleak lines with 
deep insight and with a flavor of gentle comedy. Her narrative is 
compelling and her prose fluid and magnificent like this opening 
paragraph: All day the colours had been those of dusk mist moving 
ikea water creature across the great flanks of mountains possessed 
of ocean shadows and depths. Briefly visibly above the vapour 


Kanchanjunga was a far peak whittled out of ice, gathering the last of 


Lissue light, a plume of snow blown by the storms at its summits.” (The 


juality, 
t novel 
inthe 
stands 
of Loss 
ong, 4 
jghton 
redol 


ificat! 
pitious 
India 
te of 
dia of 
meo 


( Inheritance of Loss,1) 


Characteristically, Desai touches upon many different issues 
throughout the novels such as, globalization, multiculturalism, inequality 
= ihe different forms of love. The action of the concerned masterpiece 
fe. the few lines of characters by Kiran Desai. As with the 
ie hee grandoay ghter, his cook and grand daughter’s 
w a eof He cook’s son, Bin is also cepicied efficiently. He 

ne inks x experienced the negative aspects of bune as an illegal 
vitke ee From the start of the novel, it is hard to engage 
ers as Desai chooses not to “formally” introduce them 


o alerge; 5 > 
A, ader and therewith it has been marked that the reader may 
gele to engage. 


Desa; : 
tum a draws different character’s stories by employing poly 
chnique Sometimes going back in time and then bringing 
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the reader back to the present day of the book. It demands the rej 
full attention, as it can be easy to lose details of the chart 3 
parallel to this note, Desai raises the contemporary iSSUeS" They 
areport of new dissatisfaction in the hills, gathering insurgency ia 
and guns. It was the Indian Nepalese this time fed up with being treats 
like the minority. They wanted their own country, or at least theirow 
state in which to manage their own affairs.” (IOL,9) 


Although the story 1s against the background of the Gorkhalan 
movement, the book doesn’t take political sides. The Story is mor 
about the impact of this movement on the people of Kalimpong and 
how they react to it and how it changed their lives. It’s about the 


victims and the survivors. Many books and movies have been mate 


separatist movement), but this is the book which seems to talk about 
Gorkhaland. Remarkably, this Gorkhaland movement is provedast 
catalystin the novel. The Nepalese Gorkha and Lepcha local peopl 
in the hills of eastern Himalayas to protest against decades of negligent 
poverty and illiteracy kicked off the movement. Interestingly, Indi 
media has been glorifying the Kashmir and Punjab movements to all 
about the decade long revolution in the north east. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Meanwhile in the story Gyan is provoked by his friends” 


rise against the injustice done to their race by rich people from 
plains:”It was masculine atmosphere and Gyan felta moment ofstan® 


z 3 asl 
remembering his tea parties with Sai on the veranda, the cheese” 7, 


arm spa? 


| _ queen cakes from the baker, and even worse the small wi ie 
ns 


they inhabitated together, the nursery talk. It was suddenly aga i 
requirements of his adulthood. He voiced an adamant opinion ; 1) 


Gorkha movement takes the harshest route possible. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 
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on other Indian separatist movements, (Khalistan or the Kashmir‘, 
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l; iher terrorist ransacked the judge’s house, father booty is packed 
Pon the region because he did not have proper documents to 
a his credentials. Lola and Noni’s beautiful property is taken over 
helocals who build a slum right in front of their house. And Biju, 
worried for his father’s safety, returned back to India only to be robbed 
py the terrorist. 


Desai presents a minute perception of the post Independent 
India, with its roots dug in colonialism. Though, people were embracing 
Americanism where the class of people still speak only English and 
squirm at the mention of their mother tongue, where a mother feels : 
poud because her daughter has chosen to marry an Englishman, where 
aforeigner is still eyed with suspicion and thousands of Indians entered 
America as illegal immigrants, in the eyes of the families they were 
í news but reality is far from what they project back home. 


Corresponding with a note of efficiency, Desai highlights the 
ambiguities and dilemmas of these Indians who adopt western ways 
ig want to stick to their values and traditions. She brings out the 
Mton of racism inherent in the Indian Society. “Two parallel stories 
fom the substance of Kiran Desai’s novel which is a wise, 
ee and often hilarious to look at the contradictions of the 
“ie td weak (Shahbano Bilgraim, Asian Review of Books, 

W with CNN News, l) 


j aoe 3 SA the novel encompasses the shift from the slum . 
Í Othe Hi ™ York’s illegal immigrants to the lush unyielding landscapes 
Colonial malayas. She captures a wide spectrum of experiences 
Ùy Post colonial, east/west, Europe/ America, India/ Pakistan, 
The Inh "being all together with satire and irony as corner-stones of 


eritan 
C 
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From the Holistic point of view, Kiran Desai IN this poy 2 

reveals the pangs of displacement, homelessness, unbelonginenes. k peip! 
nostalgia for home and homeland suffered by most ofthe diaspor; | Ganes! 
the trans national land. Commenting on this trait of.diaspora existen | amon 
Nite Featherstone muses that “the difficulty of handling increas | preser 
levels of cultural complexity and doubts and anxieties. .. often engen momit 

the feeling of ‘localism’ in the hearts and the desire to retum home 

becomes an important theme in their psyche regardless of Whethe 
the home is real or imaginary, temporary or whether it is manifestiy| the pall 
fascination with the sense of belonging affiliation and communiyy| fora b 
-attributed to the home of others” (Featherstone, 47) betwee 
moven 
While living on the new lands of relocations, the hatredand] by wes 
prejudice for other communities and religions nurtured in their « hetec 
homelands too and therefore considerably remains a part ofthe | Treader 
complex formation of their psyche.With due consideration somed!| in var 
them want to return to their homeland, and they wish to expire thei | proble 
last breath on their alien land with memories of their home and family | belong 
lurking in their minds. “If he continued his life in New York, he Bip a 
might never see his pitaji again. It happened all the time... they for petra 
or they became accustomed to its absence. They return and found | Scena 
Just the façade it had been eaten from inside......” (IOL, 233) ee 
pr 

Referring to the concept of “homeness” in diaspora psy 

Vijay Mishra remarks that “diaspora connect themselves withthe a Ph 

of home and the homeland or ‘desh’” against which other ants 2, ew 
foreign or ‘videsh’ and carry their homelands in the series ae a 
and fragments of narratives and memories in their head o ™ ta, 
suitcases and struggle hard to preserve them inother Jands and? Wout 


(Harish Trivedi, Meenakshi Makeja & Vijay Mishra, 68) 
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Some of the migrant characters in the novel create home in 
nepali ph ysical and psyche sphere ype religous ‘icons’ such as “chunky 
~~ ganesh prought all ee way despit its Be ght, for decoration plus luck 
items | money and exams.” In addition to this, some Muslims are portrayed 
ren preserving Qurans and cue clock watches waking them in the 
engen è noming with the kalma of “Allah hoo Akbar.” 

The novel shuttles between first and third world’s illuminating 
mnifesig|_thepain of exile, the ambiguities of post colonialism and blending desire _ 
fora better life. It deals with problem of alienation, cultural in — 
betweenness and crisis of identity. Her characters have to face diasporic 
movement voluntarily, involuntarily, struggle with their own self dazed 
‘tred ani] by western world and feeling homesick and alienated. She employed 


nmutity 


in ther the technique of multiple voices (and left gaps and silences for the 
rt of the ' readers to fill them )to portray the complex experience of characters 
some} i various situations both in United States and in India, Desai 
irether| problematises the issue of home, homelands, Diaspora and 
dfamily| belongingness treating them not as the fixed but as fluid concepts ever 
e Bil) | Stifting with the changing positionalities of the subject, positions of the , 
yy fot | Individuals and communities with changes in the historical- political 
dfou | Scenarios both in home(s) and abroad. Marry Whipple very rightly 
) | “ommentediin this regard that “caught up in the mythic battles of past 
‘nd present, justice and injustice” 


psy 

a Phew Asin the book, “The young girls held their noses and giggled 
r ( = He (Jemu bhai) stinks of curry!.... Jemu bhai’s mind began to 
ie ae his own skin odd coloured, his own accent, peculiar. In 
i ; 


« i pad bar ely let anyone of himself peep out of his clothes for 
Wo Slving offence. He began to wash obsessively; concerned he 


accused of smelling.” 
-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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pest 


Retired Indian Civil Service Judge J emu Jemu Bhai Rea | 

Patel has been living in a quiet life in Kalimpong, a picaresqueny 
town nestled at the base of Himalayas, secluded in his ramshacy. | onli 
~ gated compound with only his dog Mutt and his cook for compa | gyanet 
Jemu ponders his past spending his days staring at his chess beer social c 
“burning the memory of his beginnings” (IOL, 61)When Jemuheg 
the Sai his orphaned sixteen year old granddaughter, will be coming) 
stay with him, he treats her arrival as God send. Sai is westernigg | mindi 
Indian brought up by English nuns. She’s a type of “estranged India| indissoli 
living in India” (IOL, 140) aboyar 
his gran 

Jemu’s position of power as a district judge is long gom | qulity c 


pogan 
onthe 


_ frittered away in the years of misanthropy and cynicism. His hopes | ofcomic 
redemption however are with Gyan, her math’s tutor. Gyan bomof\ As for i 
-poverty- his house still made of thatch and reed was intimidatedby| reflects, 
Jemu’s very English ways. His heart burns at the way “Indian Nepales | ometi 
are treated like the minority in a peace where they are majority | (01,7 
(IOL,9) As a consequence, he rejects Sai’s privileged life, inten’) | 
scream victory over oppression and he raises his fist at authori 


eventually connecting with rebel Nepalese. daws i 


descript 
The young Biju, the son of Jemu’s cook, lives out te pict 
undocumented worker in New York; stumbling from on low pa a 
restaurant job to another, living in the locale crowded with we 2 a > 
ofimmigrant men. There on Biju imagined what life wouldbelie” a 
“sofa, TV and Bank account.” (IOL,149) but the hardeo® ae 4 
reality is different. It’s “a whole world of basement kitchens » p tefi 
intensely that most of them land up leaving for other joP® a i he. 
are deported and escorts to return home or change the! a JET 


rae soc of his pest 
one hand, Jemu’s is clung to the past memories Ot 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwa 
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Ulin d, facing the “endless racial taunts of classmates.” CIOL, 83) 
oat other hand, Sailand Gyan have difficulty in negotiating the 
| plications of love, friendikin and their polarizing political principles. 
Gyan ends up judging Sal for her convenience and her loyalty to the 
social class, “She has accidently been born into.” (IOL, 230) 


Desai’s novel is a cautionary tale of the effects of globalization 
individual and on communities while efficiently illustrating the 
dissoluble bonds of love and family. Itis indeed a love story between 
aboy and a girl, between a father and his son and a grandfather and 
tisgranddaughter, where empathy and compassion often define the 
qulity of family and relationships.Emphatically she injects the notions 
ofcomic sense and buffoonery against the prescribed strong emotions. 


As for instance, the conversation between cook and the chemist 
rflects, “evil taste in the mouth, a thun thun in the legs and arms and 


sometimes a chun chun. What’s a chun chun and whatis a thun thun?” 
(0L,72) 


| 

Her poetic style, similar to that of her mother Anita Desai 
ee inspiration from nature and animal world which is richly 
ae and vosie too. In consideration with this statemen! it 
garden paa arnie ip quote the extract which says: Lola was Hs the 
Were aa caterpillar: som the English broccoli. The caterpillars 
tailand an green and white, with fake blue eyes, ridiculous fat feet, 

elephant nose. Magnificent creatures...” (IOL, 66) 


tef Very inter estingly, Desai highlights the encounter of “West of 
tish. “d second generation migrants in the novel. For instance, 

j anai Who owned Gandhi Café, who made a move to America 
& American Dream” who has westernized his name, his 


C-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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accent but is notified to have struggled to save his daughter, | 
generation) from imitating the western trend. Being an In dian eS 
still wants his daughter to abide by Indian traditions but archer 
he finds things slipping out of his hands. “Harish- Harry blame 
daughter for rattling his commitment. The girl was becoming Amen 
Nose ring she found compatible with boots and clothes in Camon 
print from the army-navy surplus.” His wife said, “All this nonsere 
what is this, give her two tight slaps that’s what.....”but slaps does 
work. She said, “I didn’t ask to be born, you had me for your E 


selfish reasons, wanted a servant didn’t you? Butin this country, da | - 


nobody’s going to wipe your ass for free.” (IOL, 148-9)Bijualsott 
himself caught in the dichotomy of “in between culture.” His couh 
of origin (India) prompted him to leave and on migrating to Amera 
experiencing racism, hostility, a sense of rootlessness, develops: 
longing to go back home. Imperatively, this occasions as the resulta! 
displacement and cultural diversity. 


inequality in the society whether it was India or it was America. ints 
regard Kiran herself expressed her concern in an interview: 


jptert2 


Binnie 


Cohen, 


Desai, 


Kaur, 7 


) Nair, 


Shahbe 
Therefore all characters experience the vast economi 


Trived 


sue É 
In a world, where power imbalance is still intact, awoni 
: m 
huge power imbalance so, sort of went back m 
5 ai ti 
grandfather’s time to try to trace his journey. And Iwan 


; sthe wot 
talk about this huge class divide that exists actos the of 
Je are 


lines between places, it’s frightening how clos art 
the lines. You think of people being poor in E ve oust 
but when you actually do the work of followine ee 
povertyisisoclasetous KKinaninasai sine 


Wilson 


ties 


Your owm 
untry, dai 
u alsof 
is county 
Amena 
evelopsá 
e resultof 


ica. Inths 


world 
k to n 
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the wot! 
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Arvind Singh Adhikari 


“Timshel”: 
Freedom of Choice in Steinbeck’s East of Eden 
Steinbeck in East of Eden takes up the question of mi| 
and spiritual death from a totally new angle. In his opinion, manca 


overcome evil. He simply does not condemn man and the society W 


on the other hand he gives man a unique status with the gods mi 
shows him as a powerful being, who can choose the path of goda! 


thereby overcome evil. 


Peter Lisca and Joseph Fontenrose point out that Zast 
Eden is based on the theme of rejection and they draw paral 
between the Biblical story of Cain and Abel and that of Charles 
Adam in the first generation and Caleb and Aron in the a 
generation. Cain presénted God “a gift of his farm produce" W: 
Living Bible 4). Abel presented God the “fatty cuts of meat i 
best lambs” (The Living Bible 4). The Lord accepted Abels” soft of 


but not Cain’s. This made Cain feel both rejected and an angy enit | 


his brother. This theme of rejection is repeated in 
in East of Eden. Charles and Caleb are representa 
Adam and Aron are representatives of Abel. Charles 


father alenife, which isaccentsd but BOLD Ea 
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apis * 
oy which is as good as a rejection of his gift. In a fit of anger 
„ppe ; 
pales tells Adam: 


‘Look at his birthday!’ Charles shouted. ‘I took six bits and 
[bought him a knife made in Germany — three blades and a 
corkscrew, pearl-handled. Where’s that knife? Do you ever 
see him use it? Did he give it to you? I never even saw him 
hone it. Have you got that knife in your pocket? What did he 
do with it? “Thanks”, he said, like that. And that’s the last I 
heard of a pearl-handled, German knife that cost six 
bits’....“What did you do on his birthday? You think I didn’t 
see? Did you spend six bits or even four bits. You brought him 
amongrel pup you had picked up in the wood-lot. You laughed. 
like a fool and said it would make a good bird dog. That dog 
sleeps in his room. He plays with it while he’s reading. He’s 
got it all trained. And where’s the knife? “Thanks”, he said, 
Just “Thanks”. (Steinbeck East of Eden 32-33) 


This haunts him throughout his life. He recalls it and tells Adam 
titwhen he comes home from the army: - 


He liked everything you brought him. He didn’t like me. He 
didn’ tlike anything I gave him. Remember the present I gave 
him, the pocket knife? I cut and sold a load of wood to get 
that knife. Well, he didn’t even take it to Washington with 
him. It’s rightin his bureau right now. And you gave him that 
PUp. Itdidn’t cost you a thing. Well, I’ll show you a picture of 
ita Pup. It was at his funeral. A colonel was holding it—it was 
blind, couldn’t walk. (65) 
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Charles tries to kill his brother. This is “fighting for al 
(71). In the second generation, Caleb is rejected by A aa ; 
favours Aron. He decides to give his father a present to gethis fin 
He thinks: 


Why am I giving the money to my father? Is it for his goy) | 
| No. It’s for my good. Will Hamilton saidit- Pm trying tohy | 
Sag] 


him. There’s not one decent thing about it.There’s Noto 
~ decent thing about me. I sit here wallowing in jealousy ofn! 
brother. Why not call things by their names? (505) Aeain, t 
Adam rejects Caleb’s gift of $15,000. Once again, rejectia | 
puts Caleb on the path of evil. He turns wild and takes revengety 
hurting Aron.. He deliberately takes Aron to Kate’s whorehouse,to\_ 
give him first hand knowledge of their mother about whom he always 
wanted to know. Unable to bear this shock, Aron joins the army "| 
is killed in action. This is how Caleb takes revenge on his Brother. | i the 
| (cums 
whic] 
te det 
Viton 
Special 


The theme of rejection raises a pertinent question. Is reject 
| responsible for turning Cain, Charles and Caleb into evil beings? A" 
| that too, evil in the sense of jealousy — the desire to kill one’s favour 
| brother. The answer is — yes. Steinbeck writes in the novel: 
The greatest terror a child can have is that he isnot jovedsa bran 
rejection is the hell he fears. I think everyone inthe worl a Con 
large or small extent has felt rejection. And with rejection “ei, 
anger, and with anger some kind of crime in reven? E d 
rejection, and with crime guilt - and there is the sto 
mankind. I think that ifrejection could be amputated, pee 


š were 
would not be what he is. Maybe there would be fe / 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw; 
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people: Jam sure in myself there would not be many jails. It is 


Wa H | all there—the start, the beginning. One child, refused the love 
a > ne craves, kicks the cat and hides his secret guilt; and another 
Voy, 


steals so that money will make him loved; and a third conquers 
the world — and always the guilt and revenge and more guilt. 
his pnp | The human is the only guilty animal. Now wait! Therefore I 

'| think this old and terrible story is important because itis a 


Ng toby | 
|| hart of the soul — the secret, rejected, guilty soul. (257-258) 


S not on 


usy ofm 
jain, the novelist writes: 


| 
, Tejection 
-vengeby even where it does not exist — or, worse, will draw it forth 


Andoncea boy has suffered rejection, he will find rejection 


house, to from people simply by expecting it. (418) 
he always f 

army and Ananalysis of the novel makes it clear that Charles and Caleb 
Zrother, | tthe victims of circumstances. They become evil because of 
‘ttumstances. This can be analysed in the light of naturalism, according 
s reject? | "Which man is “a higher-order animal whose character and fortunes 
ings? A wt determined by two kinds of natural forces, heredity and 
s favoni “ronment, He inherits his personal traits and his compulsive instincts, 
: oe hunger and sex, and he is subject to the social and economic 
nthe family, the class and the milieu into which he is born” 
oved, pis Dictionary of Literary Terms 142). Again it “conceives 
world K Tanas controlled by his instincts or his passions” (Hart The Oxford 
joncon® ce to American Literature 525) and this is brought out by 
tion a the novel. Just as God, the father, on rejecting Cain Aus 
ited ‘ Path of evil; similarly, Charles and Caleb tum evil on being 
be ty y their fathers. Besides environment and circumstances, 
1s also responsible for turning Cain evil. In East of Eden, 
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Charles also inherits the traits from his father, Cyrus Whoisey 

makes a fortune through dishonest means. Caleb too jg aware atl ayer 

evil he has inherited from his mother and thinks that he is drawn foe A 
wickedness, sin and hatred because of this. Though Lee renindsha a 

that he has Adam, too, in him and warns; “Whatever you do, it Will 

| you who do it- not your mother” (423). But Lee is mistaken as Ca 
has the blood of his uncle Charles in kim not of his father, Adan 
Steinbeck writes in one of his letters to Pascal Covici that Cathyise| dam 
important character of the book because she has “transmitted, 
blood to her sons and influenced the generations” (59). ssh 


ilay K some’ 


| pesn 
Butin the same novel, there is a character who is notinflueni | tewo 

by environment and heredity traits and is evil personified, thatis, Cab 

Ames. Cathy is a victim of her instincts and passions. Cathy is thè, 


mostevil and vicious character in Steinbeck’s novels. Steinbeckutis( bring. 
in one of his letters to Pascal Covici about her: delive 
inthe 

Cathy Ames is a monster — don’t think they do notexistl, sons 

one can be born with a twisted and deformed face or bat) evilth 


3 : n | del 
one can surely also come into the world witha malfom | delive 


| soul. (Journal of a Novel 58) | ings 
| | adc 
ser Wom: 

He writes in another letter: 
tndeg 


| edhi | lea 
And Cathy is a hustler perhaps born, P o aloi” | Faye. 


accident but Cathy is by nature a whore. Sh T 
profession a whore. (Journal of a Novel 15) Calet 
i 
pen, He” Ut 
i Cathy lacks human qualities. At the tender age a pre" 
` masterful liar and knows the power of sex. “At ten 
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g of the power of the sex impulse and began coldly to 
eriment with it” (75). Cathy deliberately sets the house on fire, 
a kills her parents and escapes with her father’s money. She 
pecomes a whore working for Mr. Edwards. He however, contrary 
10 pis usual practice begins to take special interest in this new girl. She 
becomes his mistress. She does not reciprocate his love but cheats 
him by stealing money from him. Later, she meets Adam and Charles. 
Adam falls in love with her but Charles recognizes the evil in her. She 


mitted by 


cepts Adam’s proposal of marriage because she knew she could 
dominate and control him. One day she seduces Charles and becomes 
| pregnant. Adam not knowing of this incest is happy on knowing that 


‘influent: | he would soon become a father. He takes her to California. 
jat is, Cathy 
athy isthe, Cathy cannot see life, being evil and destructive she can only 


beck wnis{ bring death. She even tries to abort but fails. Even the setting for her 


delivery is very befitting. Being evil, she demands complete darkness 
inthe room, as she does not want to see life (she does not look at her 


jot exist sons when born) and this darkness symbolizes evil and the forebading 


ce or bodi 


caused by 
also ist) 


tilthat she is going to bring into the world. Samuel, who attends her 
delivery, is bitten by her in pain and to him it seemed that not teeth but 
| lings had bitten into him and he even falls ill. She deserts her husband 
| Udchildren and Joins a home of ill fame, run by a kind, sentimental 
| n called Faye. Cathy now changes her name to Kate; she 
A N to Faye, who adopts her as a daughter. In her second 

aughter, she repeats her role of patricide. She slowly poisons 


A å 
a "© Faye dies and she takes over the house of ill fame. After leading 


Onely J; ; paer : 
y life, she commits suicide. Cathy, as pure evil gives birth to 


en, Ste 3 
athy i 


aleb ; 
‘nd Aron and her importance, therefore, lies in the light of 
‘m (heredity) which has been highlighted in the novel. 
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Steinbeck, however, gives man the free will to choose ety 
good and evil which makes man great. He makes an important ii, i 
in the translation of the Bible. Whether a character is pure ‘i, 
Cathy, or evil because of circumstances, Steinbeck is of the Opinion 
that man can overcome evil. In East of Eden, Lee translates the Bibl 


King James Version, differently from the accepted translation, te | 


substitutes the word “Thou Shalt” (288) by “Thou Mayest” (288 
The Hebrew word “‘Timshel’” now acquires a new meaning which helps 
Steinbeck to project his philosophy of life in terms of good andy 
He writes in the novel: 


The American Standard translation orders men to triumph 
over sin, and you can call sin ignorance. The King James 


translation makes a promise in “Thou shalt’, meaning thatmen 
will surely triumph over sin. But the Hebrew word, the word 
timshel— “Thou mayest”- that gives a choice. Itmightbete 


is also true that “Thou mayest not”. (288) 
He writes in this connection in one of his letters to Pascal Covic! 


The King James says of sin crouching at the door, Thoust 
rule over it’. The American Standard says, ‘Do thou ruleor 
it’. Now this new translation says. ‘Thou mayest leo 
This is the most vital difference. The first two are Le j 
and 2, an order, but 3 is the offering of free pi i 
individual responsibility and the invention of conscient 
can if you will but it is up to you. ((Journal of p” 
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That throws itright back on a man. For if “Thou mayest -! 
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betwee 5 This n very aeh inparan it gives man a free choice. Itis 
Mchange | notGOd who 1s responsible ior mans Costa each man himself. 
re ol and without free cnoca a 1s Just APUDESE li diminishes his stature 
Opini , andxeduces him to an insignificant being. Critics such as John Clark 
he Bibl, | Pratt, Joseph Fontenrose and Le J. Marks have also pointed out that 
tiny, | Seinbeck gives man the choice between good and evil. However, 
t” (288) steinbeck wa this option of COGS EINES man “Suite with the gods” 
ichel (289) but unlike the Bods man is also a victim of circumstances, ofhis 
andev environment as Cain, Charles aug Caleb are. This naturally entails 
that the struggle of the human soul is great. He requires great courage 
ad great self-control over evil desires to move on the path of good. 
triumph This makes man greater, wing does me possess the power of the 
a gods, to struggle and fight against evil. Steinbeck writes in East of 
we Eden, “Itis true that we are weak and sick and quarrelsome, but if 
its wal ? thatis all we were, we would millenniums ago, have disappeared from 
shtbe the ihe face of the earth” (294). He has, therefore, great faith in human 
a greatness. 
y is opel. | 
oe In this way, Steinbeck moves from psychology and naturalism 
2 5. 
wards amoral struggle — in which man has the choice to overcome 
i a e victorious. Though in East of Eden his characters do 
CO erge victorious but by giving man the stature of gods he tries to 
pousta eo that he is not wells and he can come rough victorious 
rleo ‘Hy à E of good over evil and he need not be Gain Cpa or 
overil: eredity, a m A broader Sane, based on the seng of tejecuan 
; ropie) | wi a P onnea or sunpiy as pure as oyu that one is born 
per" ‘hs sods and e pui This $ shown by zing man ie satus of 
nce. 30! ee eting the BIDE to ensure this status in biblical 
yel! 46) Vere eck gives man free choice between good and evil. Man 
tog. ~All forces to move on the path of good — so there is 
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Bindu Sharma 


Reversion to Primitivism in Lord of the Flies: 
A Sociological Perspective 


Widely acclaimed as an apocalyptic novel, a Christian work, 
aphilosophical document, an allegorical tale and so on, Nobel Laureate 
~ William Golding’s debut novel Lord of the Flies (1954) has 
( undoubtedly been his most influential work of the post-war times. A 
great novel in the classical tradition, Lord of the Flies presents a gory 
picture of the modern civilization in the process of dissolution. Though 
inspired by R N Ballanyne’s highly romantic novel The Coral Island, 
lord ofthe flies, is very different in its theme and vision. Init, Golding 


fuses Ballanyne’s conception of the civilized child and by extension, 
tvilized man, 


_ Inhis portrayal of a small world ina tropical island, Golding 
on x me portrait of the fundamental human struggle between 
i nized Instinct, the impulse to obey rules, behave morally and act 

res T One side, and the savage instinct, the impulse to seek brutal 

aen act selfishly and indulge in violence, on the other. 
boys ie Olding’s story is confined to the microcosm of a group of 
» ‘lang ©unds with implications far beyond the bounds of the small 


an P 
S explores proplems and questions yniversal to tbobuman 
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experience. In fact the world of these boys represents the Socienyy © jdi 
i A 

the adults in an embryonic state. yof A 
repre 


Lord of the Flies is a tale of a group of British boys, Tangin heci 
from six to twelve years, cast away on a virgin tropicalislandyi gate 
the aircraft with a detachable passenger tube, carrying them ava with! 

| from the atomic explosion, is attacked. Far away from the ad | nat 
supervision, these boys have to fend for themselves on this paradig | with! 
island. What Golding endeavours to show is how, with the Passapedt | be liv 
time, their natural impulses rebel against discipline and rules, and thy | of ab 
reveal their lust for authority, savagery and barbarity. Inanenvironmey ACCO 
free from the pressures of a controlling and reformative adult authoriy “solit 
| we witness these civilized, cultured English boys turning graduallyin | €€5 


| savages. Through the bloody conflict within this group of boys, Golding \, titled 
| inthe 


implies that civilization can mitigate, but never wipe out the innate evil 
that exists in all human beings. Social pressures can only checkit 
but if allowed to have its way, it can convert a paradise into hellasi 
| Lord of the Flies. Arthur Marsden in his article ‘The novels of Willim | Bun 


cunn 
men: 


Golding’ of the view that, “Itis not the evolution of a primitive socid | nthe 
pattern but the gradual fading of a civilized one, and the conflict betwee! 
the two that is central in this novel” (qtd. in Kulkarni 4). aes 
: ist | Such 
| This paper is an endeavour to study the fall of these ae on 
| boys from civilization to savagery, and trace how they invert be of | brut 
Hobbes’ concept of ‘Social Contract’ and regress to the With 
Nature’ leading to catastrophe and horror in the novel. j Pop 
| À ind} 
| hion | Mdi 
| According to the Social Contract theory which tvs Ti com 
| the origin of the society, all men were bom free and eui not i Coye 


| came into existence because of an agreement en! 
4 CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw: 
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„duals. It states that the moral and political obligations of men are 
ae on an agreement between them to form society. The chief 
cpesenave of this philosophy, Thomas Hobbes believed that before 
ihe civil society came into being, man existed in a sort of pre-social 
gate called the State of Nature wherein he lived in perpetual conflict 
with bis neighbours on account of his essentially selfish nature. Being 
naturally and exclusively self-interested, man refused to co-operate 
yithhis fellow beings or to submit to another’s supremacy. As such, 
telived in constant fear of losing his life to another. Thus, it was a state 
ofabsolute distrust and a perpetual fear of an unavoidable war. 


| According to Hobbes, in this hypothetical state, the life of man was 


“solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short” as every man was enemy to 
every other man. In his philosophical masterpiece published in 1651 
titled Leviathan, Hobbes remarked that man found nothing but grief 


( inthe company of his fellows, as every individual was equally “selfish, 


cunning, egoistic, brutal and aggressive” (Rao 156). In this regard, 
menin the State of Nature were like hungry wolves, each ready to 
pounce on the other. In the absence of law and justice, the conditions 
inthe State of Nature were intolerable and men longed for peace. 


However, Hobbes also believed that apart from being 
“cessively selfish, man is also rational. Realizing thathis existence in 
Neha primitive state cannot last long, man felt the need to devise 
ai for his own survival. He himself paved the way out of this 

tate of Nature by entering into a kind of social agreement 


With hi 
This fellow bein gs to ensure security and certainty of life and 


a paan al agreement men decided to surrender their natural 
Cotman Nights into the hands of a few, or one with authority to 
venant and mete out punishment for breaches of contract. The 

Was a social contract and a governmental contract which 
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became a binding on the whole community as a perpetua] scaly le 
Thus, in order to protect himself against the evil consequence = ; a 
own irresponsible and egoistical nature, man organized inet r r 
society to live in peace with all. The Social Contract, according | fre 
Hobbes, is the most fundamental source of all that is good ang thatye | te 
depend on so as to live well. What we see in the world Created | junds! 
Golding in Lord of the Flies is, how man can reverse this entire | peacefi 
| process and from an orderly and civilized life, sink into savagery, chay 
and anarchy that characterized Hobbes’ State of Nature. The ny 
showcases man’s return to that state of darkness from which ittook | realize 
him thousands of years to emerge. brin 
experi 
In the opening chapters if the novel, we find how the groupo | esenti: 


young English boys including Ralph, Jack, Simon, Roger, Piggyand! while I 
| others, come together to form a social set-up on the uninhabited virgin ( iherefo 
| islands. They frame rules and divide responsibilities for the common | betwee 
| good. Ralph, who appears to be the most capable, sensible ani | repeat 
| reasonable of all, is voted as the leader of the group even though | sociol 
| Jack, being the chief chorister and head boy of his school, also stale’ | Andan 
| his claim. Moreover, Ralph has the Conch which emergesasa symbol | Opaniz 
| of order and sanity, democracy and authority. Thus, the boys tyi | "ent 
| imitate the world of their adults and even try to preserve theirpi | Quickh 
civilized lives, Together they carry out an adventurous exploration of Particip 
the island and discover that it is uninhabited and abounds in fut 
flowers, fresh water and pigs. Lead by their desire to be rescued, Hie} 
even light a huge fire on the mountain top. Ralph, Jack, Simon, ey ae 
Maurice —all contribute for the cause, putting their differences bein (it 


jast | My 
them. “Together, joined in effort by the burden, they staged 5 d 7 


steep of the mountain. Together, they chanted One! Two! 
| crashed the log to the great pile. They stepped back, laug 
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, mphant pleasure.(40) soloing the norms of the civilized order 

ociety, the boys divide their responsibilities and daily duties. Jack 
is choir group take the assignment of hunting pigs and keeping 
ae fit, while Ralph and Piggy employ themselves in making shelters 
prthe littluns. Thus, when they shun their individual interests and join 
jmds for a common good, they succeed in creating a harmonious, 
peaceful and secure world. 


However, this orderliness does not survive for long. We soon 
valize that Jack and Ralph are vitally different in their natures, 
| bringing and attitudes. Golding calls them “two continents, of 
aperience and feeling, unable to communicate”. Their worlds are 
essentially incompatible. Jack is arrogant, aggressive and domineering 
while Ralph is sensible disciplined and peace-loving. No wonder, 
Í tterefore, that a breach appears in this society and a power struggle 
between Jack and Ralph begins. The authority of Ralph is challenged 
| tpeatedly by Jack and his voice of dissent grows louder. Noted 
‘“ciologist Morris Janowitz is of the view that “social control is 
îndamental to ali social life and it focuses on the capacity of a social 
ganization to regulate itself’ (Madhurima 128). Without social control 
nthe best intentioned efforts at co-operative endeavour would 


| ui i = . . . 
4 Uy dissolve into un-coordinated separate actions by various 
Paticipants. 


This is exactly what happens when Jack and his hunters fail to 

3 the fire and a ship passes them by without noticing them 
` Ralph’s frantic efforts to capture its attention. Jack and his 
i S instead, busy celebrating their first kill to the wild chants of 
hay; Pig. Cut her throat. S pill her blood” (73), absolutely oblivious 
Blostthe Opportunity of being rescued. 
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“We can light the fire again. You should have is 
Ralph. We hada smashing time. The twins got 
over—” “We hit the pig—” “— fellon or 

“Tout the pig's throat,” said Jack proudly, The by, 
chattered and danced. The twins continued to grin. Ty 
was lashings of blood,” said Jack, laughing and shudder ae 
“you should have seen it!” 

‘We’ll go hunting everyday—”(74-75). 


Witiy E infact, 
knock these b 


expect 
can be 


words 
A heated argument ensues and Ralph accuses Jack «| pattern 


carelessness, embittered by the loss of a golden chance to goba. toth, p 
home. realize 


being 
“There was a ship. Out there. You said you would keep th. unders 
fire going and you let it out!” He took a step towards Jaf VV Si 


who turned and faced him. ofsign 
“They might have seen us. We might have gone home— (7 selfin 
ofhis 


As the two groups face each other the chasm between then | depen 
widens and they begin to drift apart. From here on, we witness: 
gradual regression of Jack and his group into the primal state of hum 


existence which is not very different from Hobbes’ State of Natt | n 
êm. 


l ; oes | the 
The transformation of these boys into hunting s4V% ant 


symbolically conveyed when Jack smears his face with casos fg a 
coloured clay. Henceforth, he hides behind this mask, ani a 2 = 
liberated from all shame and self consciousness, he executes p T T. 
designs freely. This transposition ominously signals a ari = 


a io 
ae ildren aren, | Om 
era of primitivism. It shows clearly that these aa alist | Brug 


playing simple games or having innocent fun on this p 
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| ever"? 
ames and fun seem to assume sinister proportions as some of 


ubmit to their baser instincts, erode the facade of civilization 
a bloody power strife within the group. 


en With : infact, 8 
t Knock ese BOSS 
4 pdinitiate 
/. The by, 
in. Siy Jn Hobbes’ view, group life is possible only when the members 
hudderiy fa group conform their behaviour to that group’s objectives and 
expectations. If everybody is free to do whatever he likes to do, there 
an beno peace, no harmony, no group and no social life. In other 
words, a society can exist only when there are certain approved 
es Jack (| patterns of behaviour. But if itis non-cooperative, it can pose threat to 
togobst both, peace and the safety of human life. This is perhaps what Ralph 
ralizes when he sees Jack’s objective shifting from being rescued to 
being in power and he laments, “Things are breaking up. I don’t 
ld keept, understand why. We began well; we were happy. And then—" (89). 
vards Jal! VV Subba Rao is of the opinion that “ whereas Ralph with his slogan 
ofsignal fire and shelter may be taken as representing the ‘enlightened 
ne—"(it!| slf-interest’ of Hobbes, Jack’s doctrine of pig hunt is an expression 
ofhis lust for power’’(12). It is this uncontrolled lust that leads to the 


went) degeneration of these boys. 
witness? 


e of hum 
of Natur. 


Golding clarifies right in the beginning of the novel that the 

| "ical island where these boys are cast away, is a safe haven for 
bem I abounds in fruits and fresh water whichis enough to support 
nil they are rescued. Moreover, it faces no threat whatsoever 
i (è Many beast, natives or any other external agency as the island is 
EA i lately uninhabited. They just have to stay calm and disciplined to 
Sie ay but they fail to do so and instead, submit to their baser 
s Jon% A aths gives a clear glimpse of their gradual regression 
igalis | Mom zation to savagery through a graphic description of a 
Sow hunt, “The afternoon wore on, hazy and dreadful 
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with damp heat. The sow staggered her way ahead of iaia i 
and tired, and the hunters followed, wedded to her in like a: dol 
>» MAC Ited 


by the long chase and dropped blood.”(151-52) As the Dot hee | cui 
full of sweat, blood and terror, ran for her life, | oa 
ine fore 


Roger ran round the heap prodding with his Spear where jimsell 
pig flesh appeared. Jack was on top of the sow stabbin | ged 
downward with his knife. Roger found a lodgment forhispoir guck, 
and began to push till he was leaning with his, Whol | faring 
weight... Then Jack found the throat and the hot blo | hemse 
spouted over his hands. The sow collapsed under thema; bast 
they were happy and fulfilled upon her.(152) tunt de 


The metamorphosis of the chapter chorister and his choir boys\, 
into savages is complete as the boys kill the sow mercilessly, revel in} Y ba 


triumph, dip their hands in the sow’s blood, tear its skin apart in delish These 
» yh | be nee 


and impale its head upon a stake as an offering to the “beast 
What y 


becomes their totem God. Ironically, the beast is none other thait 
dead airman’s body entangled in a parachute, “fallen, rotten a | Hsien 
corrupt”, a sad reminder of the sorry state of affairs prevailingin™ ate 
world of adults. In this regard, there appears no essential different? | 
between the boys’ world and the adults’ world. We find that ther | scl 


i | Oger 
too, social order can be and has been over thrown. hest 


a | boyeh. 
. ine Ys h 
Itis only Simon, the unobserved witness to the re an 


x S 5 ity 0 * 
spectacle of the hunting of the sow, who discovers the reallly iho 


; toñ 
beast and rushes back to share his knowledge with others only “i ley 


al 
them dancing wildly and celebrating. Jack, painted an a s | “py 
sits in the middle on the log like an idol of the tribal chief wi site | Mro 


` A . T 
meat, fruit and coconuts spread around him. Athis orde 
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delirious dance and mock hunt with Roger acting as the pig 
St exeps| gdothers jumping io the chants afie Steady beat of “Kill the beast! 
oie a al throat! Spill his blood, Do him in!”(172). Itis amid this rabid 
p | yand unendurable din that Simon emerges from the darkness of 
| a inform his friends about the reality of the “beast” but is 
te ironically, mistaken for the beast. “At once the crowd 


t bleedin, 08° 


Where, jimself, qui 
v stabbin | surged after it, poured down the rock, leapt on the beast, screamed, 
ny 


orhis pj guck, bit, tore. There were no words and no movements but the 
n oa 


Lis, Whol 
hot bloy 
r them an} 


ering of teeth and claws”(172). Thus, while wanting to protect 
temselves from the beast outside, these boys are gripped by the 
astwithin and are transformed into hideous murderers as their pig- 


unt degenerates into man-hunt. 


choirboys\, Atthe base of any social order, believe sociologists, lie some 
y, revelin ty basic human needs which men are unable to fulfil by themselves. 
tin delight | Tese include — the need for companionship, need for security and 
east” wio | Ueneed for a dependable and workable system for common benefit. 
herthana Whatwe see in the initial chapters of the novel is that to meet these 
rotten a tasic needs, the boys, irrespective of their individual differences of 
lingintk |e, background and upbringing, join hands as social and civilized 
different Rings, However, they are unable to sustain this social fibre for long as 
thatthe clash and natural instincts for supremacy assert themselves. Jack, 
kn anda few others, for example, rebel against and finally destroy 
“tablished system. What we see eventually, is that most of these 
sicker | "Shave absolutely lost their identities of well brought up English 
iyol | dhave instead turned into violent, brutal, blood thirsty savages 


WI . 
nly 0 fid ( “OkiN at Will. They come to represent paganism and hedonism. Itis 


= 


i Yitonic that J ack, once the head boy of his school, is now the 
cp mead chief of a tribe and holds the power of life and death 


sh 
eh A “ts. He rules over those who aren’t scared to attack, steal or 
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kill at his behest. Their regression from the state of being a 


English boys to the brutal and violent ‘State of N ature’ ig compl 


As we witness the final confrontation between Ralphan AP 
the representatives of social order and civilization on the one en 
and the forces of chaos represented by Jack and Roger on the ole 
we realize that there can be no return for them what-so-ever, Ete 
though Piggy holds up the conch and appeals for order, the forces; 


gee 


| 
ture i 


anarchy and savagery vanquish him completely. He is Merciless) ser t 


crushed under a boulder rolled from Jack’s rock-castle and alon 


amihil 


with his wise head is shattered into a thousand white fragments; itoan 


conch, their illusory talisman of order, discipline and civilized systen 
But to secure absolute power, Jack must eliminate Ralph also. 


ysG 
heart ai 


“See? See? That’s what you’ ll get. I mean that! There isn'ta becom 


Tribe for you anymore! The conch is gone—” 

He ran forward, stooping. 

I’m Chief!” 

Viciously, with full intention, he hurled his spear at Ralph. I 
point tore the skin and flesh over Ralph’s ribs, then sheared ofa 
fell in the water (206). 


As the latter runs for his life, the savages with their paint P 
and ululation pursue him frantically, blocking all possible ways? 
escape. The forest is now intentionally set on fire. We heat a 
roll as if announcing an execution. Roger sharpens a stickat bothe 
for a human sacrifice. There is no hope of rescue ie 
down, crying for mercy. His cry is answered miraculously a i 
stands before him a naval officer in full uniform. The highly eee 
of the novel is a masterly stroke of William Golding. Each wo 


by the naval office Lis ex posed 4O ITON ction, Haridw: 
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«j should have thought that a pack of British boys — you’re 
all British aren’t you? — would have been able to put up a 
better show than that.”(229) 


“Jt was like that at first,” said Ralph, “before things —” 


He stopped. 
“We were together then —”(230),. 


Ralph’s answer aptly summarizes how, froma workable social 
xder that they had created when they were together, they have 
mihilated everything; how they have transformed a tropical paradise 
itoan inferno. Tears roll down his cheeks and sobs shake him. Ralph, 
uys Golding, “weeps for the end of innocence, the darkness of man’s 
teartand the fall of a true wise friend called Piggy” (230). Piggy here 
becomes a symbol of sanity, rationality and wisdom. His horrifying 
‘murder at the hands of the agents of violence and anarchy signifies the 
‘dof all civilized order created by these boys on the island. However, 
wone comprehends ttis truth except Ralph and that is why he cries. 
lis tears for the loss of innocence are an ironic comment on the 
blindness of the adult world which is responsible for these boys’ 
Plight. The naval officer himself is a representative of that civilized 
"orld of adults which is on the verge of devastation because of the 
Vold War, There too, social systems, democracy, rationality and 


Mer have been violated by the forces of anarchy, violence and 
l 
‘order, In the world of adults too, man has ceased to be civilized 


t pothen 


udi 
__ Snobetter than a brute. The only difference is that the savagery 


j (th : ; 
alph fil A “adult world is of more sophisticated kind where weapons like 


and tet 
picem 
ordut 


Pats, kniy 


isles €s and boulders have been replaced by nuclear bombs, 
an 


: (guns. Itis indeed ironic that the English naval officer who 
W *'stem the slide of his own world from civilization to savagery 
these boys of not behaving like English boys. 
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Thus, Lord of the Flies exhibits with a painful 
the destructive potentiality of human beings. The experience a 
boys on the island is certainly a paradigm of human situation that Gog | 
witnessed during the World War II. In this regard, the Te 
undoubtedly Golding’s response to the horrors of that Wat ash 
himself confessed, “Before the World II I believed in the Perfectibiliy 
of social man that a correct structure of society would produce goodii 
and that therefore you could remove all social evil by a Te-Organizatq 
of society. But after the war I did not because I was unable to” (qtd i 
Kulkarni 2). 


The viciousness, violence and horror witnessed by Goldingh 
the World War II shook his faith in humanity, in man as a social being 


and goodness. It is not surprising that, with the backdrop of tyranny 
of dictators, inhuman atrocities of Nazis and deafening echo oftt 
atomic explosion, Lord of the Flies emerged as Golding’s heart fel 
response to the destruction of the social order is the world aromi 
him. 


However, in the larger perspective, this novel can also 
read as a work that projects the novelist’s prophetic vision: Me 
| Golding endeavours to reveal is that good and evil both are inherent? 
man and are perpetually in conflict with each other, as represe? 
through the symbolic characters of Ralph and Jack. While Thon” 


Hobbes reposed his faith in the rationality of man to pull him outo N 


: ng doe 
vortex of violence that marked his primitive existence, Golding 


BoP i jn the 
not seem to have as much faith in man. He thinks thateve? stil 


. i in 5 
century, despite an enormous scientific, technological and ces | 


progress or may be because of it, man is servile to the 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 
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and in man’s capacity to create a social order based on love, goodwill, 
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ide, Just for power and fear. Unable to fathom and control the 

ple atic of his nature, he has reached the brink of his own 
f siruction: Thus, inverting the concept of evolution, he exhibits 
gression to what Hobbes calls the State of Nature. It is at the 
expense of reason and goodwill that anarchy, violence and war thrive 
even today. In Golding’s apocalyptic vision that focuses on the fate of 
mnonthe earth, the only hope lies in his not only being aware of this 
mending conflict between good and evil within, but also in making 
herightchoice, for on this vital choice rests the future of mankind. 
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The Theism of the Bhagavadgita The pc 

| He is $ 

Pec 

The history of Indian thought illustrates the endless questaf | a 

spirit and mind. The spiritual motive dominates life in India. The ultima | | eect 

ec 
truths are truths of spirit and in the light of them actual life has tobe a. 


refined. The Bhagavadgita and the Upanisads are not remote from able 
popular belief. They are the great literary classics of the countryatl est 
at the same time vehicles of the great systems of thought. Te iie 
Bhagavadgita is of profound relevance to understand the supren 
ends of life. According to Radhakrishnan, “The Bhagavadgita isi 
| anesoteric work designed for and understood by the specially initiati 
| but a popular poem which helps even those who wander in theregias 
of the many variables. It gives utterance to the aspirations of the ples 
of all sects who seek to tread the under way to the city of Gal 
(Bhagavadgita 11) 


The Bhagavadgita which forms the part of the Bt 
of the Mahabharata is the most popular religious poe™ T 
literature. The Bhagavadgita is later than the great 
| represented by the early Upanisads and earlier than the pea oh 
` developraent ofshephilosophiesystemsandsneit tie 
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| he hel 
y ganas 1 is certainly a work of pre-christian era written in the fifth 
PANT G 
i tury B-C- 


The Gita, the most influential work in the Indian thought, 
conveying lessons of philosophy, religion and ethics, is not looked 
ponasa sruti, a revealed scripture, but is regarded a smrti, a 

pdition. Its message of deliverance is simple. It teaches a method 
yhich is within the reach of all, that of bhakti, or devotion to God. 
The poet makes the teacher the very God descended into humanity. 
Heis supposed to address Arjuna, the representative of man, at a 
_gatcrsisinhis life. Arjuna typifies the struggling individual who feels 
| heburden and the mystery of the world. Krsna stands for the voice 
| ofGod, delivering his message in thrilling notes, to Arjuna against 
\ (ection of spirit. The opening chapter shows great insight into the 
f of man, its conflict of motives, the force of selfishness and the 
abtle whispering of the evil one. At the very outset the Gita raises the 
| Uestion of the problem of human action. How can one live in the 
lighest self and yet continue to work in the world? 


And I see evil omens, O Kesava (Krsna) 

Nor do I foresee any good by slaying my own people in the 
fight. ; 

Ido not long for victory, O Krsna, nor kingdom, 

hor pleasures, of what use is kingdom to us, O Krsna, 
enjoyment or even life. 


y (Bhagavadgita 90) 


l res words compel us to think of the loneliness of man 
junaj bY doubt, dread of waste and emptiness. The distress of 

i i i 
pe dramatization of a perpetually recurring predicament of 
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man, who, on the threshold of higher life, feels disappointed cies 
glamour of the world. He forgets his divine ancestry and = 1 i 
attached to his personality and is agitated by the conflicting a | hins 
the world. In order to realize the inner spirit, he has to fightthe enen 
' of selfishness and overcome the ignorance of his Self-centreq ap 
Man cut off from the spiritual nature has to be restored to it. This mt 
evolution of human soul which is portrayed here. As the dialog | 
proceeds the dramatic element disappears. The echoes ofthe batik 
field die away and we only have an interview between God and ma 
The chariot of war becomes the lonely cell of meditation and a come 
of the battle field where the voices of the world are stilled, becomes, 
fit place for thoughts on the Supreme. Radhakrishnan states “Th psych 
teacher is the favourite God of India, who is at once human and divine. | bythe 
He is the God of beauty and love, whom his devotees enthrone onthe’, Krsna 
wings of birds, on the petals of flowers, on whatever they most delist be bre 
in all that lives on earth’’(Indian Philosophy 9). The poet vividly imagis | practi 
how an incarnate God would speak of Himself: be ac 
sense 
Words do not bind him who has renounced all works by y# | have; 
who has destroyed all doubt by wisdom and whoet® 
possesses his soul. O winner of wealth (Arjuna) ? 
Therefore having cut asunder with the sword of wisdom | Morti 
doubtin thy heart that is born of ignorance, resort to yogi 
stand up O Bharata (Arjuna). (Bhagavadgita 173) 


Krsna 
excell 


de ne 


fma 
An avatar is descent of God into man and not s | tadi 
into God. Krsna of the Gita stands for the infinite in the e sen | anh 
in man concealed within the folds of flesh and the pow’ a he 


et soe jt toe 
The divine comes down to the earthly place to raise worl Yoga 


a oan? i 
status. The purpose of the avatar is to open gateways i 
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chings and examples; He shows how a being can raise 
fto a higher goal of life. 


The message of the Gita is universal in its scope. The main 
git of the Gita is that of te Upanisads; but here, there is a greater 
emphasis on the religious side. The traditional account of the relation 
tween the two is summed up as — ‘the Upanisads are the cows, 
xrsna is the milker Arjuna the calf and the nectar like Gita is the 
acellent milk.’ 


The Gita also reflects the ethical principles of Buddhism. The 
psychology and the order of the creation of the Samkhya are accepted 
bythe Gita. It also refers to the yoga practices. When Arjuna asks 
, Ktsna as to how mind, which is admittedly fickle and boisterous, can 
tebrought under control, Krsna answers by saying that abhyas or 
practice and vairagya or indifference to the worldly objects, should 


çs by you! 
| whoeve! 


isdomtti | M 


o yore a 


S Reality 


J ogag 


acquired : “When one does not get attached to the objects of 
“nse or to works, and has renounced all purposes, then he is said to 
have attained to yoga.” (Bhagavadgita 188) 


We must give up our likes and dislikes, forget ourselves. 


mottfication of the ego and total surrender to the will of the Supreme 
teneeded, 


Atthe time of the Gita many different views about the Ulumate 
sa the man’s destiny prevailed. There were the Upanisad 
ased on the intuition of the soul, the Samkhya that liberation 

Mi Obtained by freeing oneself from contact with nature, the Karma 
“View that by fulfilling our duties we attain perfection and the 
¥stem Which declares that man is free when the quiet life of the 
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soul takes the place of the vary- closured light of the Worl, | 
Supreme Spiritis viewed either as an impersonal absolute or apemon 
lord. The Gita synthesizes all the heterogeneous elements and fig 
them all into a single whole. The context in which the Gitaig delivery 
exhibits its central purpose which is to solve the problem of life anj 
stimulate right conduct. 


The problem of the Ultimate Reality is also addressed inth, 
Gita. Itbelieves in the reality of an infinite being underlying and anima 
all finite existences. The Gita finds out the element of the knowerta | estro 
remains constant behind all the changes, whichis the eternal, immuthk solu 
timeless, self-manifested. The individual self is divided into the | thougt 
component parts of body, mind and soul, the Gita brings tolightth the reg 


_ element which is permanenti.e. soul. « lisspa 
f is tran; 
This body, O son of Kunti (Arjuna), bei 

is called the field and him who knows this, cause 

those who know thereof call the knower of the field. Supre 
(Bhagavadgita W create 

done 


Prakrti is unconscious activity and purusa is jnactit krish 
consciousness. The body is called the field in which events happend | Mper 
growth, decline and death take place in it. The conscious prin : | Case 
inactive and detached, which lies behind all active states as ial 
the knower of the field. The body is not the permanent subj = E | 
has an end, being only a fleeting frame. The empirical mindi i A 
changing. All these are only objects for a subject, the instrument 
which the soul works. The Gita gives eloquent description? | 


underlying element; it is the lord of the body. 


ady 
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He who thinks that this slays and he who thinks that this is 
Jain both of them fail to perceive the truth. This one neither 
slays nor is slain. 

He is never born, nor does he die, at any time, nor having 
(once) come to be will he again cease to be. He is unborn 

eternal, permanent and primeval. He is not slain when the 

body is slain. (Bhagavadgita 107) 


The individual form may change, but the essence is not 


toweri | destroyed. There is however no attempt in the Gita to prove that the 


mmutable 


solute discerned by intuition lays the logical foundation of the world, 


into thre | hough this is implied. The Gita reiterates the Upanisad principle that 


o light the 


d. 
gita 301) 


- jnactil® 


appen; | 
rinciple | 
j | use, the unmoved mover. 
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herealis his immutable self existence behind the cosmic world with 


. isspace time and causality. The metaphysical idealism of the Upanisads 


istransformed in the Gita into a theistic religion, providing room for 
love, faith, prayer and devotion. The Supreme Soul is the origin and 
cause of the world, the indivisible energy pervading all life. The 
Supreme God puts forth His active nature or Suamprakrtim and 
teates the jivas, who work out their own nature — while all this is 
tone by the Supreme through his native power exercised in the — | 
rishable world; He has another aspect untouched by itall. He is the 
“personal absolute as well as the immanent will. He is the causeless 


By me all this universe is pervaded through. 
My unmanifested form. All beings abide in Me 
but I do not abide in them. (Bhagavadgita 238) 


dy The whole universe owes its being to the transcendent Godhead 
e 
‘the goes of this universe do nae contain ( or ee Him 
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adequately. His absolute reality is far above the appearance Ofttings ș 


in space and time. 


And yet the beings do not dwell in Me, behold My divin 
Mystery. 

My spirit which is the source of all beings sustains the beings 
but does not abide in them. (Bhagavadgita 239) 


There is also an analogy in the Gita that the space is the ine 
universal, all pervading, infinite background on which aeri 
phenomenon takes place, but its nature is stable and immutable, Th 
infinite selfis also one, not many. Though it is immutable being, itisthe 
support of all that moves. It exists in space but does not consistof 


space and though the Supreme controls creation and dissolutionas \ 


the spirit and guide, He is above the procession of cosmic events. 


The individuals are subject to maya or delusion, being lostin 
the outer appearances. Birth in the world or Samsara is the resultof 
imperfection. Rotation in the cycle of existence is inevitable so longs 
we are blind to the truth. We get rid of individuality when we transcett 
maya and realize our true status. The infinite character cannot becom 


fully explicit in any finite existence. True deliverance or freedommeats | 


self- transcendence or union with the highest through logic (knowlede# 
love (emotional) or life of righteousness. The end we seek is become 
Brahman or touching the eternal, ‘brahmasamsparam „The Git 
harmonizes the different ideals of life current at the time andone" - 


ferven 
their extravagances. Intellectual inquiry, strenuous selfsaciie n i 
relo 


devotion, ceremonial observance and yogic exercises MG ct 
upon as affording access to the divine. The Gita synthesize 


and shows s the exac tplace and value of each of them: 


main. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw; 
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ktimarga or the path of the devotion indicates the law of the 
set activity of the emotional side of man. Bhakti is emotional 

voahment distinct from knowledge or action. Emotion expresses a 
wing relation between individuals, and becomes instinct with the force 
pfreligious feeling when it binds God and man. 

„Devotion to the Supreme is possible only witha personal God, 
aconcrete individual full of bliss and beauty. We cannot love a shadow 
four minds. The nature of love towards God or bhakti is 
indescribable ‘as the taste of the dumb person.’ 


The difficulty of those whose thoughts are set on the 
Unmanifested is greater, for the goal of Unmanifested is hard 
to reach by the embodied beings. (Bhagavadgita 293) 


The object of the devotion is one highest being or 
turusottama. The author of the Gita emphasizes how God lives in 


resulto! th individual, however, he is partly the same and partly different 
solongs | tuman individual. The devotee throws himself entirely on the mercy 
transcet | 'God. Absolute dependence is the only way. 

yt becom 

om mea Fix thy mind on Me; be devoted to Me; sacrifice to Me; 
owed Prostrate thyself before Me; so shalt thou come to Me, I 
pecorte Promise thee truly, for thou art dear to Me. (Bhagavadgita 
The Gilt 377) 

correc i 

5) an tee The Message of the Gita is open to all without distinction of 
elok | as Or caste. Those, who, on account of their past births, suffer 
Ve is to Many disabilities and also those engrossed in worldly pursuits, 


ov 
“come ei Gesluresess and attain fhe highest The only way 
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to rise out of our ego-centred consciousness to the divine Plane; 
focusing all our energies, intellectual and emotional, on God. w | 
whole being is transformed and lifted up towards the unity J | 
universality of spirit. For the true bhakti we require first ofall sal 
or faith. The highest reality has to be assumed or taken on faith 
reveals itself in the devotee’s consciousness. The infinite presents k 
to the human soul in a variety of aspects. The lower Gods ate fons 
or aspects of the One Supreme. The Gita ranks the avataras ofthe 
divine as lower than Purusottama. Only the Highest can given 


freedom. 


Through divine service or karma we can also reach tt 
Highest. Karma is an act or a deed, by which also the impersond/ 
becomes personal. The Gita recognizes that it is through work thal 


we are brought into relation with the rest of the world. Right condui 


is whatever expresses our real unity with God, man and nature; wron 
conduct is whatever does not bring out this essential structure of reali 
The Gita requires us to develop a spirit of detachment and indifferem 
to the results of action, the spirit of the yoga or impartiality 


Not by abstention from work does a man attain freedom fo 


. 2 : jon |. 
action; nor by renunciation does he attain to the perfect | 


Bhagavadgita 133) 


Naiskarmya is the state where one is unaffected by 7 
What is demanded is not renunciation of work, but renuncist” 
selfish desire. While life remains, action is unavoidabl 
from desire, from the illusion of personal interest, ÍS the tm 


action and not the physical abstention from activity. 
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removed, action springs from the depths and is 
Supreme secrethy seatecinthedhgatloiiection, Haridwi 
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\, Therefore O son of Kunti(Arjuna), do thy work as a sacrifice, 


Plane jg, 

; a | becoming free from all attachment.(Bhagvadgita 135) 
en] 

Uni 

all si a The Gita asks us to perform action without entertaining any 


n faith ils hope of reward. All work is to be done in a spirit of sacrifice, for the 
i 


esentsig; sake of divine. It is a combination of pravrthi or work, and nivritti 
Si 


| icone at the Gita upholds. 

S are fom xwithdr awal th p l 
Aras of hy a 
zan gives Whatever be the method we pursue wisdom, love or service, 


heend reached is the same. When the mind is purified andegoismis [f 
| destroyed, love culminates in the ecstasy of devotion, where soul and 
> reach | God become one. Whatever path we adopt the end is seeing, 
mpersond experiencing and living the divine life. This is the highest form of religion 
h work th orlife of spirit called Jnana in the wider sense of the term. Jnana as 
shtcondit’ the method of attainin g spiritual reality is distinctfromthejanaasthe | 
ture; wo] invitation which is the ideal. Moksha or direct perceptionofGodis | 
reofrell.'notan act of service or devotion or for that matter cognition, however 
ndifieem much it may be led up to by it. Itis an experience or a direct insight 
Y . | tothe truth. It is to attain God that the different paths are tried. 


edo fru 


erfection| The Bhagavadgita is not only a religious classic but also a 
7 


| literary classic, which is known for its melody and magic of phrase, 
| "tensity ofutterance, the vision of the seer and the lofty thought. The 
d by wot | diefproblems facing today’s technological civilization where human 
aciation® | “Shas become a statistical average are ‘recovery of faith in god’ 
‘Tobelt® an Teconciliation of mankind’. The Gita is specially suited for this 
o true noti pose as it presents truth which is eternal and belongs to the very 
n egoist" = af humanity, past, present and future. All literature visualizes the 
ned bY i | MRof the Microcosm with the macrocosm, the intense longing of 

“olto become one with the Supreme Lord. When the human soul 
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becomes enlightened and united with the divine, fortune s 
welfare and morality are assured. When Plato prophesied in x | app 
Republic that there would be no good governmentin the Ta S | a 
philosophers become the rulers, he meant that human pefecio, ali 
a sort of union between sublime thought and just action, He funy Pur 
observed that religious literature should be read to cleanse thehuna dvi 
mind of error and conceit, to purify the soul to reach the Highest Ty | ing 
according to The Gita should also be the aim of man. 


The Gita is, therefore, a mandate for action. It exhibits why | 
aman ought to do not merely as a social being but as an individu “TreB 
with spiritual destiny. We must find out the truth of our own highes 
and inner most existence and live it. Our svadharma outward life ant | 


svabhava must answer to each other, only then we can live in God’ \ SRac 


world. 


He who does work for Me, he who looks upon Me ashi 
goal, he who worships Me, free from attachment, he who i 
free from enmity to all creatures, he goes to Me, O Arjun! 
| Bhagavadgita 289 ) 


This is the essence of bhakti. The above verse contains | 
substance of the whole teachings of The Gita. Whatever Ly s 
vocation, whether we are thinkers, creative artists, a 
philosophers or humble men and women with no special nee iE i 
possess one great gift of the love of God, we become God's i 
channels of his love and purpose. When this vast world oflivne? r| 
becomes attuned to God and exists only to do His will, theP 
man is achieved. 
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Vedic Pa, The qheism o e 
way Therefore, the Gita attempts a spiritual synthesis which could 
ea = Í a life and conduct on the basis of the Upanisad truth, which it 
be b ses into the life-blood of the Indian people. The Gita being a 
Se nt algious work insists on the ultimateness of a personal God ( 
Wa 
He furth pyrusottama as the highest form), and calls for a full flowering of the 
the 1a jivinein man to its utmost capacity of wisdom, power and love (Krsna 
ghest Ty | being am avatar of Purusottama). 
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Rajyashree Khushu-Lahiri 


Broken Laws, Shattered Lives: 
A Study of The God of Small Thing 


“They all broke the rules. They all crossed into forbidden | 
territory. They all tampered with the laws that lay downw “S4 


should be loved and how. And how much.” „Mich 

ffurther 
stem 
Hindui 
(priest 
then th 
Castes) 
Whom 
Teca 
well, / 


The above quotation points to the central theme in The Go 

Of Small Things — the theme of broken laws. The contention of ths 

paper is that through the delineation of this theme, Roy is noton 

critiquing the deep rooted caste system in India, but the enti 
patriarchal structure and its concomitant devaluing of women. The 
novel has been aptly described as “one of our protest novels, radi 
and subversive and attacks several holy cows. In its taboo-breakit 
too, it goes farther than what has been attempted.” This paper W i T 
highlight the breaking of two major taboos or laws - the inter-oe* | ih 
man-woman relationship and the old-age incest taboo. ‘tion 


ity 


“meals the 
womel Xo 
ovel "leg 


According to Gerda Lerner, patriarchy 


manifestation and institutionalization of male dominance OV" ce 
an 


and children in the family and the extension of male domin i Ma 


woman in society in general. It implies that men hold po 
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L tant institutions of society and that women are deprived of access 
i power” Patriarchy is a historic creation formed by men and 
| a a process which took nearly 2,500 years to its completion. 
pebasic unit of its organization was the patriarchal family, which 
wh expressed and constantly generated its rules and values. The. 
niesand behavior deemed appropriate to the sexes were expressed 
values, customs, laws and social roles. Further, the enslavement of 
omen preceded the formation of classes and class oppression. Class 
iiferences were, at their very beginning, expressed and constituted in 
ems of patriarchal relations. 
Asis well known, the patriarchal structure with its resulting 

dass and gender hierarchy is a more or less universal phenomenon, 

_ihich cuts across all nations, religions and races. However, in India, a 

“tuther dimension was added to it with the origination of the caste 
n The Gol | 1em about 2,000 years ago. This system which is an integral part of 
‘onofttis ttduism, divides the population into four major groups. The Brahmin 
s noton Hesty caste) at the top, followed by the Kshatriya (warrior caste), 
the entit /tuthe Vaishya (commoners, usually known as trading and artisan 
men. Te: |S's), and at the bottom the Sudra (agricultural laborers) some of 
Js, racic | thom are beyond the pale of caste and are known as untouchables. 
“breaking Ttecaste system is not only structural, but has a cultural dimension as 
paper wil “lL Atthe structural level it consists of a hierarchy of in marrying 
nter-casl a organized into hereditary occupations. As a cultural system it 

belief in karma (that the circumstances of birth depend on 

4,» One’s previous life), “commitment to caste occupation and 
ears I f De belief in the hereditary transmission of psychological traits 
er wore | “tiated with occupation, tolerance of distinct lifestyles for other 
ance "anda belief ina hierarchy of value along a scale of purity and 
Final Hon. Tn the scale of purity and pollution, brahmins are generally, 


forbidden 
down who 
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proken L 

but not always, the purest and sudras the most Polluted.» i 
againsta “class” society which is characterized by personal r sy ) 
mobility, in a social structure based on the caste System, birth} ; | ‘ 
lethal effect on the life chances of an individual as it tag 
everything. 
p E t 

The God of Small Things centers on the relationship betien 

Ammu, a Syrian Christian young woman divorced from a drunk, y 


Bengali Hindu, and Velutha, an untouchable, Paravan Carpenter, Ty, | entrance 
Westernized urban sensibility, this may not be a Very shocki | Faravans 
occurrence, but the fact that it has evoked the ire of no less a person | wuch an 
than C.D. Narasimhaiah, the doyen of English literary studies in Ini | Christiar 
is symptomatic of the deeply entrenched caste and gender prejudis drema 
that still exist in our society. 5 The impact of the caste systemcanh. lim as t 
felteven among the Christian community in India, which is indicate “muintena 
of the fact that the dogma of equality of this religion has not beendt | lhe other 
to dissolve it. Christians in India have internalized the idea of cat | Paravan: 
rank even though they live and operate in a largely Christianunives: 
Moreover, as far as caste at the lived in level is concerned, puriya impinges 
pollution are far more important than karma and dharma, and this morality 
true for Hindus as well as Christians. between 
i Cultural 
Velutha (which means white in Malyalam) was $° ie Sali 
because he was so black. He wasn’t meant to be carpentei oe Ystem ay 
forefathers were Paravans who had | dies in 
‘ean Church” y tcou 
Converted to Christianity and joined the Anglican ivelle) mane 
escape the scourge of Untouchability. Asadded inet the “th me 
were given a little food and money. They were gy 
Rice Christians, It didn’t take them Jong to eai a 
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Ths i pad jumped from the frying pan into the fire. They were made 

ani | to have separate churches, with separate services, and 

thha separate priests... ... After Independence they found they were 

ermin not entitled to any Government benefits like job reservations 
or bank loans at low interest rates, because officially, on paper, 
they were Christians, and therefore casteless.(74) 

Det 4 

unka As a young boy, Velutha did not have access beyond the back 


ter Tyg | entrance of the Ayemenem House as “Pappachi would not allow 
hockiny | Paravans into the house. Nobody would. They were not allowed to 
ng wuch anything that Touchables touched. Caste Hindus and Caste 
inini | Christians.” (73) Nevertheless, Velutha’s uncanny carpentry skills 
ejui mdremarkable facility with machines prompted Mammachi to appoint 
ncanh tim as the factory carpenter and put him in charge of general 
cdicaite “ Maintenance. This, however, “caused a great deal of resentment among 
eena the other Touchable factory workers because, according to them, 


ofeat | Paravans were not meant to be carpenters.”(77) 


nivers i 
Further, Roy trenchantly critiques the ways in which caste 


inpinges upon the lives of women and the double standards of sexual 
Morality prevailing in such a society. Within a caste, a hierarchy exits 
tween the sexes. In fact, the entire system is premised upon the 
pastel Perception of a fundamental difference in male and female 
rashi | ~ Moreover, the cultural schemes which underlie the caste 
“Mare predicated upon a basic difference between male and female 

| seal respect of their vulnerability to incur impurity through sexual 

uecht? © > urse. Upper caste women are much more vulnerable to 
vel) ‘nent pollution than lower caste women as it is entanglements 
past | o Men of castes lower than that of the woman that are taken 


tel | ag Thus, women need to be controlled, their sexuality contained 
es. 


8 ] 
U 


this 
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That Velutha and Ammu are drawn to each other ig INevity 3 
_ they are both rebels and hence kindred spirits. Intelligentang ‘a, k | 
Velutha tries to rise above his “Untouchable” status in |; feby 
himself to be a skilful carpenter and becoming a card hol ding i 
of the Communist Party of India. Similarly, Ammu had neither 
kind of education, nor met the sort of people who would ike sel 
her to think in a rebellious manner. Rather, she “was just that Sorte 
animal. As achild, she had learned very quickly to disregard the Fath, 
Bear Mother Bear stories she was given to read. In her version, Fat: 
Bear beat Mother Bear with brass vases. Mother Bear suffered tho | 
beatings with mute resignation.” (1 80) Her decision to divorceky | 
drunken husband rather than become the mistress of his boss, ws 
bold, but she had not bargained for the fact that back in her parens 


home, she would not have any “Locusts Stand J,” as her brother = 
Chacko bluntly puts it. This, coupled with the fact that Veluthawa 
the one man who spontaneously loved her children, first draws Amw | 
to him. However, the attraction between them is vibrantly physicals 
well. Roy vividly describes the poignant moment when they beco 
aware of each other as man and woman. 

The man standing in the shade of the rubber trees wil be 
of sunshine dancing on his body, holding her daughter 


’ fun 
arms, glanced up and caught Ammu’s gaZe. Cen q 
ry was Wok 


d snakes 


telescoped into one evanescent moment. Histo 
footed, caught off guard. Sloughed off like an ol 


e wae 
Its marks, its scars, its wounds from old wats andth 5 


í 


backward days all fell away. 


2: 


things 
In that brief moment, Velutha looked up and - M 
he hadn’t seen before. Things that had been out 


fano bscured by his tory: Splinks TS ion Haridw 


proken 


1 
with Ve] 
Well-def 
inferior 
Ondone; 
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For instance, he saw that Rahel’s mother was a woman. 


evitaba f 

zal That she had deep dimples when she smiled and that they 
trainim stayed on long after her smile left her eyes. He saw that her 
Teni brown arms were round and firm and perfect. That her 
hadie shoulders shone, but her eyes were somewhere else... He 
€ taug saw too that he was not necessarily the only giver of gifts. 
lt sorig That she had gifts to give him too. 

ca This knowing slid into him cleanly, like the sharp edge of a 
iie knife. Cold and hot at once. It only took a moment. 

orceb | Ammu saw that he saw. She looked away. He did too. 
OSS, Ws History’s fiends returned to claim them. To rewrap them in its ` 
parents old, scarred pelt and drag them back to where they really 
brother « lived. Where the Love Laws lay down who should be loved. 
thaws And how. And how much.(176-77) 

sAmw 

ysicals | The catastrophic consequences of Ammwu’s sexual relationship 


becot!_with Velutha bear out the dictum that sanctions hyper gamy within 
well-defined limits. “Superior seed can fall on an inferior field but an 
hoo iifetior seed cannot fall on a superior field.”° Mammachi’s 
erinti ndonement, rather complicity in facilitating her son Chacko’s sexual 
enturië “tionships with various ‘low caste’ women, which she justifies as 
WHO ig ‘Men’s Needs,’ contrasts sharply with her revulsion on learning 
akes Ather daughter’s affair with Velutha. 
walki 
terai Mammachi’s rage at the old one-eyed Paravan standing in 
pg tH tq a . dribbling and covered in mud was redirected into a 
spt | he empt for her daughter and what she had done. She thought 
: "nakeq, coupling in the mud with a man who was nothing but a 
Y Coolie. She i imagined i it in vivid detail: a Paravan’s coarse black 


sapere 
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hand on her daughter’s breast. His mouth on hers. His black T : 
jerking between her parted legs. The sound of their breathing 
particular Paravan smell. Like animals, Mammachi thought anq rea 
vomited. Like a dog with a bitch on heat. Her tolerance of ‘Mey 
Needs’ as far as her son was concerned, became the fuel for he 
unmanageable fury at her daughter. She had defiled generations 
breeding (The Little Blessed One, blessed personally by the patriarh 
of Antioch, an Imperial Entomologist, a Rhodes Scholar from Oxfori) 
and brought the family to its knees. For generations to come, foreye 
now, people would point at them at weddings and funerals. At baptism 
and birthday parties. They’d nudge and whisper. It was all finish 
now. (257-58) | 


Mammachi’s unleashing of fury on Velutha, and the Communs - 
Party’s final betrayal, whose spokesman Comrade Pillai categorically 
tells him “that Party was not constituted to support worker’s indiscipli: | 
in their private life” (even Marxism does not seem to be ummune tol 
caste system), propel the “Untouchable” to his “blind date wil 
history”.(282) With wonderful narrative skill, Roy describesina® | 
fury the police battering of the defenseless dalit and makes thet"! | 
witness to this outrage. However, she is quick to point out that 
episode ought not to be viewed as mindless police brutality Ral 
the policemen were 


¢ | 


Only history’s henchmen. Sent to square the boo 


the dues from those who broke its laws. Inpell nal. Feel? 


that were primal yet paradoxically wholly impe a fear n 


owledged 4s 


ow 
o. Sne 2 ` men, P 7 
civilization’s fear of nature, men’s fear of W° iol 
clinical demo? 


fear Qf ROWRIRSSHESS anu AW AS Gann 


of contempt born of inchoate, unackn 


edby feeling At 


proken La 


velutha, a 
rast biolc 
a0.” SO, | 
‘hey were 
outbreak.’ 
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didn? 
à n't bother to wonder how she could possibly have known that 
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controlled conditions...of human nature’s pursuit of 
ascendancy. Structure. Order. Complete monopoly. It was 
human history, masquerading as God’s Purpose, revealing 
herself to an under-age audience. (308-9) 


i 


Between the “Touchable” policemen, and the ‘Untouchable’ 
\elutha, any feeling of kinship, “any implication that if nothing else, at 
kast biologically he was a fellow creature — had been severed long 
g0.” SO, if they hurt him more than they intended to, it was because 
ihey were exercising fear,” and “inoculating a community against an 
“qutbreak.” (309) 


Velutha and Ammu pay for their “transgression” with their lives, 


butEstha and Rahel are the two hapless, innocent victims who not 
ca 5 


only lose their mother, but are robbed of their childhood and of each 
oher’s company. “They didn’t ask to be let off lightly. They only asked 
lot punishments that fitted their crimes. Not ones that came like 
tipboards with built-in bedrooms. Not ones you spent your whole 
ifen, wandering through its maze of shelves.” (326) All through novel, 
[toy has been at pains, to point out the uncannily close bond that 
its between the twins, something that nobody, noteven their mother 
las been able to fathom. She recounts an incident when as seven— 
Ka-olds, Estha stood quietly outside the hotel room where Rahel 
“sleeping, and the latter sensing this, got up and unlatched the 
ee forhim. Chacko (their uncle), half asleep in the same room, 


à was at the door. He was used to their sometimes 
ae 19) Later on, when Ammu dies, Mammachi asks Rahel i 
_ a inform Estha about it, but “Rahel never wrote to him. 

© things that you can’t do — like writing letters to a part of 
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-yourself. To your feet or hair. Or heart.”(163-64) Separations, ` he C06 
one another has disastrous effects on both (more on Es tha a sin 
and they go through their adolescence and youth with feelings, wt 
loneliness, emptiness and incompleteness. Nothing could be Tt 
indicative of the immense hurt and pain that they have Undergone th 
the incest that takes place towards the end of the novel, 


Indialnk 


2 


According to the French anthropologist, Claude Leyi. 
Strausss, the incest taboo is the most ancient and Universal taboo, 3 
its imposition transforms a state of nature into a state of culture: “Th 
prime role of culture is to ensure the group’s existence as a group,al : 
consequently, in this domain as in all others, to replace chancely | Oxford ; 
organization. The prohibition of incest is a certain form... 
intervention over and above anything else; even more exactly, itistt . emis 
intervention.” Of crucial importance here is the distinction whichhe | : 


Nov. 23. 


makes between nature and culture. In the former mating is unregulat | oc 
whereas in the latter it is subordinated to certain rules. The essencet | 
the incest taboo is its regulatory status, and that status makesit virtua 1997. 
synonymous with culture. The very fact that Rahel and Esta 
compelled to break a law which is culturally so deeply ingrained Caste : } 
symptomatic of the fact that they have been hurt to the core a "India, 1° 
being. For, Roy makes it clear that although they broke the Lo" 

- Laws” that stipulate “who should be loved. And how. And how vs) Kinshi 
what the twins shared that night “was nothappiness, but pidon On | 
(328) es. 

spater f 
It may be argued that Roy could have conveyed Ie yet te 
state of Rahel and Estha’s lives through some other mee eat 
could more effectively shock people out of a sense of comp enki 


an 
having rid the society of discrimination based on caste 


omain. Gurukul Kangri Collection; Hari 
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uwe God of Small Things is indeed a taboo-breaking, protest novel 
Í l ele 
Afton { provides a trenchant critique of the present—day Indian society 


thapj | which . 
yy a dihe patriarchal structure as a whole. 
Nes 
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Ne tha, 
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Lionel Trilling and Biographical Approach: 
A Creative Extension in the Realm of Psychoanalysis | 


Artcan achieve the illusion of life and can achieve itonlyby | 
the authority of the writer, including conviction, belief and acceptance 


in the authority of the reader. “The most obvious cause of a workof ~ 


art,” according to Rene Wellek and Austin Warren, “is its creator, the 
author; and hence an explanation in terms of the personality and the 
life of the writer has been one of the oldest and the best establishel 
methods of literary study” (75). Sometimes, the lives of the authos 
may be interesting quite independently of their possible bearingu™ 
the works of that author, but we do come across situations whereal 
individual poet may seem to vanish behind a thicket of influencës 
forces and tendencies, and in such a case the only possible way! 
reach the real existence of that particular work seems to be this met i 
of history—reconstructing those circumstances and influential oe 
which mighthave led the author towards that specific literary crea 


: ; w. 
the biographical method. In this the author obviously holds thece™ -z 


. . i $ i i j jowi 
which is well supported by Sainte-Beuve, who exhibits 1 h $ A 
lectures the widest range of interest, understanding, and ee 
far as any methodical criticism is concerned. But his mostP™ ofhi 


-e . . zi 5 . e 
critical insight and the most radical method lies in the dep 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection j 
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' ofound devotion to the personality of the author behind the work. 
jis observations in the following lines of his Nouveaux lundis are, 
‘haps, the most committed version of the biographical principle that 
jys ever been written: 
Literature, the literary product, is for me indistinguishable from 

the whole organization of the man. I can enjoy the work itself, 

| but I find it difficult to judge this work without taking into 
yw account the man himself ... one has to ask oneself certain 
| number of questions about an author, and give answers to 
them. Only after such questions can one be sure about the 


nlyby | whole problem one faces. . . . To sum it up: what was his 

tance master vice, his dominant weakness? Everyone has one. Not 
orkof ~ a single one of answers we give to these questions can be 
or, the irrelevaiit to forming an opinion about the book itself— that 
nd the | is, if we suppose we are dealing with something other than a 
ished. | treatise in pure geometry. (Wimsatt and Brooks 535) 

ithos 

‘upon Thus, the questions one is supposed to ask oneself and answer, 


ered | nSainte-Beuve’s biographical method of historical criticism, include 
næs, “questions about the author’s opinions regarding religion, nature, 
ay? Women, money, and the rules of living he followed. 

ethal 

orcs Similarly, Hippolyte Taine, a French literary historian, despite 
ot strong resistance against biography as a rigidly deterministic 
eal “Pptoach, supports the idea that the mind of the artist and the character 
jois his wong? both are linked by what he calls “master faculty” (Wellek 
A and we can see that Taine’s views on the true value of the work 
me | tare much modified in practice by his belief in individuality and 
fh *€Xpression of individuali The author eo himself, his 
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particular world-view, and thereby, delineates the an A 
surrounding world, penetrating into the “essence of things” (1 W hi a 4 
gives a specific connotation to the term “essence”, and tet, is 
replace it by “the capital character, some striking and principal qui ich 
and important point of view, and essential [sic] manner of being at | “ate ; 
object” (Wellek 44). Taine reaches an understanding thata ae 2 


DE a cane work Me 

art represents the ‘characteristic’ which is, both, individual ani 
representative of reality simultaneously. Thus finding a point of contay J 
with Sainte Beuve Taine tends to modify his view of literary critici / 
that the job of a literary critic is precisely to grasp the individuality ny i 
only of a person but also of an age, or nation. His quest is for thesul_ r 
and mind of the author, and he aims at understanding and analysingi | b 
as a kind of system dominated by a ‘master faculty’ which implies; tl 
again, the domination by the major character in whom the criticis, ( 


likely to see the individuality. Taine, later, tried to show the identification Í 
of Shakespeare with his heroes and criminals which seemed 7 
extravagant but, at the same time, he did not ignore “Shakespear! | determin 
aloofness and creativity” (47). It implies that this branch ofhistorit! towards, 
criticism is based on the line of “a study of the man of genius, oft Amold i 
moral, intellectual and emotional development which has its own inti | 


interest. ... Affording materials for a systematic study of the psycholo | 7 
of the poet and of the poetic process” (Wellek and Warren 15): Wewofe 
historian 


Trilling’s critical output is substantial and impressively ee tie 
in character, accommodating and assimilating as much as he 4 hose n 
keeping safe distance from the pit-falls of the deterministic ua + oe 
propounded by various literary critics. The aim of this pa a en 
assess Trilling’s contribution to this branch of criticism, pee a | 
through the incorporation of psychoanalytical tools. ie 


DH of tt Wo k ; 
3 f se geen . utility tke. 
biographical criticism is not merely concerned with the 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection j 
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inhi, sonal details of ue aor in the evaluation of a work of art; it is 
Ti ager along way to goin Triline criticism. Apart from the person 
ites satis thought, he takes into account the entire historical background 
aly | jg which the writer’s mind is shaped into a particular line of thought. 


Zofię qiling makes a major pronouncement, in this regard in his doctoral 


lrk york Matthew Arnold: 


al an 

COntay [have undertaken in this book to show the thought of Matthew 
ticisy Arnold in its complex unity and to relate it to the historical and 

ity, intellectual events of his time . . . and whatever biographical 

ne sol matter I have used is incidental to my critical purpose. However, 

singi | because I have treated Arnold’s ideas in their development 

nplies, this study may be thought of as a biography of Amold’s mind. 

riticis (ix) 

ication 

ern | This declaration of Trilling seems to be his attempt to decode 


eare | deterministic theory and seek the extension of biographical approach 
tore towards psychoanalysis, that is, his purpose of the study of Matthew 
of | Amoldis to trace the development of the poet’s mind and thought. 
inns 
0 As far as Trilling sees the study of biography from the point of 
). View of extrinsic importance, the biographical critic works like a literary 
historian, interpreting biographical statements, letters and documents. 
= Onthe other hand, on its intrinsic side, the poet is treated as man 
ec! Whose moral and intellectual development, external career, and 


ive 


P 7 Notional life can be reconstructed, to which end Trilling includes 
iA Poudian psychoanalysis. He takes interest “not merely in establishing 
A | cific connections between biographical events and tendencies in 
fhe Posty butthe larger ways in which family and philosophical influence 


W Sda 
pa together in the mind of the poet and were expressed in his _ 
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poetry” (Trilling, TOS 35). Trilling finds James J oyce, among hy ga 
modern writers, as the hardest to be connected to his work rie. { Re 
the one who propounded the classical formulations of the idea of ait 
artist’s impersonality. Stephen Dedalus, in his famous discourse otaq 
aesthetics in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, SAysthaty, on Flan 
personality of the artist, at first a cry or a cadence ora mood, andthe — sekn0% 
a fluent and lambent narrative, finally refines itself,” whereas, fort il, bat Fi 
“itis worth noting that the impersonality is covertly transferred fon | anders 
the artist to the person-who-is-the-artist . . .” (Diana Trilling 286) | wingV 
Trilling’s opinion the impersonality of the artist is describedin qute | ahest 
personal terms, that is, it becomes a personal characteristic, ora soci! 
attitude. 


Trilling derives a meaningful interest in biographical approach, . 
as he observes that its best effect is to make palpable the mysteryof | 


the creative process or to suggest the exigencies, both materialan | 
psychological, against which the creative process asserts itself. Keeptt 


H 


in view this purpose, he has made successful attempts in makin 
psychoanalysis a potent tool without confining himself to j | 
deterministic lines of the branch, because his careful formulation of 
concepts in non-technical language shows that he understands{het | 
boundaries, as well as what they contain. In the judgement Ham’ 


Trilling does agree with Freud on his account of the mystey a 


g ’ 0) 
effect of Hamlet on the audience based on “the ‘magical se i 
the Oedipus motive to which, unconsciously, we so violently ae | a 
yet, with his strong filial sensibility which “has always been a TF aces 


true of the French,” Freud has been “indifferent to the ‘magical 


G i POU 
_of Hamlet” (Trilling 1950, 49). Thus, while using the P o efitll | Fraibe 
. . a 0) 
| psychoanalysis, Trilling does not forget the other v yt | ON 


___ Of literary criticism. He knows the c cteristic element 


0. In Public Domain. angri Collection, Haridwar 
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mbt a work of art “because historical and personal experience shows it 
et { 
Joye, obettue CP 2 se 
aoit the meaning of a work and indicate to us that artistic understanding is 
è 


seo nota ques ee 
hath on Hamlet is on a similar line. However, Trilling openly and honestly 


and then 
Tiling . both Freud and Dr. Jones— as far as it extends the purview of critical 
red from 


286). 
|in quit | she states in his famous essay, “Freud and Literature”: 


anges in historical context and in personal mood change 
tion of fact but value” (49). Dr. Ernest Jones’s interpretation 
knowledges the contribution of psychoanalysis— in the context of 


ynderstanding of a reader. In addition to the other possible meanings, 


wing various other ‘instruments’, he arrives at an almost decisive point, 


ra soci 
... They [the various meanings in a work of art] reach into 
life, and whatever extraneous knowledge of them we gain, for 
pproach, « - example, by research into the historical context ofthe work, 
ystery of ( may quicken our feelings for the work itself and even enter 
arial and | legitimately into those feelings. Then, too, anything we may 
Keeping | learn about the artist himself may be enriching and legitimate. 
makin: But one research into the mind of the artist is simply not 
f tote practicable, however legitimate it may theoretically be. That 
ionofis is, the investigation of his unconscious intention as it exists 
nds thet | apart from the work itself. Criticism understands that the artist's 
1 Han statement of his conscious intention, though it is sometimes 
ry ofi useful, cannot finally determine meaning. (49-50) 
werd! 
spond: Trilling, while discussing the effect of Hamleton the audience 


glos) A Msists that “Freud claims this to be the same at all times and in all 


lap p í ne --.asif historically, Hamler s effect had been single and brought 
e id | A solely by the ‘magical’ power of the Oedipus motive” (Louis 
w |, e210) Trilling’s objection to the literary judgement of Dr Jones 
vi 


amlet sounds strong, particularly, in the ease of Jones’s 
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overvaluation of “Hamlet as the epitome of Shakespeare’, fleas ? 
(212), whichis, as Trilling admits, not only Jones's idea: itis ai Í aM 

(0 


by the opinion of others also. His sound knowledge of psychoanal a 
and profound understanding of life and literature enable him to a psy! 
Ne 


on ‘ealistit 
the estimate of Hamlet that it “is not instrument of his thought, ang rains: 
. . j j ; | 

meaning is intention Shakespeare did not intend the Oedipus Motive ye ma! 
or anything less than Hamlet; if meaning is effect then itig Hamka _terary 
which affects us, not the Oedipus motive” (52). iter’! 
timselt 


In Trilling’s criticism, we may find a creative extensiong | 
biographical approach through psychoanalysis. His argument findsis 
basis in his understanding of neurosis and its relation to normalita fiterary 


its widest sense, psychoanalysis sees all men as partially involvedin the wa 
neurosis. For him, this does not mean, as is the popular belief, thatal . influen 
men are ill. He formulates in “Art and Neurosis” that “itis the bas | promot 
assumption of psychoanalysis that the acts of every person at forces 
influenced by the forces of the unconscious” (Trilling, TLI 171).Ai | moder 
with this idea he seeks an access to “relate the writer’s powertol centur 
neurosis” (171). For him, “the current literary conception of neuros; immed 
as a wound is quiet passivity, whereas, if we follow Freud we mis | Amole 
understand neurosis to be an activity, an activity with a purpo%, al | enset 
a particular kind of activity, a conflict” (177). This conflies™ tpos 


. S i is 
elaborates, is the struggle of ourselves— our socio-cultural side ee 4 rel 
i ictoft® tou 
our animal natures, or, in psychoanalytical terms, the conflict À . w 
nvincile hin to 


‘ego’ with the ‘id’. To quote Trilling again in an extremely OP" a | Wh 
statement, it is true that we are all ill, but “we are ill in the Se ; th 3 
health, or ill in the service of life, or at the very least, illin the a iis da 
of life- in-culture” (178). This statement confirms Trilling ei a 
the existence of artistic genius, and it is in his explicit de ae | Re 
popular gross usage of the term that artis a product of nelly 


ic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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«Freud and Literature” makes his intention clear that he wants 
p “see Freud as his greatest hero whose discovery— 
; choanalysis— combines scientific rigor and imaginative insight in a 
vellistic’ (or ‘tragic’) manner that reconciles the rationalist and romantic 
grains in the culture” (O’ Hara 72). Therefore, the point from where 
yemay begin with Trilling’s concept of biographical approach to 

jierary study can be his keen awareness of the interaction between a 
| writer’s artistic impulse and the surroundings which help him to avail 
timself of the findings of ego psychology. 


Nsion of 
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Trilling undertakes the study of writers, poets, thinkers, and 
lterary historians— British, American, and Continental—to investigate 
the ways in which their respective thoughts developed, the major 

. influences they came across which must have proved instrumental in 
í womoting their intellectual interests and ideas and, above all, the cultural 
_ forces they experienced. He finds the emergence of the greatness of 
| modem literature in the global Romanticist literature of the nineteenth 
century. Thinking of the relationship between life and literature—an 
| inmediate one in a peculiarly Amoldian fashion—Inilling receives from 
Amold the largest scope for his biographical study in the particular 
| tse he understood it to investigate the ways to comprehend as exactly 
&possible, what “Arnold as poet and as critic of literature, politics, 
‘ndreligion actually said and meant” (Trilling, MA ix). Tnlling’s attempt 
understand the relationship between Amold’s poetry and life leads 
| w “understand the relation of the cockiness to his philosophy; for 
7 be r the dandyism was at work, Arnold produces poetry, Bus when 
` andyism failed, poetry failed too” (22). Trilling’s entry into the 
et region of Amold’s thought can be seen at the point where he 
| as Amold’s intense fear of losing his poetic eas or the ‘poetic 
in his personality which, according to him[Amold], lacked 
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resistance against the critical intellect of his friends with wh 
deliberately avoided intimacy. Trilling sees Arnold in a constant | aitor 
for preserving his poetic faculty, and says that “all of Amold’s a pecaus 
affectation is directed towards the preservation of himself fowar estima 
allowing himself to be himself.. . [and] to protect his Powerofj Oh conclu 
_ had to keep off his friends by . . .the barrier of his eccentricity” man be 
Reading Arnold’s mind, Trilling also observes his resistance apiy, MOUS 
the modern “impoetical” age and the conditions which check th | ofrelig 
emotions and power to feel, leading towards “a miserable frigicity’ finishe 
(29). Clough was Arnold’s most intimate friend whom he feared ty 
most, as he considered his poetry the ‘poetry of head’, the ‘antithesis 
to which was the whole being. In this context, Trilling traces Amolt\ | srategi 
` strong adherence to Bhagwat Gita in his urge to have ‘a therapeuty Stemi 
- reading’ of the book “because ‘the Indians distinguish betwen ™4y be 


meditation or absorption — and knowledge?” (24-25). In Trilling’s view | circum 
his tree 


OMh z by the 


poetry is “a precipitation of the whole personality” (25) andnota | 


restless effort of the will. | ei} 
appear 

7 x but 
Where Trilling’s study of Amold, or of the biography of Amal a 
mind touches upon the most delicate aspect of his life, itishis religat kia ; 
| Htters 


work. And itis, in fact, here that Trilling seems to have reached e 

stage at which his assumptions shape themselves into a sort of ee aan 

and he is in more exact a position to draw the total persona oe 

Arnold—his temperament, psychology, and process of mo impor 
_ as to present an accurate relationship between Arnold and lis um 


: i atth 
p the 
ee ution” 
whether positivistic or paradoxical, with an adequate ee ad SUgges 


. . . 1 ec 
maintaining an Amoldian ‘disinterestedness’ along with ihe r ods of 
distance from deterministic thought. He gets immense force iN yib ong 
belief that religion is simply the connection of the imag 


conduct. Tail i g also clarifies the misinterpretation of 
-0. In 


ination i 
ds “hose 
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pythe Continental critics of his period who accused him of being a 
raitor £0 the liberal cause, and regrets their lack of moral knowledge - 
pecause of the excess of scientific knowledge. On the whole, Tri lling’s 
„stimate of Arnold’s work and its relation to life can be seen in his 
concluding remark in the beginning of his “Resolution” that “[w]here a 
jan begins his career in personal confusion and lyric poetry, progresses 
rough literary and political criticism, and arrives at the affirmations 
| religion, all the charms of symmetry suggest that his work is indeed 
finished; at least there are no new themes to be added . ..” (369). 
| Trilling, like Arnold, holds ‘system’ in hostile mistrust. He 
_ strategically permits the extraneous facts to operate without any explicit 
statement to add flexibility to his critical tenets so that investigations 
may be made into the ever-shifting character of social and aesthetic 
( circumstance and with the ever changing configurations of culture. In 
| his treatment of Keats and Joyce, he “interestingly dealt with . . . 
| [their] presentation of themselves through their letters” (Shoben 182), 
peared to be drawn very close to making manifest this loosely held, 
butfunctional, credo of the relationship between imagination and reality. 
Trilling finds Keats’s personal letters as “interesting,” and “among the 
| ktters of great men those of the great creative artists are likely to be 
lhe most intimate, the liveliest, and the fullest of wisdom” (Trilling, 
Tos 3). He does not deny the comment, or rather warning of FR. 
i avis that in the study of Keats one must keep in mind that the 
| eo documents’ are his poems and not his letters. Yet, Trilling 
yaa ti me asserts that his letters can; undoubtedly, prove 
> a and illuminating; however, in judging Keats as a poet they 
Tn importance: He observes ina Keats wanted to 
rw te the family situation, as his love for his sister and brother to 
are he devoted his life was intense. Trilling’s admiration for 


} 
| 
i 
| 
i] 
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Keats, according to Joseph Frank, emerging out ofa ica A | 
his letters, is an experience, or knowledge to “gauge the quali es enone 
experience held up for our admiration in other essays” 302) 1, tiog 
base of Keats’s ingestive imagery whichis pervasive in hig Wor e. 
self-reference to infant appetite— “the elementary idea,” “note a 
of felicity,” and his “first experience”— which is made “the founda A 
ofhis quest for truth” (Trilling, TOS 18). In Trilling’s criticismofKen i 
we find that Keats’s primary appeal, for him, resides in his (Kea ‘jd 


gracefully embodying an ideal of character, and that ideal implies, (133). 
direct relationship with reality of the external world, which mustinyolg | topoet 
fortitude and responsibility: el nit 
; | esult fi 
The balance that he achieved reflects what Trilling callshi | poetic 
‘dialectical view of any large question’ , a disposition to respu _ event o 
fearlessly and unhurriedly when confronted by contradictio f poetin 
and oppositions, either within himself, in the environmen Thecrit 
in his relationship to society and the universe. (Shoben 18) | meat p 
Vallon, 
And this notion of Negative Capability which, for Tullis? aire 
“the faculty of not having to make up one’s mind about every isthat t 
depends upon the sense of one’s personal identity and is the sig | tou 
personal identity” (Trilling, TOS 37). e 
i - 

w : ition” Un 
Trilling does not study and work under any impo fie i 3 
P S a : s understanding” seet 

tenets of criticism direct and lead him towards an pets te 
action to Dean ee a Pon 


creative genius in its creative process. His re 
is 


criticism on Wordsworth’s “Immortality. Ode” brings ho aS og, 
. . . . . - 111 a 
credo against rigidity and in favour of flexibility. De gowl” |The 


? jous | 
interpretation that the “Ode” is ““Wordsworth’s con : qu | Shes: 
art, . . . a dirge sung over his departing powers” (Tilbng, 


CC-0-In Publi¢ Domain. Gurukul Kangri lection, Haridwar. 
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ading „roneous for Trilling because it emerges from the fallacy of the 
ity oft, ri seeaphical approach, as “it does not arise from any intrinsic difficulty 
02). Te ofthe poem itself but rather from certain erroneous and unexpressed 
VOrk isi sumptions which some ofits readers may make about the nature of 
OWlede remind” (130). These assumptions do not emerge from any direct 
ndati personal facts of life, for, though Wordsworth lived up to the age of 
Of Kat righty, though the “Ode” was written when he was only thirty two 
[Keats fand] this is an age too early for the “dramatic failure of the sense” 
impliesa (133). Trilling, refuting it, asserts that poetic creation essentially owes 
stinvol | poetic faculty which may be discussed and analysed in isolation 

| fomthe general assumptions of human mind. Perhaps, such judgements 

| esult from the assumption of the critics who try to explain a phase of 
calisti poetic decline in Wordsworth’s life which they associate with some 
Orespor event of his life. And, quite obviously, to define the poetic faculty ofa 
tradiction poet in such a narrow perspective cannot yield proper judgement. 
nmen The critics arriving at such literary judgements hold that Wordsworth’s 
ben!8) | great poetry had its source in his profound relationship with Annette 

Vallon, or in his strong allegiance to the French Revolution which he 
rilling" | admired for quite a long period. Another interpretation of those critics 
very | isthat the poetic creation of Wordsworth “flourished by virtue of a 
hesignt ticular pitch of youthful sense perception” (130) or due to his specific 

titude towards Jeffrey’s criticism, or it was rooted in his relationship 

Vith Coleridge. Trilling does not believe that poetry is not an 


ma "conditioned activity, whereas, on the other hand, he does not forget 
ing” see that to hold a single event or single emotional circumstance 
Spe an \Ponsible for the decline in Wordsworth’s poetic genius will be 
an A ft eel mechanical and incomplete perception. Moreover, we can 
pe ali ia ep that after composing the “Ode,” three years later, Wordsworth 
rn | i "elude speaks of “becoming ‘creative soul’ despite the fact, 


e 
“ays, ‘he sees by glimpses now” (130). 
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Trilling does not hesitate to aN that there is Sorrowin HEA 
poem for the loss of an old way of seeing for a new One, but, aty | th E 
mek inte! 
same time, it may be rather a growth, and the poem can be defined F , 
a poem about maturing ae eae or abouta gronth ofthe Spite yhen 
vision’ and ‘philosophic mind’ to inimigas the intensity ofthe pown illin 
feel. Exploiting the model of psychic development and normal May Gteve 
posited by classical psychoanalysis, Trilling argues UNConventiondly  simsel 
that Wordsworth really finds the loss of the visionary gleam tobg, | yestil 
good (as well as necessary) thing, since to acquire the great he sar 
humanization, that the attainment of the philosophic mind permitsenal | self, 
that one put away with the solipsistic illusions of childhood andyoit | metap 
Stephen L. Tanner’s observation of Trilling’s adherence to Freuds | 15) Hi 
scientific views related to psychoanalysis and Arnold’snotionofculte Freud’ 
is an extremely comprehensive and convincing in this connection: -make 
indepe 
For Trilling, they [Amold and Freud] complementedeacholt 54), H 
Arnold speaks to us of the value of high culture, Freudoft that“ 
discontents of civilization. Between them they expressthet contro 
11° s iS OWL 
of social possibility, and between them Trilling Eo | ¥rves 
dialectic. Trilling shared Amold’s recognition oft bsol 
of balancing intellect with emotion and spirit, aik on grma; 
z . therthantorell® ofthe 
secularly oriented, he looked to science rather ia d ! 
re, and his main fram" as cy] 
pecans instru 
reference became Freudian psychology. - - ; a N 
Freud, the contingency of incentive and dread p a mié. 
in Arnold; because of Arnold, the intellectuality T 
| art are clearer than in Freud. (93-94) 


for information about man’s natu 


v aaalized | Fraj 

i ideal! | tabe 
In fact, Trilling’s Freud seems to be scesi potto | 

The max-ovesshadows tag macthedethatis: Trilling 
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OW int © the negative and eano ig Side of Freud, as he wes BNL much 
Watte yerested in some of Freud’s technical or clinical formulations. Trilling’s 
fined iqterest in Freud was partly moral, psychological, and cultural, but 
‘SPitiny “whenever Freud made some reductive or positivist kind of statement 
Power rilling would tend either to disregard it or point to something else” 
matui (Steven Marcus 87). Perhaps, in order to make it convenient for 
‘tionally jjmself, Trilling tries to give such explanation that “in a scientific age, 
mtokea | ye till think and feel in figurative formations” (Trilling, L750). But, at 
€ great he same time, Freud also allows him to create “in psychoanalysis 
nitsental | jself, what Trilling described as essentially “a science of tropes, of 
andyoat | metaphor and its variants, synecdoche and metonomy” (Giles Gunn 
to Freuds | 35)His acceptance of the self as “a tangle of culture and biology” and 
of cults Freud’s contention that the element of the biology “given” in man’s 
ection: -make up play a more decisive role in shaping the self’s spiritual 
independence than any culturally “conditioned” factors (Trilling, LI 
eacholt 54), His support for the ‘Freudian self’ was based on the assumption 
eudotlt  that“[T]here is a residue of human quality, beyond the reach of cultural 
sthera control, and that this residue of human quality, elemental as it may be, 
nshist™ | serves to bring culture itself under criticism and keeps it from being 
mporist solute” (113). Trilling’s work reveals that his ambivalent mind, 
but, w Erhaps, always thought that the study of modem literature in the light 
tore 4 tthe great classics and the latest developments in such social sciences 
n frame? “cultural history and psychology would produce an archive of 
"sttuctive ethical performances that in turn could lead to the 
development of the magnanimous or ‘truly liberal imagination’. 
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Culture 
nd Saurabh Kumar Singh 
nderson, | 
k: Base Contemporary Issues in Arundhati Roy’s 
| The God of Small Things 
| 
Madison, | 
sa Arundhati Roy’s maiden text The God of Small Things has 
ow York 


the capacity to address various issues which are, at present, the burning 
. topics in the world of fertile academic discourses. It has immense 
blishen,” bearings in the contemporary socio-political conditions. A number of 
readings of this novel have focused on the novel as subaltern history, 
9, feminist reading, and patriarchal oppression and so on so forth. 
Undoubtedly these critical readings have yielded to lots of fresh insights, 
| tthe issues like: devouring commodification, creeping imperialism, 
lsty dalitism and essential environmental feminism that constitute the 
York: T | "ey deep texture of this celebrated text concerning small but inevitable 
Ncidents, accidents, and things of life, have not been given proper 
0.510 blcement, In a very important and vital move postcolonial feminists 
(this case environmental feminists) have strongly advocated the view 
eral political economy of imperialism affects a community’s social 
Lan cton with nature and land and reduces that into mere commodity. 
ae a Wre and land, once occupied a very sacred position in the psyche 
La fy People, has become the prey to the economical greed of common 
hin = These feminists/activists have suggested the possible understanding 
p Sding the interconnections of gender, class, caste exploitation and 


1 Socie). 
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environment destruction to a typical habit of capitalist acCUMulatig { gecis ‘ 
thateventually yields to deeper form of commodification of natu,  ppsfaca 
resources. In this article Lam going to talk about these macros which endenci 
are hidden but deeply embedded in the small lives (micros) of ow, sight, WI 
The structural narrative of The God of Small Things allows Usty Rhodes $ 
develop greaterinsightinto this commodification thatin turn Perpetuates gever tO 
the construction of typical patriarchal ideological constructions Under _yorspeal 
the cultural logic of capitalism. Being written in the heyday of | with hes 
postcolonialism does not entail the impression that this novel is Merely | Aemene 
against western perception of the world, but it is strictly against tha 

patriarchal ideology which is found everywhere (globally and locally À 
and directly links itself with the political economy of imperialism. This come: 
novel very aptly unearths the complicated issues of history and suffering 


economics which are somehow concealed under the burden of ; smmer’ 
dominant narratives and discourses of any sort. she man 
discover 
The story primarily takes place in a town named Ayemenem prostitut 
now part of Kottyam in Kerala state of India. The temporal setlitg two ct 
shifts back and forth from 1969, when Rahel and Estha, a set of [xr hus| 
fraternal twins are 7 years old, to 1993, when the twins are reunited ) Yemen 
age 31. From the novel we come to know that the family derives! 
name from a prominent Syrian Christian descendant, father g. Jolt 
Ipe, who in 1876 at the age of seven received blessings fo" w married 
patriarch of Antioch. The family prospered well under British Emp beinday 
as landowners and government bureaucrats, but since indepen | Ret a diy 
their fortunes have deterioratin g. Shri Benaan John Ipe (refered j + Re I 
Pappachi, which means grandfather), an imperial entomologi! ie a C 
to his retirement, fathered Ammu and Chacko with A Pi | i. 4 
Shoshamma Ipe (referred to as Mammachi,. ginion val | N 
| grandmother). Pappachi has been bitter since his discovery? u 
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latin { ois of moth was dismissed and then credited to someone else. 
aua Hs facade of being a periei husband and father hides his abusive 
Which gndencies towards his family, especially Mammachi and Ammu. One 
tows, qjght, while Pappachi is beating his wife, Chacko, Ammu’s brother, a 
‘stg Rhodes scholar home from Oxford University stops him and tells him 
tales gever to do it again. From then on, till his death, Pappachi never hits 
under _gorspeaks to Mammachi again. He also refuses to let Ammu continue 

lay of | sith her college education, so she is forced to return home to 


nerely | Ayemenem. 


st that 
cally) Without sufficient dowry for a marriage proposal, Ammu 


. Ths tecomes desperate to escape her ill-tempered father and bitter, long- 
yani suffering mother. Finally, she convinces her parents to let her spend a 
den of - summer with a distant aunt in Calcutta. To avoid retuming to Ayemenem, 
she marries a man who assists managing a tea estate (who she later 
discovers to be a heavy alcoholic, who beats her and attempts to 
nenem | prostitute her to his boss so that he can keep his job). She gives birth 
ettin Otwochildren, dizygotic twins Estha and Rahel, but ultimately leaves 
seto ter husband and returns to live with her mother and brother in 
jteda! Ayemenem, 
vesi 
Jo While studying at Oxford, Chacko had fallen in love and 
yy j Tatied an English woman named Margaret. Shortly after the birth of 
imple Meirdaughter Sophie Mol (Mol means girl), Chacko and Margaret 
den? Etadivorce (Margaret having fallen in love with another man, Joe, 
aoe Mis Pregnant). Unable to find a job, Chacko returns to India to 
A rch, Chacko never stops loving Margaret, and the two of them 
MA | p Pintouch (even though she no longer sees him in aromantic light). 
“the death of Pappachi, Chacko retums to Ayemenem and expands 
other’s pickli ng business into an ultimately unsuccessful pickle 


nealls 
anew | bis 
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factory called Paradise Pickles and Preserves. Margaret remamieg  orph 
but her husband Joe is killed in an accident. Chacko invites the grievin away 
Margaret and Sophie to spend Christmas in Ayemenem. On the way night 
to the airport, the family (Chacko, Ammu, Estha, Rahel, and Baby boat 
Kochamma) encounters a group of communist protesters, The they 
protesters surround the family car and force Baby Kochamma to wave stori 
ared flag and chant a communist slogan. She is humiliated and begins wnav 
to harbor a deep hatred towards Velutha (a man from the factory), with. 
who Rahel claims to have seen in the crowd. After this, the family 
visits a theater playing “The Sound of Music”, where Estha is molested 
by the “Orange drink Lemon drink man” (the food vendor). mer 
respi 
Velutha is an untouchable (the lowest caste), a dalit. His family tape. 
has been working for Chacko’s for generations. Velutha is extremely .. of pc 
gifted with his hands, an accomplished carpenter and mechanic. Unlike caste 
other untouchables, Velutha has a self-assured air. While his skills _ affec 
with repairing the machinery have made him indispensable at the pickle 
factory, there is a lot of hostility about the fact that he is an untouchable 
_ working in a factory of touchables who resent him. His self-assured of pc 
air does not help. Rahel and Estha look up to Velutha and he becomes afrai 
a father figure to them. This relationship is further solidified figuratively | Caus 
onthe day of Margaret and Sophie’s arrival. Ammu and Velutha realize Koc] 


that they are attracted to one another. Stony 

crim 

| When her intimate relationship with Velutha is discovered, | unle 
| Ammu is tricked and locked in her room and Velutha is banished: j $ Š 
When the twins ask their mother why she has been locked up, Ammu | Stati 

(in her rage) blames them as the reason why she cannot be free and 4 teve 

| screams at them to go away. She says they are the two oe | a 

| oai eg 


| around her asek, ansshesaysishershoulddwvetaken them t i 
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+ orphanage the day they were born. Rahel and Estha decide to run 
away, and Sophie convinces them to take her with them. During the 
night, while trying to reach an abandoned house across the river, their 
poat capsizes and Sophie drowns. The twins cannot find her. Wearily, 
they fall asleep at the abandoned house where they had already been 
storing food and toys in preparation for their departure. They are 
unaware that Velutha is there as well, for itis where he secretly meets 
with Ammu. 


When Sophie’s body is discovered, Baby Kochamma, another 
member of the family, goes to the police and accuses Velutha of being 
responsible for Sophie’s death. She claims that Velutha attempted to 
rape Ammu, threatened the family, and kidnapped the children. A group 

: of policemen hunts Velutha down and savagely beats him for crossing 
caste lines. The twins witness this terrible scene, and are deeply 
affected. 


When the twins reveal the truth of Sophie’s death to the chief 
of police, he is alarmed. He knows that Velutha is a communist, and is 
afraid that the wrongful arrest and impending death of Velutha will 
cause a riot amongst the local communists. He threatens Baby 
Kochamma, telling her that unless she gets the children to change their 
story, she will be held responsible for falsely accusing Velutha of the 
Crime. Baby Kochamma tricks Rahel and Estha into believing that 
| unless they accuse Velutha of Sophie’s death, they and Ammu willall 
| besentto jail. Estha bares an even heavier burden, when at the police 
| Station he is called in to respond “yes” to police questioning that will 
| "veal Velutha as guilty. Not only does he carry the extra guilt of being 

forced into testifying against Velutha, but he also sees the aftermath of 
he police beamp. AVeluthadics fram kisini Son, Haridwar 
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However, Baby Kochamma has underestimated Ammu’s love for | 
Velutha. Hearing of his arrest, Ammu comes to the station to tel] the 
truth about their relationship. She is told by the police to leave the mes 


matter alone. Afraid of being exposed, Baby Kochamma convinces prol 
Chacko to feel that Ammu and the twins are responsible for his com: 
goes 


daughter’s death. Chacko forces Ammu to leave the house. Ammu, 
unable to find a job, is forced to send Estha to live with his father, 
Estha never sees Ammu again, as she dies alone and impoverisheda 


few years later. 


Rahel, when grown up, leaves for the US, gets married, 
divorced and finally returns to Ayemenem after several years working 
as a waitress in an Indian restaurant and as a night clerk at a gas 
station. Rahel and Estha, both 31 at this time, are reunited for the first ; 
time since they were 7 years old. Both Estha and Rahel have been 


damaged by their past, and by this time Estha has become perpetually Kar 
silent because of his traumatic childhood. e 
ant 

The commodification of things whether animate or inanimate ‘a 

can well be perceived from the very beginning of the novel. The very = 
acce 


first chapter of the novel, “Paradise Pickles and Preserves,” 
unmistakably refers to the just beginning of the commodification. The 
pickle business that Chacko has seized from his mother, Mammachi, 
and his adherence to reconstruct it according to new demands of 
patriarchal/imperial/market scenario which he has learnt from West, | 
marks a painful deviation and shift in the mode of production from 5 
simple house business to bigger factory labor that marginalizes middle | 
class women in deep private, while at the same time imposing some | 
| more exploitative techniques that encompasses working class women 


| and low castedaborcis.teanier hishnaingssswasin thehand — 
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‘so some power and authority, but now it has been snatched from 


ee 


pem, and is being fully enjoyed by patriarchal forces. It also marks 
he subsequent degradation of middle class women to the level of 
goletaniat class and further pushed into the direction of 
commodification. Women as merely a commodity. Useless. Here 
goes the vivid presentation of this shifting: 


Up to the time Chacko arrived, the factory had been a small 
but profitable enterprise. Mammachi just ran it like a large 
kitchen. Chacko had it registered as a partnership and informed 
Mammachi that she was the Sleeping partner. He invested in 
equipment (canning machines, cauldrons, cookers) and 
expanded the labor force” (Roy 1997: 55-56). 


In an interesting observation regarding commodity fetishism, 
Karl Marx ponders, “a commodity is ...a mysterious thing [because] 
adefinite social relation between men ...assumes, in their eyes, the 
fantastic form of a relation between things” (1978: 320-21). If we 
apply this on the moves of Chacko, itis quite possible to understand 
that his deliberate effort to craft a brand name for his business is in 
accordance with the new forms of productions. 


Until Chacko arrived in Ayemenem, Mammachi’s factory had 
no name. It was Chacko who christened the factory Paradise 
Pickles & Preserves and had labels designed and printed at 
Comrade K.N.M. Pillai’s press. At firsthe had wanted to call 
it Zeus Pickles & Preserves, but that idea was vetoed because 
everybody said that Zeus was too obscure and had no local 
relevance, whereas Paradise did (Roy 1997: 56). 
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From the novel we can easily glean several other examples of; Wor 
subjects turning into merely acommodity. Baby Kochamma and the thro 
cook Kochu Maria are addicted to the temptation of satellite television bina 
Accordingly they don’t fail to assume the viewpoint of a White, middle how 
class subject. Baby Kochamma, to the sheer height of absurdity, Views las 
ethnic cleansing, famine and genocide, as direct threats to her furniture inva 
(29). Rahel and Estha tragically compare themselves to the so calleq cult 
“clean children” in The Sound of Music, and as a result there js a 
formation of negative image of themselves which is intensified by the 
patriarchal stamp of Estha as deviant and dirty during the sexual assault didi 
by the Lemandrink man (100). As a result the children perpetually live the] 
ina world dominated by isolation and traumatized paralysis which earl; 
shockingly affects the emotional plane. Estha internalizes profound {ton 
colonial patriarchal assumptions that ditch him with the profound sense _, till 
of shame, inferiority, and objectification. Even afterwards, he continually and 
strives to wipe away these negative feelings by constantly cleaning “Tra 
and bathing. In this novel the woman’s body is severely stripped of | 9pe 
her animate and dynamic qualities and has been reduced to objects Pe 

and things (commodity/property). Ammu’s body is “jiggling and ri 
sliding”. She compares herself as an object that is being consumed by the 
marriage in the same way in which firewood is consumed by cremation. nigh 
In the police station she is being humiliated by a police officer when he harc 


“tapped her breasts with his baton ... As though he was choosing lte 
mangoes from a basket” (9-10). This is nothing but a stark reminder Et 
of her status as a commodity. a 
| am 

| l 
| j oo i nt ) Chr 

Environmental feminism is that social and political movemle™ | in 
Which points to the co-existence of environment and feminismo? | 4 
l . 5 | à 

_ Considerable grounds. They voice their strong argument in the favou | i t 
€ 


m ; ; ination of 
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egoj women in family and society and the steadfast degradation of nature 
I the rough the incessant construction of differences into conceptual 
sion, binaries and patriarchal/ideological hierarchies that allow a systematic, 
dde however. logically unsound unfair, justification of domination by subjects 
iews classed into numerous higher-ranking categories over other subjects 
ture invariably classed into lower ranking categories e.g. man over woman, 
lle] culture over nature, white over black and so on so forth. 
‘isa 
/ the The repletion of the novel with several traumatic events “Where 
aut diditall begin?”, without any fail, alludes in a plethora of instances to 
Jive the history of imperialism/exploitation in the state of Kerala. In the 
hich early sixteenth century, the Portuguese seized control of the spice trade 
und fom Arabian and thus set themselves as dominant European power 
ans tll 1662. The British authority annexed the coast of Malabar in 1792 
ally *and directly accessed it, while in the princely states of Cochin and 
ing ‘Travancore in south, it ruled indirectly. The novel suggests that with 
dof opening of Suez Canal in 1869, Kerala as well as the rest of India 
ects opened a better way for British to exploit India with the imposition of 
and Serious economic and social restructuring. In Travancore and Cochin, 
{by the British made changes in the law that gave tenants proprietorship 
ion. tights but demanded tax payments in cash, thus increasing sharecropper 
ahe hardships. Moreover, the British began establishing first coffee then 
ing _ later rubber and tea plantations on an extensive scale, initiating in the 
der Process the development of a large landless proletariat. At the same 
time, the British relied on collaborators within Kerala, prominently 
Mong them were the Nambudiri Brahmin class and also Syrian 
ent 1 Christians, who benefited from close contact with British missionaries. 
on ‘nteference to this history, we might recall that in the novel the family’s 
ut Status is linked with oficial recognition froma church authority, not to 
of Mention Baby Koghamma’s painful obsession with Father Mulligan. 
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One extremely important field work study of Syrian Christians jn the 
state of Kerala reports: “British planters, towards the latter half Of the 
19th Century, pioneered the opening of plantations. Christiang Were 
employed in these plantations and probably their religious affiliations 
helped them in getting along with the British planters. Towards the 
beginning of [the twentieth] century, Christians started opening up new 
areas for plantations, very much modelled on the European plantations” 
(Kurian : 41-2). The new cash economy system which was stimulated 
by the establishment of financial institution within the churches and 
educational organizations set up by the missionaries, led to the 
emergence of Kerala’s early banks out of investment schemes, and 
chit funds. Furthermore, these patriarchal structures, given that they 
were in place in their churches, households and governing structures, 
eased inheritance and property transactions with imperialist power, 


whereas the Nair Hindus, who were organized in matrilineal joint A 


households, called taravads, in which property is passed down through 
the mother’s line, experienced significant confusion and financial loss 
under colonialism’s cash economy. The changes that developed from 
relations of imperialism had a varying impact on women, though 
generally, as Jeffrey reporting the comments of an earlier researcher 
suggests, “the spread of male-dominated monogamous households 
constituted a ‘retrograde change’” (1992: 10). 


This above stated account of Kerala invariably refers to that 
picture of imperialism which not only transforms the economy but also 
casts profound consequences on social relations %% especially gender 
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and caste relations and the environment at large. It perpetuated the ‘Roy’ 


divisions of labor that intensified the the existing caste and a 
hierarchies. It paved the way for divide and rule policy along W! 
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cash economy to inflict more exploitation of the land, in this regat Here 
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nthe < pature. In this connection Gail Omvedt makes a very valid and pertinent 
fthe mark irrespective of any nation but in general, “The accumulation of 
Were he earth’s resources for the increase of capital has imposed many 
tions facets of a money economy and the logic of production for profit on 
Sthe gions throughout the world, but not primarily by turning people into 
mew wage laborers,” but by other means, especially “force and violence 
Ons” ygainst nonwage laborers” (1993: 20). In this way, as the environmental 
lated feminist critique, we witness that The God of Small Things offers us _ 
sand |; vantage point to see the so far invisible patriarchal ideological forces 

) the adits burdened legacy as the leftover of dominant hegemonic powers, 
and strategically sustained and perpetrated after the so called end of 


they imperialism. 
ures, 
HES This novel beautifully takes up the issue of caste in a 


joint “complicated way. The notion of “untouchability” is an old age 
ugh phenomenon. This word came from the Hindu notion of purity and 
los Pollution. The discourse was- “Iam pure, you are polluted.” A clever 
TOM justification of the social difference was given with the help of the 
ugh Karma theory. One is born into a “dalit” family because of one’s 
cher accumulated bad deeds. On account of such birth, basic human rights 
olds Were denied to the so called “lowly born.” So the dalit problem is 
really a Human Rights problem. For human beings who are born to 
“dalit? parents, it is the problem of getting over the feeling of being 
also Esser human beings, of being invisible in the history of the nation, of 
fe pans for a new identity and of redefining one’s culture and mots 
the le fault consciousness thus has negative and positive areas. Arundhati 
det ty y S move shows how terribly cruel such a system can be. But heg 
ih | cee is not so simple. Here the portrayal of caste hierarchies 
,_ Ws the same pattern as other practices of patriarchal domination. 
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ngs upside down to produce the web of lies 7 M amt 
amn 


capacity to turn the thi 
the same way elite class who owns the factory and modes af 


Ss 


Bie?) im . . 
production, instead of projecting the view that the wealth ofa wid tc 


community is generated by those who labor to create iti.e. untouchable liev 
workers, the caregivers, the nurturing foundation provided by land, ape” 
and factory workers% %this patriarchal ideology justifies that the source 

of wealth belongs to those who own the enterprise. The Kochammas 

are considered upper class. They are factory owners, the dominating lieve 
class. Mammachi and Baby Kochamma would not deign to mix with mwn 
those of a lower class. Even Kochu Maria, who has been with them ades 
for years, will always be a servant of a lower class. Mammachi recalls elong 
“a time, in her girlhood, when Paravans were expected to crawl {ocha 
backwards with a broom, sweeping away their footprints so that 1isrep 
Brahmins or Syrian Christians would not defile themselves by Atim 
accidentally stepping into a Paravan’s footprint”; “[In her day], Here y 
Paravans, like other Untouchables, were not allowed to walk on public Tho dc 
roads” (Roy 1997: 71). Furthermore, when Velutha transgresses those % de 
restrictions, he is constructed as a sexual, transgender deviant, an wuild 1 
“AC-DC,” to reinforce gender and caste subordination. In the social atm 
world of the novel, elite insecurity demands the heteronormative drama 


of humiliation and disdain. 
und 
a 
Velutha belongs to an untouchable class Paravan. Though the he 
Uren 


immediate cause of his death is police torture and subsequent custodial 
death for his alleged involvement in the abduction of children andthe Ucha 
| drowning of Sophie Moll, but in depth study narrates another fox 
treacherous story. His subsequent degradation is due to his birth on a 
birth as an untouchable. But significantly enough he does not have "tec 


| i o f P pis Xin 

| air of being so. He has a sharp mind and he does not link himself to i è 
| pines 2 “Ploi 
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A amma chi’s factory, he is in the charge of general maintenance. 
as | t 

sof i pmmachi pays him less than a regular worker and more than what is 

fa yidtoa paravan. That’s why upper caste workers hate him as they 


able lieve i 
and, arpenters. 


urce 
mas Velutha commits another blunder in the eyes of those who 


ting lieve in the superiority of upper caste. He dares to sin by instinctively 
with mwn towards Ammu. They simply breach the traditional Love Laws 
hem sdestablish physical love. They have empathy to each other as both 

calls elong to same category marginalised and oppressed one. Baby 

-aw| (ochamma, the upholder of these hard and fast rules, misinforms and 
that tisteports the police. As a result Velutha is arrested and becomes the 
s by ictim of inhuman suffering that ultimately results into his tragic death. 

lay], }, Here we register a strong protest from the novelist to those people 
iblic iho do not allow the others to lead a dignified life. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar 
hose denounces this degraded practice, “I do not believe that we can 
tan wild up a free society in India so long as there is a trace of this ill- 
cial atment and suppression of one class by another (Ambedkar: 30). 


n the age old belief that Paravans were not meant to be 


ama 
In this way, we may safely affirm that this only masterpiece of 

tundhati Roy is a brilliant critique on patriarchal/imperial proliferation 

nthe various modes of subjugation. It has the capacity to address the 
dial Arent burning issues which are the talk of the town. It focuses on 
jthe Yh an issue which is not confined only to India but transcends its 
ne _Pundaries to embrace the whole universe. The contemporary world 
bis Son the brink of destruction due to the devastation done to Nature 
$ ie fat Comprises the forest, the environment and the man. Injustices are 
ahs pug perpetrated to Mother Nature and human beings alike. The 


. 1B *ploitation ; igat fastand.the possible elimination of social evils seems 
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to be a beautiful dream which can never be fulfilled. Colonialisny fe Vedl 
imperialismis backin the garb of neoliberal globalization. The noyg i 

does not suggest any possible ending of these problems. There ig io 
solution suggested. But it is successful in conveying its message, At 
least it makes us aware regarding the atrocities done to the vital aspects 
of our life. It advocates for the involvement of all the classes of Society 
to come on one common front to search for new possible ways to 
take breath in fresh nature and environment. It warns us not to fall into 
the jeopardy of perpetual reification or abstraction as a commodity, It 
asks to retain the sanctity and identity of environment and human beings 


as an individual. 
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Monica Chhabra 


Theatrical Violence in the Selected Plays of 
Tennessee Williams 


Theatre is a medium that provides a concrete shape to the 
famatist’s attempt of projecting the essential essence of human life 
s- l. nd experience. Technical innovations and stage experimentations have 


xen a prominent and continuous feature in the history of modern 
rala Hama. Tennessee Williams’ contribution to the development of 

American dramaturgy and production form involves its own distinctive 

httems of acting, designing, stage settings and lighting. An anti realist 
MA fom the beginning of his career, Tennessee Williams explains his plastic 
ot ‘inception of theatre in the Production Notes to The Glass Menagerie. 
ition. He writes: 


439. 

nents Expressionism and all other unconventional techniques in 

ME. drama have only one valid aim, and that is a closer approach 
to truth... Everyone should know now a days, the 

domi unimportance of the photographic in art; that truth, life orreality 


is an organic thing which the poetic imagination can represent 
Or suggest, in essence, only through transformation, through 
Changing into other forms than those which were merely present 
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Although he was influenced by the art forms of Appia, Stanis] avsky j 
Piscator, Brecht and others, yet Williams and his artistic collaborator 
have strived to evolve a stage form, which attempts to restore to the 
theatre a more complete theatrical syntax: 


His ‘plastic’ theatre is concerned not only with the exposition Desi 


of rational planes of experience but also with the connotation 
of the ambiguous world of meaning above and below accepted 
levels of reason. Williams attempts to project into the cube 


called a stage, a vision of the entire complex of human a 


experience, including those planes of reality, which Wagner 
called ‘unutterable’.? 


Williams’ plays abound in violence. He deftly integrates the- 
structural and textural forms in his theatrical art so as to vividly present 
the complex personalities ofhis characters and their tormented existence 
on stage. His efforts to utilize the stage space with technical and 
mechanical dexterity so that it corresponds to the violence of the script, 
makes his plays rich in theatrical violence. Williams believed theatre to 
be a collaborative venture. He acknowledged the contribution of Elia 
Kazan, Margo Jones, Eddie Dowling, Jo Mielziner and others, in the 
successful staging of his plays. Commenting upon his relationship with 
Kazan, Williams asserted that both had: 


Enjoyed the advantages and avoided the dangers of this highly 
explosive relationship because of the deepest mutual respe 
foreach other’s creative function; we have worked together | 
three times with a phenomenal absence of friction between | 
and each occasion has increased the trust.3 
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| Kazan’s production of A Streetcar Named Desire established 

sky | williams as one of the most important post-war American playwrights. 
torg jtran for 855 performances and became the first play ever to win all 
the ihree major awards, the Pulitzer Prize, the New York Drama Critics | 
Circle Award and the Donaldson Award. “In fact, A Streetcar Named | 
Desire might be read as a compendium of his characteristic dramaturgy, | 
yerbal and visual language and thematic preoccupations.’* The play, 
packed with theatrical violence, enticed the theatre-goers and 
stimulated a thought provoking sentiment. Through the skillful use of 
music, lighting and stage setting, Williams added vibrancy to an already 


ition 
ition 
pted 
“ube 


n $ 
violent script. 
=) 


A Streetcar Named Desire shocked its audiences with its 


stiel depiction of a violent rape scene on the stage. Referred to as scene 


sent 
ence 


and 


` tenin the play’s manuscript, this scene became one of the most violent 
theatrical projections of the time. Hysteria and physical aggression 
mark the scene. Williams uses an expressionistic mode inthedepiction | 
rik of this scene on stage. He presents the distorted reality of Blanche’s 
‘eto ‘Subjective vision through the use of lurid reflections and grotesque 
gla Shadows that appear on the walls around her. The walls become 
ithe “@Nsparent on the stage, so that the sordid life on the street can be 
vih “!Sualized simultaneously with the on goings inside the room: "The 

nightis filled with inhuman voices like cries ina jungle. The shadows 

and lurid reflections move sinuously as flames along the wall spaces" 
ohly Itfurther elaborates: 


pect | 
ther | "Through the back wall of the rooms, which have become 
nus | transparent, can be seen the sidewalk. A prostitute has rolled 


a drunkard. He pursues her along the walk, overtakes her 


E and there is asthuggles'. (39 Dee Collection, Haridwar 
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The actual encounter between Blanche and Stanley, Which‘ earli€ 
ensues after Blanche’s abusive address of Stanley as ‘swine’, becomes poke 
not only a sexual encounter, but also an irrational, revengeful lust for play: 
power and supremacy. The intensity and violence of the situation iş each 
theatrically presented by Blanche’s attempt to escape Stanley with a peg 
broken glass bottle “She smashes a bottle on the table and faces him, — scene 
clutching the broken top” ( 402). “He springs forward towards her, cultu 
overturning the table. She cries out and strikes at him, with the bottle of Sti 
top, but he catches her wrist” (402) “sort 


Violence reverberates on the stage even in the lastscene when whic 
Blanche attempts to escape the Doctor and the Matron “Divestedof on th 
all the softer properties of womanhood, the matron is a peculiarly theu 
sinister figure in her severe dress” (415). Blanches’ subjective | and 
perception of reality at this momentis once again theatricalized through j wate 
external images projected as reflections on walls that simultaneously tow: 
showcase her bafflement, anger and helplessness. Physical violence and 
dominates the chase: "The Matron catches hold of Blanche’s arm and thea 
prevents her flight. Blanche turns wildly and scratches at the Matron. 

The heavy woman pinions her arms. Blanche cries out hoarsely and 
slips to her knees" (417). 


The violent subjugation of Blanche on the stage made the 
audiences question the validity of her fate in the play. 


Accustomed to the musical comedies and the revived works : 

of Aristophanes, Shaw, Chekhoy, Wilde, Synge and others, the | afte 

| Broadway audiences in the post World War II years found the theatrical, | Ste 
|. andyetrealistic, violence of Tennessee Williams’ plays as mind racking | scn 
| | andvolatile. Another instance of major theatrical violence is witnesse! gra 
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ch ‘easier in the third scene of the play, which carries its own title, “The 
es poker Night’. Williams had once thought about it as the title for the 
jay. It is the scene in which Blanche and Stanley truly begin to see 
each other as a threat. Stanley exhibits violent animosity towards his 
ha pregnant wife’Stella, under the excessive influence of alcohol in this 
scene. It also captures the unrivalled spirit of the post war Bohemian 
culture and its clash with the cultural realms of the South. The kitchen 
of Stanley’s house, which is the venue for his poker night, suggests a 
“sort of lurid nocturnal brilliance, the raw colors of childhood’s 
spectrum” (286). A picture of Van Gogh’s of a billiard parlor at night, 
en whichis hung in the kitchen, inspires the atmosphere of Stanley’s place. 
‘of onthe stage. Williams creates a coarse and rough environment through 
ly theuse of bold primary colors for the shirts of Stanley and his friends 
ve . and by focusing light on the poker table where vivid slices of 
sh watermelon, whiskey bottles and glasses are kept. Stanley’s reactions 
sly towards the interruptions in his poker game by the presence of Stella 
ce and Blanche in the house, lead the audience to another episode of 


Ee 


le 


nd theatrical violence: 


nd He impulsively smashes the white radio, switched on by 
Blanche in the bedroom: Stanley stalks fiercely through the 
portieres into the bedroom. He crosses to the small white 

he radio and snatches it off the table. With a shouted oath, he 
tosses the instrument out of the window. (302) 


Sy 4 Stella becomes the next target in his drunken stupor. He charges 
ne after Stella and there is the sound of a blow, followed by the cries of 


al, . . i 

| Stella. Violence, confusion, aggression dominate the scene: Blanche 
) , 
; Screams and runs into the kitchen. The men rush forward and there 1s 


stapling andcursing Something is over-tumed with a crash." (303) 
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j 
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Williams thus explored an effective operatic score in such Meg * e 

of theatrical violence. F 
vic 


He also applied music and its variable tonalities as an Unerting the 
clue to the violent scenic interpretations in this play. The doctrines of — set 
theatrical expressionism reared by Appia and Wagner, declared Music | ide 
as the ideal art to whose condition all the other arts aspired. Adolphe 
Appia explains the relevance of music to drama: 


Music finds its ultimate justification in our hearts, and thisoccurs wh 
so directly, that its expression is thereby impalpably hallowed, ask 
When stage pictures take on spatial forms dictated by the of 
thythms of music they are not arbitrary, but on the contrary. 
have the quality of being inevitable.® 


Like Chekhov, Williams also believed in the use of music, in. 
often from an off stage source, and sound effects to heighten or fn 
comment upon a dramatic situation. In A Streetcar Named Desire, sh 
he employs two distinct music streams, the music of the ‘Blue Piano’ of 
and a faint polka strain or the ‘Varsouviana’. These become the theme | of 
music for the two categories of people in the play. The music of the 
‘blue piano’ being played in the bar room around the comer of the 
Kowalski residence is used to highlight the moods and lifestyle of ep 
people like Stanley, Stella, Eunice and others living in the French ` ju 


Quarter. “This ‘Blue Piano’ expresses the spirit of the life which goes ih 
on here.” (243) ie 


| The faint, distant polka music that triggers in the mind f 
| Blanche Du Bois becomes a thematic reminder of the death aE. 

0 
| Grey, her young homosexual hushand and asimauitanggus reflection 
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the guilt of Blanche. The suicide of Blanche’s husband, reported 
violently in the play as an episode of self -shooting, takes place in the 
ty of the Moon Lake Casino. The polka music, which filters from 
the casino and fills the background during the death of Allan Grey, 
settles vehemently in the mind of Blanche. Williams’ technique of 


_ identifying this music with the mind frame of Blanche and repeatedly 


using it as a measure to depict the subjective reality and turmoil of her 
mind, added to the violent presentation of Blanche Du Bois’ psychology 
on the stage. It is introduced for the first time at the end of scene one, 
when Stanley meets Blanche in his house and after the initial courtesies 
asks her, “You were married once, weren’t you?” (268) and the music 
of the polka rises up faintly in the distance onstage. 


Blanche experiences the echoes of the same music while 


narrating her past to Mitch in scene six. At first, ‘Polka music sounds, 


inaminor key faint with distance’ (355) and then “ the Polka resumes 
ina major key” (355). She explains the significance of the music when 


she tells Mitch: "We danced the Varsouviana. Suddenly in the middle | 


of the dance the boy I had married broke away from me and ran out 
of the Casino. A few moments later - a shot!” (355) 


Williams accentuates the theatrical effect of this reported 
episode by introducing the sound and light beam ofa locomotive and 
juxtaposing it with the narration of her violent history: "A locomotive is 
heard approaching outside. She clasps her hands to her ears and 
crouches over. The headlight of the locomotive glares into the room 
as it thunders past. As the noise recedes she straightens slowly and 


` Continues speaking. (354)" 
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The Varsouviana steals in softly and later violently when | tht 
Stanley hands over the bus ticket to Blanche on her birthday Suppe, St 
It continues to ring in her mind feverishly even in scene nine: "The 
music is in her mind; she is drinking to escape it and the sense of 
disaster closing in on her and she seems to whisper the words ofthe 


song." (379) 


The last scene also marks the audibility of this music on stage 
with the entry of Blanche into the bedroom. During her chase by the 
matron “The ‘Varsouviana’ is filtered into a weird distortion, 
accompanied by the cries and noises of the jungle” (414), Ironically, 
the play ends with “the swelling music of the ‘blue piano’ and the 
muted trumpet” (419) indirectly signifying the triumph of Stanley over af 
Blanche. 


ari 


Williams displays a similar kind of theatrical violence in Camino tir 
Real (1953), a play that confounded critics and confused audiences. E 
Tennessee Williams wrote about the play in its ‘Foreword’: "My desire 2 
was to give these audiences my own sense of something wild and K 


unrestricted that ran like water in the mountains, or clouds changing y 

shape in a gale, or the continually dissolving and transforming images fo 

ofa dream." (420) | f 

C 

He creates a phantasmagoria of brutality, treachery, corruption 3 

| and death on the stage to shatter the outer shell of man and reveal the t 
| decadence androttenness within the human soul before his audiences: x 

Critically acclaimed as a major failure, this play provides the most : 


graphic delineation of theatrical violence on stage. The stage resources 
articulate the playwright’s view of the intensely depressing qualities ot 


i a 
l | human existence. ‘Tp¢.nlayrsdixeotan EliaKarandefondsthe play i 


N 


AR 
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th 

1 the pasis of its strong subjectivity, conveyed through an organized 

: stagecraft. He says: èr 

he : , : 

ai Camino Real is the most direct subjective play of our time. 

A _ It’s Tennessee speaking personally and lyrically right to you; 
That’s one reason we ve pulled the audience inside the fourth 

| wall by having the actors frequently speak directly to the ! 

F spectator and by having some of the exits and entrances made | 

E through the aisles of the theatre. This device also gives a feeling ~ 

n of freedom.” 

y, 

© The play coordinates various theatrical dimensions to create > 

er aprofoundly challenging philosophy of life and mortality. ] 
Instead of diurnal chronology, he has substituted a feelingof | | 

10 time by dividing the play into sixteen blocks on the royal orzeal highway. 

s. Each block corresponds with a French scene, marking the entry or 

re exit of a character and is announced to the audience by the hotel 

d proprietor, a man who seems to take delight in toying with the romantics 

g who wander about in degradation and in low spirits. Written inthe l 

5 form of a pageant and a dream, the play assumes an expressionistic | 


form for the American theatre. The stage division and the setting | 
contribute tremendously to capture Williams’ characters in that violent 
n middle realm between life and death where everyone had gathered at | 
e | theend of their life’s journey. 


t Lemuel Ayers, a friend of Williams from the University of Iowa, 
S who designed the set, presented the stage as a plaza, resembling the 
f Seaports of Tangiers, Havana, Vera Cruz, Casablanca and others, 


1 n Tidividedisinerhnenetiensaaraviag the different worlds created’ 4 
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by the human beings inhabiting them. The settings of these areas tend 
tohighlight the contrast and opposition marking the life ofeach world. 
The ‘Siete Mares, a luxury hotel catering to those of substantia] Means 
and opposite to it, the ‘Skid Row’ which contains the Gypsy’s gau dy 
stall, the Loan Shark’s establishment and a flea bag hotel called Ritz 
Men Only’ are placed on one side of the stage, representing a world 
where one lives in, irrespective of the conditions and quality of life 
chosen for the self. The other side of the stage is presented as a 
desolately dry square, where the real struggles of life, are fought by 
the inhabitants of both sides: 


It becomes the totally sterile and destructive half, the way of 
literal or figurative death, which seems to be able to overcome 
the combined factions of the Ritz Men Only and the Siete 
Mares... From out of nowhere comes the piping of the street 
cleaners who are bent on sweeping up the human debris that 
litter the place and hauling it off in their carts to some off stage 
hell. The life-sustaining fountain has dried up. ... It is the spot 
to which the dying refugee returns from over the wall, destroyed 
by the frightfulness of the Terra Incognita.® 


The third demarcation comés on the stage from a great flight 
of stairs upstage, that mount the ancient wall to a sort of an archway 
that leads out into ‘Terra Incognita’, a wasteland between the walled 
town and the distant perimeter of snow topped mountains. Scaling the 
wall, and escaping into this fatal wasteland, is presented as the only 


direct, but impossible, escape from the barrels of the street cleaners in 
the square. 


The play showcases extreme theatrical violence through the 


_||_ lives of the people residing in variouspartsatthe, Gamino Rea T 


hea 


' yole 
play, 
didn 

| pr est 
nsu! 


pre 
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| jolent deaths, which take place on the stage during the course of the 
d play transpire a sense of shock and disgust in the audience. Williams 
did not hesitate to stress the ugliness of death on the stage. Block Two 
ly presents the ruthless shooting of a young explorer who had 
successfully ventured to cross the Terra Incognita: 


z oun 

ld 

an A figure in rags, skin blackened by the sun, tumbles crazily 

a down the steep alley to the plaza ... the officer fires at him. 

Ny He lowers his hands to his stomach, turns slowly about with a 

lost expression, looking up at the sky and stumbles toward 

the fountain. .. almost entirely ignored, as a dying pariah dog 

of in a starving country. (444) 

ne 

te The blood stained young man continues to lie on the stage 


et + until the end of Block Three, when Kilroy enters and kneeling beside 
at the dead body announces, “Hey! This guy is dead!” (460). Henceforth 
æ | the body is put into a white barrel and carried away by the street 
ot cleaners. 
d 
Furthermore, Williams stages a kind of aggressive hunt when 

Kilroy challenges the street cleaners, who finally kill him. Kilroy’s 
ht physical death on the stage follows after his futile attempts to procure 
y  anaccommodation into the Siete Mares and his inability to gather 
d courage to cross the Terra Incognita. The stage directions explain: 
e ‘Kilroy swings at the Street cleaners. They circle about him out of 
y Rach, turning him by each of their movements. The swings grow wilder 
in likeaboxer, He falls to his knees still swinging and finally collapses flat 

Onhis face." (577) 


4 Depicted as a personification of Death, the Street cleaners 
€ pre : : i me 
senta v exycheinousanstdetentaRlectt page of a aS 
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Williams makes the appearance of the street cleaners undergo a change 
according to the status of the person whose dead body they ne 5 ote 
come to collect. He, thus, ironically and sarcastically tries to comment 
upon the fact that irrespective of the status or position of man, deathis andi 
inevitable and similar for all. All figures that die in the play are finally orte 
carried in the same white barrel, although when they come to take the 
ragged youngster in Block Three, “ their white jackets are dirtier than 
the musicians and some of the stains are red” (460) and contrary to 
this, “the street cleaners disguised as expensive morticians in swallowtail 
coats come rapidly up the aisle of the theatre and wait at the footof 
the stairway for the tottering tycoon” (521), Lord Mulligan to be carried 


away. 


Often alleged as an anti-drama, an anti-theatre and a grotesque 


ETES 


mime, Camino Real turned away audiences mainly because ofits 

raw display of violence on stage. Tennessee Williams went to the 

extremity of presenting the dissection of human body (through a 

dummy) on the stage, which made critics think about the play asa 

decadent pretentiousness. The last block illustrates the dissection of 
/ Kilroy’s body by a group of medical students and the discovery of his 
golden heart. Here, Williams uses the theatrical technique of involving 
the audience in the action. He extends his acting space into the 
auditorium by making Kilroy enter it: 


Kilroy dashes off stage into an aisle of the theatre. Therei84 Req 
| wail of a siren; the air is filled with calls and whistles, roar of ‘thel 
| motors, screeching brakes, pistol shots, thundering footsteP> posi 

The dimness of the auditorium is transected by searching ray$ mo 


| of light — but there are no visible pursuers. (582)\ nd 
| = 
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g | In fact, like Edward Albee, he believed in the active 
ap participation of his audience in the theatre. Albee created plays of 
ent such language and structure, that they conspired to assault the collective 
hi; andindividual sensibility of the audience. As Albee explains: "In nine 
ally orten of my plays, you’ ll notice actors talk directly to the audience. In 
the my mind, this is a way of involving the audience...I don’t like the 
han audience as voyeur, the audience as passive spectator. I want the 
yto gudience as participant.” 


tof Exponents of a violent dramaturgy, both Williams and Albee 

ried saw the violence and death on stage as paradoxically life giving. Albee’s 
views expressed in one of his interviews, in fact, seem to be a reflection 
of Tennessee Williams’ views on theatre too. He says: 


Hs If one approaches the theatre in a state of innocence, sober, 
the without preconceptions and willing to participate; if they are 
ma willing to have the status quo assaulted; if they are willing to 
asa 3 5 : é p 
a have their consciousness raised, their value questioned — or 
reaffirmed; if they are willing to understand that the theatre is 
a a live and dangerous experience — and therefore a life giving 
P force, then perhaps they are approaching the theatre in an 
ideal state and that’s the audience I wish I were writing for.'° 
T Perhaps, Williams expected a similar audience for Camino 


Realwho could live throu gh its violent journey to ultimately understand 
| the life force behind it. Probably, the audiences could not correlate the 
“Positive redemption indicated through the breaking of violets in the 
Mountains at the end of the play. In 1938, Artaud wrote The Theatre 
Re Its Double, in which he emphasized that the dramatic experience 


S $ 
hould disturb the senses’ repose”, should unleash “the repressed 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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unconscious” and should produce “a virtual revolt”!!. Artaud captured | seb 
the sensibility of his audience through The Theatre of Cruelty Temse fies 
Williams and Edward Albee also professed a theatrical art that aud 
ir need of reaching out to their audiences ing esta 


emanated from the i lten 
al manner that could jolt their sensibilities. like 


different, unconvention 
crea 
Williams made a substantial contribution to the American of tt 
theatre, by animating it through language. His verbal duels generated a apes 
compelling energy within each play. He Successiilly captures the violent cave 
personal politics and the limited perceptions of his characters through (32: 
a fiery, charged language. Williams does not use an extensively stylized, 
obscure or pretentious language for his characters, rather he adds 
local color and spontaneity through the use of simple, relevant language parr 
suitable to the situation and his characters. Through the dramatic ploc 
dialogue, which is often defined as the spoken action in the play, > real 
Williams employs another device to express his idea of theatrical goa 
violence on stage. Luigi Pirandello, whose influence is evidenton jr, 
Tennessee Williams, discusses the importance of dialogue in his article, iy, 
“Spoken Action”. He says: low 


Artistic miracle can only occur if the playwright finds works 
that are spoken action, living words that move, immediate 
expressions inseparable from action, unique phrases that cannot to 
be changed to any other and belong to a definite character m Roc 
a definite situation: in short, words, expressions, phrases With 
| impossible to invent but born when the author has identifi e dial 
| himself with his creature to the point of seeing itonly 4s its + the 
itself. lan; 


the 
| . tear. 
| The verbal violence of Blanche and Stanley 11 A Stree like 


| | Named Desire angths,violently RARELY of | Catherine abot zo 
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ed | Sebastian Venable in Suddenly Last Summer, made the American 
sæ theatre- goers admire the genius of Tennessee Williams. The Broadway 
hat audiences were awe struck by the ‘ape’ speech of Blanche, which 
na established an animal identity for the rough, raw and blatant people 
jike Stanley. The spectators remained speechless for the biting violence 
created through the use of such words on stage as ‘ ape’ and ‘survivor 
can ofthe stone age’ and the description of the poker night as “a party of 
eda apes “ where “ night falls and other apes gather! There in front of the 
lent cave, all grunting like him, and swilling and gnawing and hulking.” 
ugh (323) 
zed, 
dds The famous lines of Blanche, “They told me to take a streetcar 
age named Desire, and then transfer to one called Cemeteries and ride six 
atic blocks and get off at — Elysian Fields” (246) made the audiences 
ay, 3 realize the connecting depth of death and desire. Her explorations on 
‘ical death incorporated verbal violence and introduced stark realities of 
4 ot life. Williams used with ease and confidence, words like ‘rutting hulk’, 
ils ‘swine’, ‘mama’s pet’, and familiarities in the colloquial speech of a 
lower middle class American. This came as a shocking surprise to his 
audiences. 


Broadway critics and audiences received yet another play 
fom Williams, charged with violent language when Cat on a Hot Tin 
; Roof opened in New York in 1955. Williams made his spectators 

Witness a charged and volatile action conveyed through violent 
dialogues, Dealing with the themes of homosexuality and mendacity, 
the play became a success mainly because of its strong and vibrant 
language that made possible the projection of such taboo themes on 
otca! k € stage. Theatre-goers were shocked by the open use of words 
pout ike, ‘Son-of-a-bitch’, ‘drunken whelp’, ‘son of a-tub of-hog fat’, 
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violent exchange of ideas between the three main characters of the j 
play: Margaret, Brick Pollitt, and Big Daddy Pollitt, presented a sharp 
bold and outrageous language before its audience, who were made to 
witness and experience the complexities involved in human situations 


spe 


and relationships. 


Williams openly talked about sex and love making in this play, 
He used a language, which was considered indecent by certain critics 
but caught the attention of his audience. For instance, Big Daddy tells 
Brick: 
_..Lwas good in bed ... and I’m going to pick me a good one 
to spend them on! I’m going to pick me a choice one, J don’t 
care how much she costs, l’ 11 smother her in — minks! I'll strip 
her naked and smother her in minks and choke her with | 
diamonds ... and hump her from hell to breakfast. (96) à ofl 


He again tells Brick, “I still have desire for women and thisis 
my sixty-fifth birthday”, “I realize now that I never had me enough. | 
let many chances slip by because of scruples about it, scruples, 
convention—crap. ...” (93) 


Williams gave to the Broadway audiences, heightened verbal 
duels between Brick and Big Daddy in Act Two of this play: The 
father and the son confront each other to prove the truths related? Sy 
their respective lives about death and homosexuality. Big Daddy, i the 
his attempt to know the truth behind Brick’s alcoholism, invites the Vio 
revelation about his terminal cancer and impending death. "Big Daddy + his 

i. violently charges Brick: "Don’t tell me what I am, you drunken whelp! lan 
| I’m going to tear this coat sleeve off if you don’t set down! " (102) jie lik 
l | again dictates : "Do what tell you! I’m the boss here, now! Iwan! isı 


|| youtoknewd’nrbackimihedriverisgeainow HALA) ai 


— see 
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th 
Audiences ran short of reactions, when they heard Big Daddy 
he | eak about mendacity to Brick: 


Li 
to What do you know about this mendacity thing? ... Pretenses! 
a Ain’t that mendacity? ... Having for instance to act like I care 
for Big Mama! —Ihaven’t been able to stand the sight, smell, 
n sound of that woman for forty years now. ... Pretend to love 
i that son of a bitch of a Gooper and his wife Mae and those 
ll same screechers out there like parrots in a jungle? ... Church! 
— It bores the bejesus out of me but I go! —I go and sit there 
re and listen to the fool preachers! Clubs! — Elks! Masons! 
n't Rotary! —crap. (108) 
trip 
vith | Through a violent language, Williams brought the stark realities 


3 oflife before his audiences. 
isis Big Daddy says: "The human animal is a beast that dies and if 
h.l he’s got money he buys and buys and buys and I think the 
jes, reason he buys everything he can buy is that in the back ofhis 
mind he has the crazy hope that one of his purchases will be 
life everlasting!" (89) 


Tennessee Williams narration of cannibalism in Suddenly Last 
Summer and the description of such places as the Encantadas and 
the sea beaches with serenading music, made his audiences visualize 
Violence through speech. He compelled them to think differently with 
lp! 7 his violent expositions of speech. Williams’ language on stage isa 
)He language of boldness. He expresses sexual desire in words and phrases 
yant lke “That one’s delicious looking, that one is appetizing” or “that one 
‘Snot appetizing’ (379). He describe Cabeza de Lobo, the place of 
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Sebastian’s devouring in Sudde:ily Last Summer as “ blazing white 
hot ... as if a huge white bone had caught on fire in the sky and blazeq 
so bright it was white and turned the sky and everything under the sky 


white with it” (420). 


Tennessee Williams thus invites his audiences for a violent 
spectacle on stage through his plays. He provides a concrete expression 
to the inner violence of his characters on stage through his dramaturgy. 
Tennessee Williams gave to the American theatre an architectonic 
structure composed of word, music, dance, gesticulation, lighting and 
scenery. His “plastic theatre” successfully presents the complexities 
involved in human experience on stage. Theatre becomes a medium 
for the presentation of violence contained within the human personality 
for Williams. His theatre stands as a connotation of the distinctive 
American dramaturgy that presents with dexterity the violent 
psychological and emotional delineation of his characters on stage. 
His plays are thus, packed with theatrical violence in their attemptto 
bring out the violence within man on stage. 
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Kamala Das’ A Home Near the Sea and Jayakanthan’s Wedlock: roo 
Expression of Unvoiced Protest the 
but 


‘Protest’ has now become a prominent factor in everyday | mi: 

life. Bengtson says that ‘the effects on the life course of an individual | Da 

ii are pathetic even without protest’ (Dunham and Bengtson: 227).One | pes 
can witness the ubiquitous of protest in all fields like social, cultural, À of 


religious, economic, political, working institutions, households and so 

on. Protest has been defined as ‘an expression or declaration of 
| objection, disapproval or dissent, often in opposition to somethinga mi 
person is powerless to prevent or avoid’ (Random House Dictionary, thi 
1967: 816). One can find protest from various segments of population de 
| who fall under distinct categorization such as class, caste, race, religion th 
| etc., reacting to the disorders, discrimination, injustice and exploitation ba 
| done to them. The aim of this paper is to examine the protest raised ar 
| by distinctively unidentified segment of people in Indian society from ¢¢ 
the select short stories Kamala Das’ A Home Near the Sea and de 
Jayakanthan’s Wedlock. It also analyses how their protest hasbeen T 
viewed and accepted by the given society. Y th 
T 
Jayakanthan, one of the most prolific and powerful Tamil a 
writers of the 20" Century has penned the story titled Wedlock I ty 


| CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar is 


yamala Das” Aione Nea Ie Seh HO PAYA RARAN AIAN... 185 
| this story he portrays the life of a newly wedded couple Marudamuthu, 
acoolie and Ranjitham, an orphan, who make the roadside platforms 
as their living home. This might be areal story witnessed by the author 
pecause, it has been said that his characters are real life characters 
from the marginalized people living in the slums of Chennai around his 
party office. Ranjitham, who came from the village, could not 
consummate her marriage or nuptial ceremony inacity slum under the 
ek: roofless roof. Her protest is revealed from the frustration born out of 
the helplessness of the situation. The effect of their protest yields nothing 
but punishment by the law. The other story A Home Near the Sea, 
written by Kamala Das, is set in a park near the sea and is about the 
day miseries encountered by husband Arumugam and his wife in the slum. 
dual Das instead of provoking their protest silences her characters to find 
One | peace in their homeless slum at the end knowing the effect and response 
ural, * of their protest in the society. | 


n of The characters sketched by both the writers belong to the f 
nga most deprived group of people in the society who are treated worse | 
nary, than the Dalits and the Blacks. These groups of people are even 
tion -deprived of the aforementioned categorization and are oblivious about 
gion their class, caste, creed and religion and their protest lies in need of 
ation asic necessities of life such as food, shelter and clothes. Since they 
ised are humiliated as downtrodden living in ghettos, they neither have 
from — courage nor strength to voice their protest publicly against the affluent, 
and dominating, powerful and so their protests remain unvoiced for ever. 
been They are powerless to start any reform movements for ameliorating 
their life situation and nor have any collective activists to protest against. 
i The critics, Dunham and Bengtson says, ‘another neglected aspect of 
amil activists’ lives has been social class,’ (Dunham and Bengtson: 224) 
kJ" because activists are most likely to come frommiddle class, professional 
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families and not the working class, ‘the working class people do not eco! 
participate in the social world where protest is salient nor are they exp! 
socialized to those values that promote protest.’ (Dunham and 

Bengtson: 225) Moreover, they are seen as disturbances and nuisance 

by the neighborhood in the civilized residential areas and sometimesit acc€ 
happens that they themselves become the likelihood of disorders for tum: 
the dominant social group to protest against. path 


The couples depicted in both the stories are homeless and have 

have chosen slums as their heavenly place. The women characters to q 
Ranjitham and Arumugam’s wife find impossible to compromise with Sim 
their homeless life unlike the male characters Marudamuthu and that! 
Arumugam, who think that they are fated to this life and try to console to bi 
their wives. This evinces their inability to protest. In Wedlock, they 
Ranjitham reveals her protests of anger, when they are not allowed to ‘mea 
celebrate their nuptial night peacefully ‘owing to the curse of Usu; 
circumstances.’ (W: 12) The newly married couple Marudamuthu and wea 
| Rangitham celebrates their nuptial ceremony not inside the four walls ‘han 
but in a public park with sky as the roof decorated by stars and mood. (W: 
i! Besides, they face many disruptions between 10 p.m. to 2 a.m., within Unc: 
which the newly wedded couples’ life ended bitterly and pathetically. See 
In the other story A Home Near the Sea, Arumugam’s wife expresses mid 
: her dissatisfaction and quarrels with her husband for not having ahouse ‘um 
to live in and employment to survive in the society. Getting a menial ag 
job itself is a great endeavor for such platformer dwellers, since they the 
| areseen as untrustworthy people of the society. A young beggar explains dav 
i» to Arumugam’s wife that getting a servant job in some rich families iS fare 
| itself a difficult task. He says, ‘These days people are full of suspicion Ple: 
... Nobody offers a job to you unless you take some certificates with pol 
you.’ (W: 93) This talk between the characters reveals how thè We 
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anata Das’ ASHE RESPEC SRE PAPAS SWAR. 187 
| economically deprived people are suspected as criminals and are 
exploited by the upper class people. 


The upper class people are not in a position to understand or 
accept the fact that itis the economic deprivation and poverty that 
urns them criminals and illegal citizens before the law. Their poor and 
pathetic condition to survive in this world induces them to indulge in 
unlawful acts like helping the smugglers to transport their goods, to 
have illegal sexual relationships and other possible ways to earn money 
to quench their appetite as described in A Home Near the Sea. 
Similarly, in the other story, through the beggar character it is revealed 
hat the platformers involve in some unwanted criminal jobs deliberately 
to be caught by the police just to be detained in the prison, so that 
they get an opportunity to live under the roof for sometime with three 

‘meals a day. The people who are unable to withstand the monsoon 
usually perform illegal acts to escape form the heavy rain and cold 
weather preferring jail. Hence, they choose prison as the better place 
than the pavement, ‘Jail will be an ideal place for the coming months.’ 
(W: 94) In another incident, Ranjitham and Marudamuthu are seen as 
uncivilized, indecent, and filthy who spoil the beauty of the nation. 
Seeing the couples so close to each other in the public park in the 
midnight, a passerby clad in white mocks at them saying ‘this park’s 
turned very nasty’ (W: 14) Even crows, birds and dogs express their 
anger to disrupt the couple, ‘Crows flapped about restlessly within 
the leafy branches of a huge banyan in the park. Was it an illusion of 


dawn that disturbed them? A few cawed as well. (W: 16) Later they 


Yare suspected as prostitutes and are arrested by the police. The couple 
Pleads before him to prove them husband and wife, whereas the 
Policeman could not bring himself to see that sacred symbol of 
Wedlock, ‘His law had not taught him to probe hearts and discern 
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emotion, only to burrow into darkness and unearth crime. (W: 19) | 
This incident answers the question raised by Usha Bande, ‘Is the lay, 
really would redress their problems that they face or it crush them 
underfoot?’ (Bande: 9) Therefore, law dose not raise the head of the 
underprivileged rather it shun their voices or protest and punish them 
further to live in this sinful society. 


On the contrary, both the writers emphasize that destitute are 
more generous, kind legal and selfless people when compared to the 
affluent and the people in power, who indulge in all kinds of social 
evils and live as a hypocrite in the civilized society. In Wedlock, though 
Ranjitham is fret with her platform like, later consoles her frustrated 
husband by making a very ironical statement about the upper class 
people, ‘Don’t we know about all those people and their bungalows | 
and cars? Their husband — wife stories are the talk of the town. Do ` 
you really think they Jove each other as much as we do?’ (W: 18) 
Similarly, Kamala Das, in A Home near the Sea depicts her characters 
so generous and selfless to mock at the upper class community, who 
procure and secure wealth for their future generations and being helpless 
and unkind towards the working class. Despite being poor, 
Arumugam’s wife remains selfless and generous in helping a young 
beggar with a blanket to protect him from cold and rain. When she 
was asked about her safety, she just laughs and sleeps peacefully 

smiling. Arumugam’s wife, who protests her living in the slum, later 
consoles herself after hearing the talk of a young beggar who brought 
awareness about their humiliation in the privileged society. He explains 
her aesthetics of life in slum and comforts her to sleep peacefully, “You Y 
see the flowers of the park and the blue sea. And at night you lie 
watching the sky with all its stars. This is an ideal life in my ey 
(HNS: 95) 
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+19) | To conclude, the regional writers J ayakanthan and Kamala 
e law Das have touched the distinct group of people, whom others have 
them j gnored or feared to raise their protest, considering it meagerly 
f the worthless. But, in a way both the writers act as passive protesters 
them through their stories in not demanding any help from the government 

toreorganize their life style and to raise their status in the society. By 

ending the stories realistically and irrevocably, the writers evince the 


teare eaders, the survival of the economically deprived people and their | 
o i unvoiced protest along with the bad effects without exaggerating the | 
ocial situation. One thing to be proud of these two writers is that at least 
ough these people are given space in their literary page. Most importantly, 
ete everyone should comprehend that, ameliorating the pathetic condition 

of the destitute and other downtrodden people will change the fate of 
„ our nation and will erase the shame on our country. Therefore, the 


ipon government should come forward to stretch its helping hand and to 


class 


lows 


f $ 
18) heed to their silenced voices. | 

icters i 
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Chandra N. 


Unravelling the Self: 
A Study of Atwood’s ‘Journey to the Interior’ and 
Kamala Das’s ‘An Introduction’ 


India and Canada being commonwealth countries have 
undergone colonialism in different ways. Therefore, both can be 

/ reviewed with postcolonial perspectives. Therefore, postcolonial critics 
| such as Fanon, Said, Bhabha, and others started writing on postcolonial 
impacts in the commonwealth countries i.e. former colonised notions. 


One of the postcolonial issues with regard to is nationalism and self- 
identity. One of the most influential and challenging interventions in the 
debate concerning nationalist representations is Homi K. Bhabha’s 

| essay ‘Dissemi Nation: Time, Narrative, and the Margins of the Modem 
Nation’. This is because, in Bhabha’s argument, who become split by 
similar kinds of ambivalence to those that threaten the coherence of 
Colonial discourses. In making this argument, the essay might make us 
think about the worrying similarities between colonial discourses and 
nationalist representations. 


Narratives, which claim otherwise, can, do so, only through 
the marginalization of certai$n groups, yet even this claim will be undone 
by the disjunctive temporalities, which they cannot help but create. In 


Bhabha’s work nationalist discqumesaeultionately.ijfiberal and are 
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challengeable. Therefore, the problem of getting self-identity existed 
in the former colonised countries. The mixed culture and different Ways 
of living changed the people of the former colonised countries, They 
mix their culture with the former colonizers and the originality is lost, 
Not only their culture, their language, the way of living, their costumes, 
their food habits and everything were changed. The people in the 
commonwealth countries have to adapt to new systems of power 
structures and being liberated and also they cannot leave their old 
tradition. This stance of being in-between two cultures makes them to 


suffer to get a self-identity. 


If this is the case with the colonised men, the problems of 
women differ from men. The ‘double colonisation’ of women is the 
reason for that. Kirsten Holost Petersen and Anna Rutherford have 
used the phrase ‘a double colonisation’ to refer to the ways in which 
women have simultaneously experienced the oppression of colonialism 
and patriarchy. It affects women from both the colonised and the 
colonising cultures in various ways. Colonialism can add other kinds 
of patriarchal systems to an already unequal situation; it is not always 
the sole or primary source of patriarchy. Ketu H. Katrak has argued 
in ‘Indian Nationalism, Gandhian “Satyagraha”, and the Engendering 
of National Narratives’ that Mahatma Gandhi’s resistance to British 
colonial rule in India during the 1920s and 1930s used specifically 
gendered representations for the purposes of Indian nationalism but 
ultimately did little to free Indian women from their patriarchal 


subordination to men. Male critics like Fanon, Said, Bhabha and others 


have become so prominent in discussions of postcolonial theory and 
Boyce Davies has become suspicious of the male-centred bias of 
postcolonial critique, and asks ‘where are the women in the theorising 
of postcoloniality? If the gender difference in 1 postco onial critics remains 
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A male-dormunant, aac will like colonialism, be a male-centred 
ays and ultimately patgarchal discourse in which women’s voices are 

i marginalised and silenced. 

hey 

lost. $e. 

ree This is the reason for the existence of less number of women 


‘the | WHiters in former colonised countries. After Third world postcolonial 
a feminist writers like Spivak, Mohanty, Talbat and others women writers 
olg became more and more and they started writing their problems. 
nto Margaret Atwood, a Canadian writer and Kamala Das, an Indian 
writers are selected for the analysis to reveal their suffering in 
postcolonial times. Atwood’s ‘Journey to the Interior’ and Kamala 
sof _Das’s ‘An Introduction’ portray their dilemma in getting self-identity. 
the Both the writers are questioning their self-identities in their works. 
ave | This confusion in identity is due to their previous colonised situation. 
hich | cot | 
lism In Atwood’s ‘Journey to the Interior’, her confused mind set- 
[the Upis revealed. She is confused with her landscape; she could not find 
inds any difference in the landscape. Both the British and French have 
jays CCcupied her country. She gets more identities with many cultures, 
ued Which their country got from their former colonisers. She says the 


ring ees, the cliffs, and other common things she finds out remains same, 
itish there are similarities” (Atwood: 184). One thing she could not 
ally “derstand is why the people in other two countries have different 
but entities. She points out how Canada’s originality has also lost its 
chal identity, The Canadian identity has taken different forms. She asks if 
hers | there is no difference in landscapes, why the Canadians struggle to get 
and “their ‘self-identity’. In postcolonial days also, the memories of the 
s of colonial days prevent the Canadians to get their identity. They are 
jng vided Separately and keptapart from their neighbour countries. Even 


ins _ Ser colonialism hoon of fornergglonizss caa remains the 
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same. She finds no difference in the days of colonialism and in the 
days of postcolonialism, because she has no identity even after getting 


freedom from colonizers. 


The last stanza of Atwood’s poem shows her confused stage 
about getting her identity. It is easier for her to lose her way even if she 
finds out an identity; it will easily vanish away and mix up with another 
identity. Therefore, the confusion exists. Atwood talks about the 
possibilities of getting Canadian identity. She says there are many 
problems in the mind to find out status and say, “who am I”, even at 
the end, there is no such identity is found. She also says “there are no 
destinations” and she is “walking in circles again” (Atwood: 184). She 
concludes by saying it is easier to lose her identity in this landscape 
than in any other landscape, “...it is easier for me to lose my way/ 
Forever here, than in other landscapes” (185)... 


Atwood tries to get such an identity and continues her journey 
in her other works also: Surfacing is one among them, “While 
Surfacing has elicited a sizeable body of scholarship dealing withy 
the themes of duel-discovery, the divided self and journey to the interior” 
(Clark: 3)... Atwood’s quest for identity still continues and mentions 
this in through one of her protagonists where “she (the protagonist) 
rejects conventional gender-determinations of her life, searcher for 
the new clues, invents rituals, and destroys idolatrous artefacts in furious 
ritual cleansings of the old family cabin, but acts of will are not enough 
in this paradigmatic quest for identity” (Larson: 31). 


In Kamala Das’s ‘An Introduction’, she talks about the 
problems a woman faces in patriarchal society. She says that sheis 


not ignorant and she knows what ‘power’ means. This is written in 
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the | postcolonial mode and it talks about double colonisation. According 
ing toher, not only the British but also the patriarchal structures rules over 
the women in her society. The patriarchal society and the culture are 
dominating women in her society. She also wants freedom and to get 
age an identity as a free bird. She narrates how the culture has enslaved 
she | her. She does not say only man is dominating, but the whole patriarchal 
her | society and the elder family members are the representatives of that. 


any In the first part of the poem, she talks about writing in English. 
nat Though itis the language of the colonised, she feels comfortable in 
sno writing in English. The other people interrupt her by saying not to 
She write in English and she does not like that idea. She wants to live with — 
ape her wishes/desires. She questions them “Why not let me speak in/ 
vay! , Any language I like” (Das, 1976: 47)? In the middle part of the poem, 

| she tells about the gender differentiation in patriarchal society. When 

she grew, she understood the male domination directly from her 

mey husband. The elders refuse every interest of hers. The elders are the 
hile representatives of patriarchal society. She touches the double 
ithy colonisation of women in colonial countries. She is asked by the elders 
jor” to behave like a woman, be smart in quarrelling with the servants, not 
ions to husband or to the elders. In Kamala Das’s case, she hunts the 
nist) identity everywhere and that is evident in most of her writings, which 
rfor 1s found in her another poem “A Losing Battle”, where she finds that 
jous men will not allow the women to any identity, “... Men are worthless 
ugh to trap/them/ Use the cheapest bait of all, but never/ Love, which ina 
_ Woman must mean tears/And a silence in the blood” (Das, 1969: 550). 


- the 
heis 
nin 


Therefore, there is a ladder, where the woman can dominate 
the Servants, if they want, but one should not protest her own husband 


Telders. This hierarhia tarkatish bse She wants to know how 
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she is different form man and why do they dominate women. She 
wants to get away from the traditional framework of being a woman, 
whereas the elders are pushing her towards it. She confuses to get a 
self-identity. In the end of the poem, she also talks about her identity 
that she is a saint, she is “the beloved”, and she is “the betrayed” one. 
She concludes the poem by saying “I too call myself P’ (Das: 49), but 
she does not get the meaning for ‘T and, she has no recognised her 
identity as a fellow human begin in her society. 


~ Both the poets, Das and Atwood, are talking about getting 
their identities. Atwood is talking about her landscape, whereas Das 
is talking about patriarchal domination. Both write about their own 
personal experiences in their poems, yet they are the representatives 
of their native land and people/women. They fail to get an identity due 
to colonisation and there is no solution to get an identity in the patriarchal 
cum former-colonised societies. Both the writers’ works stand for 
their lives, even though it seems autobiographical; it gives voice for 
their colleagues. Atwood gives voice for every Canadian and his/her 
identity, whereas Kamala Das gives voice for every woman in her 
society who thirsts for freedom of living and freedom of thinking. For 
Atwood the split in her nation’s culture is the reason for this dilemma 
and for Kamala Das, it is the choice of selecting a language among 
three languages, bring the confusion to get the identities. Choice is the 
reason for the dilemma in getting an identity, if there is no choice, there 
will be single identity. If choices are more, the problems will also be 
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more to get an identity. Too many identities confuse them to conclude i 


their ‘self-identity’ and they fail to recognize their self-identity. 
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Book Review ha 


Perspectives on Women Empowerment edited by Satendra 
Kumar. Jaipur : Yking Books, 2010, pp. 298, Rs. 995. ISBN:978. bo 
93-80930-09-1. 

The past few decades have witnessed the focusing of attention 4 
| on gender issues in general and women empowerment in particular 

among policy makers, feminist scholars, political scientists, sociologists, 
i i historians and litterateurs too. ‘Empowerment’ has become a 
| catchphrase and a magic bullet that can fast track the process of social 
i transformation. Representation, assertion and identity formation are 


Eons 


key elements in empowerment of women as it entails a voice outof 
| centuries long silencing. Itis acomplex concept and its interpretations 
vary according to ideological perspectives. The book under review 
i edited by Dr. Satendra Kumar is an attempt in this regard. 


The book consists of thirty two research papers on a varied 
range of issues but the basic emphasis is a literary perspective of women 
empowerment as the title itself unfolds. Dr. Kumar has sincerely culled . 
| papers with a view to giving holistic picture of women as a gender li 
category and their quest for asserting due position in civilizational matrix. an 
Mostof articles are focused on writings of leading literatures of English, 
Hindi, Kannada etc. The anthology includes the wresting of a number 
of renowned novelists, play-writers, story writers, poets and literatures 
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. Jike Premchand, Mulkraj Anand, Ismat Chugtai, Shashi Deshpande, 
Namita Gokhale, Kumar Markandaya, Jhumpa Laheri, Mahesh 
Dattani, Girish Karnad, Kamala Das, Bharti Mukherjee, Githa 
Hariharan, Arundhati Roy, Margaret Laurence, Manju Kapurete. for 
investigating and reading into the silences. This is suggestive that editor 
has possibly chosen all the leading voices that echo the contemporary 
dreams, aspirations and hidden feelings of women carrying the burden 


vite of inhuman patriarchy and unjust social-cultural practices of tradition 
78- bound society. 


Prof. S.S. Deo’s brief introduction in which he holds that the 
tion question ofempowermentis more pertinent (in context of South Asian 
ular WOmen) particularly in regard to her cultural, social and the domestic 
ists, constraints (p.2), sets the tone of the book under review. The tone 
ne a finds full expression in the first paper by Rajul Bhargava. She, analysing 
cial the writings by women historians and scholars like Sukumari 
jare Bhattacharya, Romila Thapar, Uma Chakravarti, Prabhati Mukherjee, | 
itof Namita Gokhale, Nirmala Garg etc., concludes that women enact | 
ions their writing against the gendered perceptions perpetrated by society 
jew With the avowed aim of throwing up the differences and reiterate it in 

very different ways. Shrawan K. Sharma in his essay posits his stand 

ofaharmonious model and says that though social, legal, political and 
ried ©COnomic independence is must for women, it cannot give them 
men ‘Omplete independence, satisfaction and inner happiness. He adds 
ied . that the Revolutionary changes are easier to carry than to sustain and 
der i oitis through self analysis and self- understanding and through vigilance 
trix. and Courage, they can begin to change their lives (p.26). Hemalatha 
lish, K. in her essay titled ‘Changing Trends in the Status of Women’ 
aber “XPlores diverse groups within ‘women’ itselfand categorically highlights 
ues - he gender discrimination and injustices prevailing in upper middle class 
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elite of society on the one hand and dalit woman on another. With long 
quotations from same text Poisoned Bread the author has made the 
essay undue lengthy which could be avoided. 


Surekha Dangwal and Shruti Khanna co-authored paper 
enquires into the powerful personality dynamics of women in Margaret 
Laurence’s The Stone Angel. Laurence, a prolific writer of outstanding 
caliber, attempted to present the psyche of a Canadian woman, who 
finds her way to spiritual redemption. Two papers in the anthology 
one by Sumitra Kukreti and another by Nalini Jain are based on Shashi 
Deshpande’s fictions. Sumitra Kukreti rightly observes that women 
characters in Deshpande’s novel Small Remedies overcome the 
barriers of caste, class and gender and become an archetype of success 
by deconstructing the stereotype perception of women.(p.5-4). Malti 
Agrawal’s paper is special in anthology on two counts: first the article 
is based on one of Premchand’s shortest novel Nilmala. Premchand’s 
writing is of landmark significance in all its capacities to depict and 
portray the experienced realities of middle class woman. Malti Agrawal 
draws many parallels in Shashi Deshpande’s The Dark Holds No 
Terrors and Manju Kapur’s novel Home with comparison to Nirmala. 
Manoj Kumar in his essay based on Namita Gokhale’s Paro asserts 
that by presenting the characters of Paro and Priya as foil and 
counterfoil, the novelist has highlighted the obsessive patterns of 
behavior among women - those who are victims owing to their socio- 
economic dependence on man and also those who wants to negate 
the pre-fixed forms of the society. K.K. Vishwakarma’s paper examines 


the techniques of narration in Kamal Markanday’s novels and comes if 


to the conclusion that the events are narrated chronologically without 
repetition and meandering. H.C.S. Chauhan’s paper attempts t° 
introspect the plight of an Indian woman through the ages and delineates 
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ong 7 the dichotomous position of Indian women, described in Holy 
the Scriptures. But he fails to understand the historical realities of women 
during the age of Buddha. It is undisputed, historical reality despite 
Buddha’s preaching on equality and compassion women were not in 
per _ bitter position with comparison to Vedic period. We get truly a dark 
aret picture of women as depicted in Jatakas. Anju Bhatt’s paper based 
ling on Ismat Chugtai’s Lifting the veil (a collection of short stories) deals 
vho | with feminine sexuality middle class gullibility and the evolving conflicts 
ogy in the modern Muslim world. She reaches at the conclusion that Lifting 
ashi the veil is truly a saga of women’s problems in the sociological context 
men depicting a very hidden emotion laid deep and undiscovered in the 
the unexplored female psyche. O.P. Dwivedi’s essay takes the question 
cess of ‘positionality of subalterns’ in Arundhati Ray’s The God of Small 
falti , Things and highlights the failure of author to give subalterns their voice. 
icle ` But Gayatri Chakravarti Speakwak’s paper Can Subaltern Speak 
nd’s focuses on alternative paradigm which one should take into account. 
and Two articles in the anthology are devoted to Manju Kapur’s novels - 
wal one by Ajay Kumar Sharma, who examines the narratives and qualifies 
No the energy trends of modernity described in Manju Kapur’s novel A 
ala. Married Woman and another by Satendra Kumar who painstakingly 
ents ventured to study Manju Kapur’s novel Difficult Daughters in 
and reference to A.J.Greimas’s semiotic analysis. Some of the papers in 
sof anthology are devoted to role of women in agriculture, their participation 
cio- ininformal sector and other aspects of economic relations. B.N.Pandey 
gate and Pratima Pandey have discussed in length role of women in 
ines | productive process of agriculture and emphasized on ‘Feminization of 


mes * agriculture’, 

yout 

sito To sumup, the book is undoubtedly a fruitful critical document 
ates 


that presents holistic view on literary perspective of women 
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empowerment. The editor’s endeavour is praiseworthy to integrate 
heterogeneous voices of women as social class. Women’, 
empowerment is a holistic idea for struggle that challenges not only 
patriarchy but the mediating struggles of class, cast, ethnicity and religion, 
Most of the writings on women empowerment revolve around their 
political representation at various levels but they certainly are not 
sufficient measures for upliftment. Literature being the mirror of society 
is one of the most powerful instruments of identity formations. Dr, 
Satendra Kumar’s work possibly reveals the spirit and intellectual 
ethos of what Amartya Sen calls ‘the argumentative Indian’. 
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jety Paul Hoffman. The Left Hand of God. UK: Penguin, ISBN- 
Dr. 10: 0718155181. PRICE: £7.78. 


Paul Hoffman has worked as a magazine editor, a science 

journalist, a publishing executive and a television personality. Paul 

mar Hoffman has written two novels The Wisdom of Crocodiles, and 
The Golden Age of Censorship earlier. The Left Hand of God is his 

, first third novel. This is a fantasy and genre work appeared as the 


| first volume in 2 new epic trilogy (a group of three related novels). 
The Left Hand of God possesses 448 pages divided over forty-six ; 
numbered chapters. Narration is via numerous characters both major ) 
and minor, but mainly follows the protagonist, Thomas Cale. 


The Sanctuary of the Redeemers is a vast, harsh, cold, 
unforgiving and desolate place where aspiration and joy are not 
welcome and expected. Most of its occupants are boys and cowered 
under the terrifying regime of Lord Redeemers for years whose cnuelty 
and violence have the only purpose i.e. to serve in the name of the 
One True Faith. The boys are fed only enough to keep them alive. 

They are leading a hellish life. 


In the vast fortress which is the sanctuary of the Redeemers, a 
Violent religious order, a boy of fifteen and cassock-clad hero dwells. 
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He has long-forgotten his real name, but is now called Thomas Cale, | 


Heis untamed, secretive, strange, witty, attractive, violent, profoundly lane 
bloody-minded, traditional macho hero, devilish and cunning. Heis Thi 


so used to cruelty that he seems immune, but one day he witnesses a 
terrible crime which makes him and his two friends flee to the distant 
city of Memphis. When the Redeemers launch a fatal attack on the far 
larger and more powerful Empire, Cale’s coveted skills are called 
upon to help the Redeemers. 


On the downside The Left Hand of God is the novel whichis 


For instance, who at times acted their age, but more often than not, | 


3 


acted far removed from their teenage years. Other contrasts in The 


Left Hand of God include the tone of the book which ranges wildly | 
from humorous to witty, to adventurous and to serious without any | 


real logic or sense. On account of these different contrasts, it’s almost 
impossible to describe The Left Hand of God. One cannot proclaim 
with conviction to whom the novel should be recommended — minor 
or adult. Much of the time it would be felt like one is reading an adult 
novel because of the contrasts, occasional obscenity and verbosity. 


Many times the story of the novel almost falters. The paceisa 
little too breathless at times as the book sacrifices depth for pace. It 
has a slow building tension, even though the story gets momentum in 
the first instance. Characters are little specified, the actions little too 
obvious and the transition as well as evolution of the characters rather 


uneven. Characters fail to change, grow or develop in any particularly X r 


notable ways. 
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ale. | The world depicted in the novel is a kind of composite nowhere 
dly land. The world building is bizarre and so is beyond comprehension. 
eis There are also places where the world building is a little deliberate 
23a and forced. Though it may be to impress and amuse. Paul has created 
ant the world that is stranger than any place we know. Places that we 
far | know are indeed different. The geography of the world is incredibly 
led vague and is not helped by the use of familiar place names. Moreover, 

the names of characters given in a sub-Gormanghastian style, like 

IdrisPukke, Desmond and Chancellor Vipond are also annoying and 
his | queer. Besides these factors, cultures have formed around different 
eI, | concepts and religion has taken a twisted and convoluted path towards 
ot, | something strangely funny but shocking. 


dy , Notwithstanding the above factors, one would enjoy reading 
NY + about Thomas Cale and varied cast of characters which include Vague 
ost Henri, Kleist, Riba, Redeemer Bosco, IdrisPukke, Chancellor Vipond, 
im Marshall Materazzi, Arbell Swan-Neck and Captain Albin etc. The 
cast of characters range from very awesome gang leaders to funny, 
mysterious yet comic ex-military types. Paul deals with everyone with 
yan expert, solemn and benign touch. Hence it is very interesting. 

Secondly, even though the plot is full of commonplace ideas as war, 


fighting a duel, being picked on by bullies, falling in love, and so on, 
i the suspense is so condensed that a reader would constantly keep 
in ; $ 

‘ . guessing till the superb twist ending. 

er . ` . . 
yt Paul’s writing is really easy on the mind, poetic and beautiful in 


places, charging along with incredible pace and tension. His writing 
seems entirely suited to Fantasy. It has tremendous momentum. The 
title does really capture what the book is about. It is both a haunting 
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literary thriller and a deeply evocative testament to the inner complexities d 
that mark all of our lives. 
Mı 
Un 


Paul has created a world that is at once weirder and stranger 
than any place. He has created a terrifying world and filledit with ` Sh 
strange and complex varied cast of characters. Paul Hoffman’s The | 
Left Hand of God is a dark novel, haunting and exciting. The tale is 
appealing; the fight scenes are exciting and the characters easily 
recognisable. It both frustrates and entertains, but ultimately can be a Nil 
rewarding experience as long as readers afford to ignore the hype | Un 


In closing, the author’s accessible writing style, youthful eu 
protagonists, light humor, amusing world-building characterizationand |Ku 
impeccable narration add to his merits as a novelist. Likeable i: So 
characters, unpredictability of the plot, entertaining story, quirky » 
dialogue anda spellbinding sense of mystery regarding the direction 
of the series make the novel distinct. From the first sentence onecan SU 
tell that the book is a page turner. Let us wait in anticipation ofthe Ku 
second volume in the epic trilogy to find in which direction the story Ka 
will move. 


S. K. Singh 
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